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The Virtues of Fiction 


“pryERY fiction sińce Homer,” 
observed Sir John Mackintosh, 
“has taught friendship, patriotism, 
generosity, contempt of death. 
These are the highest virtues; and 
the fictions which taught them were 
therefore of the highest_utility.” 

In appraising a story or a novel, 
or a collection of them in the form 
of a magazine, it is interesting to 
consider them from this point of 
view, First of all, of course, the 
story or novel must kindle your 
interest and hołd it till the last 
sentence. It must carry convic- 
tion—you must believe it, at least 
wfiile you are reading. And fur- 
thermore, if it is to be enjoyable, 
you must like the morę prominent 
characters—must take pleasure in 
their society. But beyond this,— 
beyond, that is, the essentials of 
a merely successjul story,—by what 
standards are we to judge it? 

We believe that most if not all 
of the stories printed in this maga¬ 
zine do teach friendship, patriotism, 
generosity, contempt of death. They 
are chosen, as a rule, with that 
thought in mind. 

To particularize, consider Arthur 
H. Carhart’s “The Forest Legion:” 
there’s patriotism there, in the For¬ 
est Ranger’s devoted fight to pre- 
serve the forest for Ihe nation; 
there’s fine friendship there too, and 
generosity; and—especially in the 
terrific struggle against fire so ably 
described in the next installment— 
contempt of death. 

In Warren Hastings Miller’s stir- 
ring drama of the Foreign Legion, 
likewise,— “The Hell’s Angels 
Squad,”—^you will find in that hard- 


boiled gang, in their conduct toward 
each other and in their fierce battle 
with their enemy, these same high 
ąualities madę real and desirable. 

Again in “Lost Wings,” that care- 
fully charted story of a westbound 
transatiantic flight; in “Spears in 
the Sun,” that intrepid venture into 
savage Abyssinia; in “The Hostile 
Island,” H. Bedford-Jones’ pictur- 
esque tale of mystery in Malaysia; 
in these and in most of the other 
stories—^and in our prize stories of 
real experience, as weH—^you will 
encoimter friendship, patriotism, 
generosity, contempt of death. 

You may, moreover, confidently 
anticipate this same point of view 
in our next issue. Reg Dinsmore, 
a Professional outdoor man who 
knows whereof he writes, will offer 
a novel of present-day adventure 
in the Far North. “Buccaneers, 
Ltd.,” a thrilling novel of modern 
piracy by Stephen Hopkins Orcutt, 
will give you some real thrills; 
Roy Norton, Lemuel De Bra, War¬ 
ren Hastings Miller, Clarence Her¬ 
bert New, Dick Wick Hall, and 
many other writers of vivid and 
virile fiction will give you of their 
best. And five of your fellow- 
readers will tell for you the story 
of the most remarkable ezperlence 
of their lives. 

We have three tests in judging a 
story: does it pick up your interest 
at once and hołd it to the end? Do 
you enjoy the story while you read 
it? Do you feel better when you 
have put it down? These tests, we 
believe, will produce for you in this 
next issue a fascinating magazine. 

—The Editors. 







I N continnai peril from hołtile Indians and 
an e<|oally hottile wilderness, Alexander 
Topance and hu feHow-freighters perCormed 
a gallant and liŁtle recognized serrice. Hi* 
adventures were numberleu; his biography i* 
a saga of pioneer daring. 

In January of 186fi, for ezample, after a 
bitter battle with the Storn near Fort Union, 
he was stmck by a severe bUzzard: 

“We had to corral our wagon* and take 
our cattle down to sin old Indian camp on the 
river, and the storm was so severe and so cold 
that there was fifteen days we dared not all 
go to bed at once. We bsid big surmy tent*. 
We kept a fire in them, and some of the men 
had to keep fire ontside between the tent*. 

“We were unable to sare the cattle. We 
had to shoot them, at their hornt would 
freeze and burst off from the pith; their neck* 
would freeze, and their legs, so that they 


couIdn’t mo<re at all, while others froze stand- 
ing up. The bnffalo began to drift in from 
the north during this storm and idl that was 
left outside the timber froze to desdh. 

“After we had killed all the cattle and 
horses, we had but two mnies left, Molly and 
one otfaer, which we had kept inside a tent and 
fed on buffido meat suid cottonwood bark.” 

After a month of this, Topance and another 
freighter. Mann, left their wagon* and set out 
for Helena in two feet of snów to buy fresh 
animals. Returning with six hnndred, they 
were repeatedly attacked by Indian* and lost 
nearly all their animals, and two men. Later 
two of the men killed each other in a fight. 
And when Topance finally got back to his 
csunp with one wounded mule and hit life, 
he found the wagon* all swept away by a 

flood.Ruined but indefatigable, he 

borrowed money and went to freighting again. 
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Lost Wings 

‘By CULPEPER ZaNDTT 

This first of a remarkable ^roup of stories "Mysteries ot 
T oday" sheds real li^ht on the fate of the many miss- 
in^ westhound transatlantic aviators—and is itself one 
o/ the most en^rossin^ stories we have ever printed. 

Illustrated by William Molt 


C ROMERLEY HALL nestles under 
the shoulder of a hill on the westerly 
slopes of Dartmoor. A mile and a 
half from the Hall, on an open patch of 
the downs, is one of the flying-fields where 
aviators are trained—where the air-minded 
younger generation of that particular shire 
take off on trial flights to Le Bourget, to 
the South of France or even to the Afri- 
can coast. Lord Cromerley is a breeder 
of racing stock, a horticulturist off and on, 
and a Government man entrusted with 
confidential missions to other Governments. 
Yiscount John, the heir, is on various 
boards in the city; Richard, the second 
son, is in the Army—Thomas in the diplo- 
matic corps. Lady Marian, the pet of the 
family and a county toast, with a com- 
fortable fortunę of her own from a de- 
ceased aunt, is a duły licensed air-pilot and 
thinks in terms of ethereal altitudes. 

They had been trying out a new Hand- 
ley-Page recently built to her order, over 
on the flying-field—therefore the group of 
young people who came trailing along for 
tea were mostly in flying-togs, the single 
exception being Bob Warriner, the navy 
lieutenant whom Lady Marian had just 
fetched down from Croydon in her piane 
for the week-end. 

Lieutenant Warriner’s cruiser had been 
ordered to the Western Atlantic Sąuadron, 
and was leaving on Tuesday for New York. 
As Lord Cromerley was Crossing imme- 
diately, with business in Washington, he 
had wangled ąn invite from the Admiralty 
to go over on Warriner’s boat, which was 
in the thirty-knot class. It was generally 
imderstood that Lady Marian woidd marry 


the Lieutenant some day, when she got 
ready to settle down, and His Lordship— 
the whole family, in fact—thoroughly ap- 
proved of the match, for Bob Warriner had 
money of his own, and ability as an ocean- 
ographer which insured rapid promotion. 

IN the billiard-room, after dinner, they 
^ were talking of the hitherto unaccom- 
plished western flight across the North At¬ 
lantic—all of the aviators being of the 
opinion that it was a straight gambie, with 
luck as the chief element. But Warriner 
disagreed with them. 

“Luck merely enters into the proposition 
as far as whether the trip is unusually try¬ 
ing an’ diffic’lt, or whether conditions are 
morę favorable than one has any right to 
count upon. Any flyer who attempts that 
trip relying upon his luck to fetch him 
safely across is a fool who ought to be 
locked up as jrresponsible! You’ll recall 
that a number had madę the attempt to 
cross in an easterly direction on a nonstop 
flight without accomplishing it. Alcock 
and Browne got across on the shortest pos- 
sible hop, with a favoring gale behind them 
—but the others failed. Then the Amer¬ 
ican Navy an’ mail-service men tackled it 
in a serious way—refusin’ to budge until 
they knew about what average conditions 
were going to be, and just what the navi- 
gation actually was. We rather thought 
of them as old women, over here, with all 
their study an’ preparation for the single 
nonstop flight. Then—just to prove the 
value of that same preparation—they madę 
it three straight, one after the other: 
Lindy—Byrd—Chamberlain. 
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“Weil — the unsuccessful chaps had 
laughed at the necessity for all that prepa- 
ration. They were aces, mind you— 
skilled aviators, who could go aloft an’ put 
on a combat-show, any time. Knew their 
way about in the air — flew above fog when 
they struck it — altitude only limited by 
the rarefied air. But they knew no morę 
about the Western Ocean flight-conditions 
than baby kittens—tackled them with the 
idea that it was mostly luck.” 

J^ANDALL WILLIAMS— a neighboring 
youth who had acted as mechanic on 
' all of Lady Marian’s flights—was inclined 
to agree with Warriner, for Williams was 
himself trained to exact science rather 
than the hit-or-miss idea—but Captain 
Bolling, R.F.G., who usually flew with her 
as co-pilot, took the usual flying-ace’s 

“You’re looking at it from a navigator’s 
standpoint, Leftenant—but a flyer’s prob¬ 
lem is something else again. Take the 
compass, for example. Have ye ever been 
aloft when the old bus struck a lot of 
bumps? Ever noticed what they do to a 
magnetic compass? Every time ye switch 
suddenly from an area of high pressure to 
a lower one, you’re likely to get a few 
jolts that’11 throw you out of your seat if 
the straps fail to hołd— an’ what they do 
to a compass is plenty! If you’re lucky 
enough to strike no bumps in the whole 
flight, ril grant ye the compass is worth 
considerin’ —but I’d not trust it after 
you’ve been knocked about a bit. Weil, 
then — what have ye to rely upon next — 
except your own knowledge of the gamę an’ 
what ye fancy may be ahead of ye? Aye?” 

“Oh — admit that the magnetic compass 
is a poor crutch, if you like. Whafs wrong 
with the earth-induction compass?” 

“Over water? From till I’ve heard, the 
thing’s not fairly out of the experimental 
stage, as yet—sun-compass as well. No! 
If ever I try the Western Ocean hop, I’U 
trust to what I know from hard-eamed ex- 
iperience—thafs what!” 

“You mean that you’d not even study 
in advance the weather conditions for that 
particular month? Not know whether 
there’s likely to be pack-ice and bergs un- 
der you part of the way — what the aver- 
age current and air-drift are, for that time 
of the year?” 

“Why should one bother with all that 
when he’s not steamin’ along the surface 
of the water, where he’s likely to hit or 


be influenced by ’em? The flyer is way 
above all that, d’ye see—an’ most of the 
hop is in the dark, you know. I’d look 
balmy, standin’ out on one of the wings 
with a sextant, trying to shoot the sim at 
—say—two in the morning!” 

“You speak as if you had some notion 
of trying that hop, Captain. Are you 
really considering it?” 

“Prob’ly no morę than every aviator is 
—we’ve all got the bug, morę or less. 
Even Lady Marian talks of it.” 

Warriner was suddenly apprehensive— 
and turned to her with a sharp ąuestion. 

“You wouldn’t really try anything of 
that sort—would you, Marian?” 

“Why—I fancy I might—at some 
psychological moment. Those three Amer- 
icans madę it like so many liners—on 
Schedule time.” 

“Fłyin’ east — with a tail-wind! Not 
West —buckin’ every mile of the way!” 

“Oh, it’s not always a head-wind, you 
know—nor all the way across, either. Of 
course, I don’t know how old a woman I 
may be when I die—but sometime before 
then, I expect to make that hop. Every- 
one will be doing it, you know, sooner or 
later—^when we’ve leamed the gamę and 
what to look out for.” 

^N Tuesday the cruiser lay off Plymouth 
until His Lordship came out in a 
launch. Sunday morning, she steamed 
into New York harbor, and the Earl pro- 
ceeded to Washington with Warriner, who 
had obtained a couple of weeks’ leave. On 
the morning after they left Plymouth, 
Bolling and Lady Marian were discussing 
the extreme cruising-load of her new piane, 
down at the flying-field. Presently he sug- 
gested their putting suclj a load aboard and 
finding out whether they could get off the 
ground. Much to their surprise, she lifted 
into the air without ap{>arent effort—and 
they added morę weight when they came 
down. After some experimentation, they 
decided that she could easily carry gas 
enough for at least fifty hours in the air— 
in addition to three suitcases, radio code- 
set and several days’ food-suppły. They 
had practiced communicating with the 
groimd in spark-code, upon several oc- 
casions, and were sufficiently expert to pick 
up thirty words a minutę, if necessary. 
When they finally brought ie piane down 
for the day, she said: 

“I can’t see why we shouldn’t make itl 
Can you?” 
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“Not if we get any decent break at alll 
Either we land at Mitchell Field, some 
place north of there—or else well be where 
Nungesser an’ Coli an’ the rest of ’em are 
now—wherever that is. It’s a gambie, of 
course—but I’d say a good two to one in 
our favor.” 

“Very good! We’ll say nothing to any- 
body. Get a fuli load of gas aboard at 


“Not so good, Cap’n—not too good, you 
know!” commented Lady Marian—in the 
tight cabin conversation was not too diffi- 
cult. “Of course we’ll be going higher with 
her as the fuel-supply is used up, but we’ll 
not do enough climbing to get over things 
until there’s less weight. We’ve enough 
gas aboard for a good fifty-five hours— 
possibly morę, but we shouldn’t need morę 



diff’rent times, so they wont notice it. 
Take tinned stuff—vacuum bottles of hot 
coffee—cold water. Fancy we might as 
well take automatics, with a hundred 
rounds. Might be in a hole where that 
would be the easiest way out—might come 
down where the people didn’t like us. Slip 
off tomorrow evening without mentioning 
any destination. What?” 

T JPON the following afternoon the three 
went up—^with the piane loaded up to 
fully the safe limit if not a trifle morę. It 
took off in a clean, businesslike way and 
got up to about two thousand meters— 
but while to those on the ground it ap- 
peared to be flying perfectly, the trio in 
the inclosed cabin had the sensation of 
being on a waterlogged boat. They lifted 
her another five hundred meters. Accord- 
ing to the altimeter, that seemed to be 
just about her ceiling—yet Lady Marian 
had sent that same piane up to five thou¬ 
sand meters three days before, with only 
a few hours’ supply of gas. 


than forty hours at the outside. Why not 
dump a hundred gallons or morę, and 
lighten her?” 

“Aye—^we’11 do that, possibly. But, d’ye 
see—it’s not necess’ry just yet. Wouldn’t 
it be morę advisable to run along 2 is we 
are until we really need to go higher, an’ 
then dump some of it? Eh? Might not 
have to until we’d used enough to make 
the old bus lighter anyhow.” 

“Right you are! I^at I was thinking 
of was a sudden flurry that wouldn’t give 
us much time for the dumping. But— 
we’11 wait.” 

After the piane had gone up and circled 
once over the moor, it headed due west on 
a course which would take it sixty miles 
South of Fastnet, Ireland, and hit the upper 
part of Newfoundland if there were no 
deviations. Within an hour, it was known 
in Tavistock that Lady Marian and her 
companions were heading straight out to 
sea with an unusually heavy fuel-supply. 
Within twó hours it was known in London 
and Liverpool, merely as a surmise, that 
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an attempt at another Western Ocean hop 
might be tried out—but on the other side 
of the Atlantic, every afternoon paper in 
the Eastern States was coming out with a 
two- or three-column head over the state- 
ment that the well-known Lady Marian 
Cromerley, with Captain Sam Bolling and 
Mr. Randall Williams, had started on a 
westerly hop. 

AT ten o’clock that evening, when the 
three had finished a very comfortable 
dinner and the piane had been in the air 
five hours, Williams started up the little 
generator and began sending out a com- 
mercial cali on sixteen hundred raeters. 
He supposed that his output on the 
antennae strung along the upper wing 
might possibly amount to a thousand watts 
—which, at sea, ought to give him from 
five to seven hundred miles radius under 
favorable atmospheric conditions. Getting 
no immediate reply, he tuned up and down 
the merchant-marine band until he finally 
got a faint buzz of code-acknowledgment 
from a C. P. R. boat whose operator said 
they were approximately in 15 W. Lon. 50- 
27 N. Lat.—and that, according to their 
radio-compass, the piane must be some- 
thing over a hundred miles due east of 
them. Fifteen minutes later, another 
steamer had relayed this first report to the 
big R. C. A. Station at Rocky Point, Long 
Island, and it was being heard , all over 
the United States. When Williams gave 
his companions the steamer’s ppsition, 
they wanted to know about whefe that 
would be on the map. He showed them, 
on a smali Mercator chart—but they said 
he must be way off. 

“Why, Randall, this bxis has been doing 
a hundred and thirty miles an hour every 
day we’ve been up! According to that op¬ 
erator, we aren’t morę than a hundred 
miles West of Irelandl Just figurę up five 
hours and a half at a himdred and thirty 
miles, and see where it is on the chart!” 

“That would bring us practically right 
over where he says he is—fifteen west 
longitude—two hundred and forty geo- 
graphical miles west of Fastnet, Ireland. 
And his radio-compass would give the same 
strength of signal in every direction. But 
he says it’s much stronger to the east of 
him, though weak enough at that—be- 
tween a hundred and fifty and two hun¬ 
dred miles away. He’s undoubtedly right 
—those chaps use their radio-compasses 
enough to know what they’re talking about. 


The reason for it is that we’re making no 
allowance for the strong west wind we’re 
bucking into. If we were making a hun¬ 
dred and thirty—with a head-wind at 
sixty—we’d be actually doing only about 
seventy—probably less than tHat, because 
the load we’re carrying, while ^ding to 
the momentum once we’re moving, re- 
ąuires morę of a shove to push it, and we’ve 
not increąsed our horsepower at all.” 

Bolling said he \vas making altogether 
too much allowance for wind, that what 
they were getting simply couldn’t be any 
sixty-mile gale. Williams told him to open 
the side door of the cabin and see whether 
he cared about climbing out on the wings. 
When the Captain did open the door, he 
was inclined to revise his estimate some- 
what, but wouldn’t agree that the wind 
could be over forty miles or that they were 
doing less than a good steady ninety. 

At five in the morning Lady Marian got 
another liner about twenty five degrees 
west of Greenwich. When the operator 
courteously sent his codę at haif-speed for 
her, she madę out that he thought they 
were directly north of him about sixty 
miles. She thanked him, and he wished 
her good luck—said that boats on the 
North Atlantic were listening for her re- 
ports every few minutes, relaying to shore 
on both sides. He thought, from the 
strength of her signals, that anyone within 
five hundred miles would pick them up un¬ 
der average conditions—two hundred, if 
the static was bad. 

They had hot coffee and something 
morę to eat, about eight—then held a 
council of war. 

“At this ratę, we’ll only be a little morę 
than halfway across at the end of twenty- 
four hours—and the Americans madę 
nearly three times the distance in thirty- 
six!” 

“With strong tail-winds—which are 
equally strong head-winds goin’ this way. 
At this ratę, we’ll make Nova Scotia easy 
enough, even if we have to come down 
there for another half-load of gas to make 
Mitchell Field. What do you think, Ran¬ 
dall?” 

“Weil—I still fancy that St. Johns, New- 
foundland, is a fairly good gambie on our 
last few gallons. We may count on that, 
I think, if the luck isn’t too much against 
us.” 

“St. John’s! Why, man, you’re dotty! 
Thafs morę than five himdred miles east 
of Halifax—an’ I was figurin’ we’d still 



have a good many gallons when we come 
down there!” 

“Yes—but you’re not figuring upon 
some other things. Fye been getting what 
glimpses I could, below, when the sun 
came out once or twice. We had ice-cakes 
under us for half an hour. We’ve had 
morę than half a dozen bergs. We’re con- 
siderably north of the steamer-tracks— 
which of course shortens our distance some, 
but isn’t so good on weather—I can’t quite 
figurę out how we happen to be there. 
And if you ask me, I’d say the air feels 
dev’lish like snowi Weil—snów, d’ye see, 
isn’t so good for us—^not good at all, in 
fact. Fd say head morę to the south—at 
once—though I doubt if that’11 rid us of 
the snów.” 

“If it wont, whafs the use? You say 
the distance is shorter, farther north— 
seems to me thafd be better.” 

“Yes—it’s shorter—to Labrador. But, 
d’ye see—I’m not strong for Labrador. 
It’s land, of course, but dev’lish cold an’ 
barren!” 

“What the deuce!” The piane began to 
buck—and bump as violently as if it were 
hitting pinnacles on a berg. “Low pres- 
sure, by Jove! Fancy you’re right about 
the snów, old chap. I sayd Look at the 
compass—that last bump gave it the stag- 
gers! How the deuce can we be surę of 
south when the dev’lish thing wont keep 
still long enough! Oh, well—long’s the 
wind’s dead ahead, we know we’re goin’ 
generally west, an’ that’s where we want 
to go, aint it?” 

“Wind’s likely to shift any old way in 
a storm, if it has a cyclonic twist. We’ll 
have to do the best we can with that com¬ 
pass—just figurę it’s sick an’ irresponsible. 


Williams crept out upon the wings with a 
hatchet and knocked off a lot of the ice. 


but meanin’ well all the same. PrOb’ly it’s 
a darned sight nearer right than the wind- 
direction, if we really know what that is. 
I’d not swear to it myselfl” 


DLINDING flurries of snów and sleet 
enyeloped them—suddenly. In fif- 

teen or twenty minutes the piane seemed 
to moye a trifle sluggishly. Not really 
surę he’d get back, Williams crept out upon 
the wings with a hatchet and knocked off 
ąuite a lot of the ice which had formed 
dong the forward edges. When the numb- 
ness in his hands wamed him that he must 
giye it up or not get back, he managed to 
reach the door and pound upon it until the 
Captain hauled him in. Lady Marian had 
been trying to gain altitude and get aboye 
the snów. Whether she actually did this 
or whether they ran into a smali area of 
clearer, lighter air, they neyer knew. For 
the next few hours they got occasional sky 
and moonlight. Once, they sighted, far 
south of them, what appeared to be a big 
liner with two funnels, and tried to cali 
her—but it was oyer an hour before Wil¬ 
liams could get his transmitting-set to 
Work, and by that time they couldn’t suc- 
ceed in getting any acknowledgment. Pres- 
ently it occurred to Williams that some of 
the morę powerful receiying-sets on the 
liners might pick up his faint signals when 
his own set was too weak to get theirs. So 
he began sending out on different waye- 
lengths the same message: 


Cromerley piane—ten o’clock Friday 
night—don’t know position—have just 
sighted large steamer with two smali fun¬ 
nels—apparently thirty miles south. 
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This message he repeated twenty thnes. 

Two hours afterward a W.S.W. gale 
struck them—edging the piane consider- 
ably farther north than they supposed they 
were going. Then came morę snów— 
blinding, freezing, soft enough to form 
morę ice on the propeller-blades and wings. 
At one time, with the compass jumping so 
violently that it was useless, they ran due 
north without knowing it—changing back 
to W; by S. by a pure fluke when the wind 
seemed to be almost on their taił—and 
probably was, for a few minutes. 

Between seven and eight o’clock, eastem 
standard time, an amateur in one of the 
smaller cities of Maine picked up the last 
half of that ten o’clock message from mid- 
ocean. Being one of the really scientific 
bugs with a fine equipment of his own 
build, he kept dogge^y tuning up and 
down the marinę bands until he caught 
the fuli message on another wave—faintly, 
but elear enough to be surę ' of it wiA 
what he had picked up' before. He im- 
mediately called up the leading newspaper 
of his town, and gave the managing-editor 
what he had heard. As he had given the 
paper and some of the large radio-stations 
yaluable information before, the editor 
wired the message down to Boston—where 
it was put on the air as imconfirmed news 
and broadcasted all over the coimtry. It 
was the last message received from the 
Cromerley piane—considered by nine- 
tenths of the radio-audience a hoax or pure 
imagination, simply because no liner had 
reported receiving anything of the sort, 
when it had been near enough to be sighted 
by the plEme and had an eąuipment which 
enabled its operators to talk with both 
sides of the Atlantic at once. 

IN Washington, Lord Cromerley and 

Lieutenant Warriner sat up all night in 
a friend’s house, listening to half-hourly 
radio reports—and they were but two out 
of millions. Reporters sat around the edi- 
torial-rooms of all the leading papers in 
the country—waiting for morę news to 
break. In the various stations, broadcast- 
ers stood their “mikes” and telephones on 
the same desk—sending out for occasional 
sandwiches and coffee through the night. 
In city homes and isolated farmhouses, 
people went to bed with their sets switched 
on—and dozed between the half-hourly 
announcements. 

This was practicałly what had happened 
during every one of the transatlantic 


flights. In this particular case, however, 
the interest weis emphasized by the fact 
that the person responsible for the flight — 
the chief figurę in it — ^was a handsome, 
well-known, daredevil girl who was also a 
skillful aviator with a number of success- 
ful flights to her credit. All Saturday 
there were conflicting rumors. Two men 
and a woman had been seen on an island 
off Nova Scotia— a woman had been seen 
from one of the search-planes clinging to 
wreckage, off Newfoundland—three mov- 
ing objects had been seen on an ice-floe, up 
Labrador way—an old habitant of the 
Gaspe region had distinctly heard the drone 
of a piane over his house and a crashing 
of timber as it came down in the woods 
beyond him. But—they all checked up to 
—nothing; imagination or some natural oc- 
currence—accounted for in a normal way. 

By Sunday, Lord Cromerley and War¬ 
riner were convinced that the piane had 
never gotten as far as Newfoundland. 
Whether there could be any chance ąt all 
for life, anywhere short of that, they didn’t 
know. It seemed impossible. The Gov- 
ernment was doing, as they supposed, 
everything that could be done—sending 
out planes and patrol-boats to search as 
long as there seemed to be any hope at all. 

. On Monday afternoon one of the Amer¬ 
ican naval officers whom Warriner knew 
and liked telephoned from New York to 
ask if he and His Lordship would be wiłl- 
ing to come up by next train and meet a 
friend of the Captain’s who thought he 
might be abłe to give them some yaluable 
information conceming the piane. War¬ 
riner immediately wanted to know why the 
friend hadn’t already giyen this Informa¬ 
tion to the press or the Goyernment. 

“Because it is actualljt morę or less 
theoretic — though based upon scientific in¬ 
formation which he has receiyed. The 
probabilities are that neither one would pay 
any serious attention to him—or go to any 

expense in testing out his theories . 

Wait a minutę, now! .... Just listen un¬ 
til I’m .through! I happen personally to 
know of five mysteries which both the 
press and the police gave up as impossible 
to solye. My friend did solve them —say- 
ing lives, property and reputations. I 
think in a case of this SOTt he would make 
no charge for his seryices, though he’s not 
in business for his health any morę than 
the rest of us. When it comes to keen in- 
tuitkm, analyticał scientific reasoning, cold, 
prccise deductiwi, he’ll haye you sitting up 




From Ihe men in 
smali space there came 
land exclamałians: 
“Ceme Uinside, blarst 
ye — aa’ skul the bloady 
doort” 


and paying cloee attention before he’s been 
talking five minutes. I’m not guaranteeing 
Łhat he’ll help you—perh^ he wont go so 
far as saying that himself, but I consider 
it better than a fifty-fifty pjr(^x>sition that 
he’ll find Lady Marian and her compan- 
KMis łf they’re still alive! He thinks it 
quite possible that they may be. Will you 
two come to New York—at once?” 

“I’ll come—and I fancy Lord Cromerley 
will also. The proposition sounds rather 
batty, but deuce take it all, we’re n^lectin’ 
noth^ which may offer a chance of hnd- 
ing ’em, you know! Aye—^we’11 comel” 

"W/HEN Captain Sumner met thełr train 
^ at the Pennsylvania Station, he todt 
them in a taxi down to the Wall Street 
district—and escorted them up in the all- 
night elevator of a thirty-story office bułld- 
ing as far as the twenty-fifth floor, where 
they went into a large studio with spacious 
Windows which faced down the Bay. Here 
they found a tali, athletic man with power- 
ful features, surrounded by paintings, 
armor, rare and beautiful objects used as 
properties in his professional work. The 
man didn’t look like an artist—his rowns 


didn’t look like the habitat of anything 
dse. Upon the wali op^site the big ex- 
panse of Windows, under a length of mer»- 
cnry-vapor light, the two halves of the big 
Admiralły chart of the North Atlantic, 
with smaller U.,S. pilot charts of the cur- 
rent year, were fastened by thumb-tacks. 

As Sumner introduced them, Normanton 
sald: 

“I recogniae Lmrd Cromerley from his 
pictures, and I’ve se«i iLieutenant War- 
rlner—^but can’t remember where. Help 
yourselves to cigars and winie, gentlemen— 
pick out some aasy chairs—may be some- 
what long-winded before I get through. 
First—1 want to a^ some ąuestions. 
From what little I could pkk out of the 
newspapers, I infer that Randałl Williams 
has Uie morę scientific mind of the three. 
That right? And that he would most 
likely object to ntaking a start upon this 
sort of adventure without ^orougfi 
preparation—but was enough of a sport to 
trail along if the other two wouldn’t listen 
to him. Right?” 

“Aye. Fancy Randall’s much that sort 
of chap.” 

“Goodl You see, I’m banking upon 
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that scientific thoroughness of his when 
they finally got up against it. Also I infer 
that Lady Marian is a first-cl£iss pilot un- 
der average European flying conditions— 
cool, resourceful as far as the handling of 
a piane is concemed—but inipulsive enough 
to start off on some risky proposition, de- 
pending upon her skill alone to puli her 
through. And that Captain Bolling, while 
an expert in combat and stunt-flying, has 
had no experience in long-distance hops, 
particularly over water. Right?” 

“Er—quite so, Mr. Normanton. I 
fancy you’ll have hit them off exactly as 
they are—three diff’rent temperam’nts.” 

“Then, as a basis upon which we may 
safely start, I’m fairly certain that they 
took off on the spur of the moment with 
but a few hours of preparation. That 
there was little or no studying of weather 
conditions—telegraphing the Admiralty and 
the U. S. Hydrographic Department for 
the latest reports—wind, currents, iCe, all 
the things a shipmaster would like to 
know, on the surface of the water. They 
just ,went up and headed west across the 
North Atlantic, expecting to see some evi- 
dence of Newfoundland or Nova Scotia by 
the next aftemoon at the latest—probably 
expecting the piane to make within twenty 
miles of its usual average speed. All right! 
Now let’s see what began to happen.” 

“But—how the deuce can you possibly 
know that, Mr. Normanton?” 

“Ili show you. And if you think I’m 
surmising beyond the facts, don’t hesitate 
about saying so. They took off from Dart- 
moor Thursday aftemoon—supposing their 
piane was doing about a hundred and 
thirty, or a hundred and fifteen at the 
worst. It had done better than a hundred 
and fifty with a light load—so they figured 
the average in their Continental flying at 
a hundred and twenty-five or thirty. At 
ten o’clock that evening Randall Williams 
succeeded in getting the Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford —^whose operator then fixed the 
plane’s position as approximately eighty or 
ninety miles west of Fastnet, which must 
have been at least a hundred and fifty 
miles less than they had been figuring, and 
farther north than they thought they were 
steering. Of course we’ll never know until 
they tell us just what the discussion was 
at that point—but I’m banking on its hav- 
ing been something of that sort. Am I 
within the probabilities so far, Lieutenant?” 

“Entirely so, I fancy! As a navigator, 
I’d say the same thing.” 


“All right. Next—^we know that they 
didn’t have much trouble during the night, 
except from failing properly to allow for 
compass-variation—deviation, and wind- 
drift. The Duchess reported a sixty-five- 
mile wind in that vicinity. The charts 
show a magnetic variation of twenty-two 
to twenty-four degrees west, along the 
course they followed that night—and con- 
sidering the basis on which we are visualiz- 
ing them, Williams is the only one who 
might have tried to figurę that. Pre- 
sumably, having no pilot chart for that 
month with them, he wouldn’t know what 
the variation was at that point. Being an 
engineer instead of a navigator, he wouldn’t 
be conversant with many details of that 
sort, though I’m gambling upon his knowl- 
edge of some. At five o’clock in the mora- 
ing Lady Marian succeeded in getting the 
Helig Olav, which takes a much morę 
northerly course than the Liverpool liners. 
She wasn’t as fast in receiving codę as 
Williams, so the operator sent at half-speed 
to insure her getting it. He placed the 
piane as sixty to eighty miles north of him, 
and on dead-reckoning from the previous 
noon jMsition, he was twenty-five degrees 
west of Greenwich. This again must have 
been a disappointment to them—because 
nine-tenths of the aviators would have fig¬ 
ured that they should have madę by that 
time at least three hundred miles farther 
west—also, they should have been to the 
South of the Helig Olav’s course instead 
of to the north of it.” 

Vr^ARRINER had risen from his chair 

^ to follow, on the smali pilot chart of 
the North Atlantic, the points Normanton 
madę. 

“I fancy you’re absolutely right, old chap 
—so far, at least! The wind-drift—at 
sixty-five miles, from the sou’-east—^would 
have been shovin’ ’em farther north, little 
by little—an’ would have cut their speed 
to just about half, keepin’ them back much 
farther east than they supposed—using up 
their gas in buckin’ Uie gde.” 

“Precisely. Now we come to what they 
struck during the day. The pilot chart for 
the previous month shows average areas of 
low-pressure right about where they were 
—which means a strong probability of 
snów and sleet-sąualls at almost any time 
that month. A Southwest wind would keep 
the snów a bit soft, but their motion in 
a five- or six-thousand-foot altitude would 
make wings and propeller-blades cold 
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enough to freeze anything wet that struck 
them. The ‘wind-roses’ for that locality 
show that, while the prevailing wind was 
West and Southwest, it blew all around the 
compass for some hours out of each hun- 
dred. The red storm-axis łines show that 
there was a heavy storm there during the 
previous month which started north of their 
position and circled around it until it dis- 
appeared in the northeast. The Hdig Olav 
reported catching one heli of a snow-squall, 
^wet and sleety, a few hours after they 
talked with the piane—continuing pretty 
well through the day, and boxing the com¬ 
pass. That amateur up in Maine reported 
at seven-forty-five, Eastern standard time, 
a message sent from the piane about ten 
by their clock, which, I imagine, Williams 
would have set an hour or two later than 
Greenwich, that evening. (He’d know 
enough to do that.) That message, to- 
night, is set down as a hoax upon the part 
of some irrespwnsible amateur with an 
abortive sense of humor. The Maine 
radio-bug is credited with receiving it in 
perfect good faith because he has an ex- 
cellent reputation for serious and valuable 
information, invariably found correct when 
it could be checked up. But it’s generally 
discounted as a hoax upon him by some 
Nova Scotia amateur with a weak set— 
because no report has come from any 
steamer near that area as picking up any 
such message.” 

“It said they had sighted, by moonlight, 
a large liner about thirty miles south of 
them. Sounds hardly possible, you know!” 

“Yes—they could have done that if con- 
ditions were exactly right. Presumably 
they were still at least three thousand feet 
up. A liner south of them would have 
been exactly in the wake of the moon at 
that time on the horizon, so that the re- 
flected light would silhouette her. With 
ten-power night-glasses and elear air, they 
could have madę her out, easily, at that 
altitude. They mention two smali fun- 
neis. We know they had been getting off 
their course, far to the north of the Liver- 
pool steamer-tracks and even north of 
those follftwed by the Scandinavian boats. 
We know about the average speed they 
really had been making. According to 
that, I figured their position at that time 
—on the large chart—as being approxi- 
mately thirty-five degrees west and fifty- 

three north.Now get this! At ten 

o’clock last Friday evening the Fredertk 
VIII was—on dead-reckoning from her 


noon position—in fifty-two degrees and 
thirty minutes north, and exactly tbirty- 
five degrees west of Greenwich — ^having 
detoured north of her regular course. to 
avoid a big berg. Can't get much closer 
checking up than that, can you?” 

“DUT —but—why the devil didn’t she 
get that message?” queried Warriner. 

“There may be a dozen explanations (or 
I that. Williams may have sent out the mes¬ 
sage on different wave-lengths at some 
later hour, but given that as the time when 
he sighted the boat in order to have some- 
body check up on it. The Fredertk VIII 
has two good-sized funneis, but they are 
narrower than the big English and French 
liners—would give the impression of being 
rather smali, in a silhouette, thirty miles 
away. She has a three-deck superstruc- 
ture, which would give her the appearance 
of a big liner. Aside from all that, she was 
the only boat within four hundred miles of 
that px)sition at that hour, on that particu- 
lar night. I had interest enough in the 
CBse to cali up her master by radio and 
talk with him in codę until I got these 
facts. Neither the press nor the Govem- 
ment will admit that any later word has 
been received from the piane sińce Lady 
Marian’s talk with the HeUg Olav that 
moming. But we absolutely know the ten 
p. M. message was a bona-fide one— know 
that within jn hour of that time the worst 
snów and sleet storm on the North Atlan¬ 
tic, last week, came roaring down upon 
both the piane and the Fredeńk VIII — 
lasting over most of the western area until 
Sunday moming. Know that the piane 
was then running into a fog-area extending 
three hundred miles, northeast to South¬ 
west, and a hundred And fifty miles across. 
Know that when last heard of, with her 
fuel-supply half exhausted, she was ac- 
tually a good eight or nine hundred miles 
east of where all the newspapers are plac- 
ing her, and where even the Goverament 
aviators suppose she is — well east of the 
lower tip of Greenland instead of nearly 
or quite over to the Labrador coast-line. 

“Tlie point which has misled them en- 
tirely is their faiiure to take that Friday 
night message seriously and find out what 
liner mi^t have been in that approximate 
position at the time. INre no doubt that 
officitds of the linę, and probably a few 
others as well, have asked the Frederik’s 
operator if he got any such message — or 
that he told them, as he did me, that he 
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was on duty all night and got nothing of 
the sort. Weil—they’ve let it go at thati 
Nobody seems to have figured that the 
subseąuent storni, fuli of atmospheric dis- 
turbance, might have prevented the Fred- 
erik’s getting it. They. were doubtless 
busy with a lot of other messages in that 
storm, pretty much all night. Nobody has 
madę half enough allowance for what such 
a storm would do to the piane and her 
compass. She certainly had no earth-in- 
duction compass—the ice on her wings 
added to the weight, lowering her ceiling 
—using up morę fuel for the carr 3 dng of 
it. In fact, I don’t believe even the Navy 
men have bothered to look up anything 
that was happening east of Greenland, that 
night—they were so darned surę the boat 
must have gotten farther west.” 

“Then—you think they must have gone 
down and under, somewhere in that fog 
area, southeast of Greenland?” 

“I think they found themselves being 
forced down, there, and kept a lookout for 
something which might float them. The 
Helig Olav reported several floes a mile 
long, and occasional bergs, right along 
under where the piane must have been 
heavy with ice—and they were very soon 
farther north after talking with her. They 
could land on ice-floes easy enough—prob- 
ably without much damage to the piane. 
They must have had at least three or four 
days’ supply of food. People at the flying- 
field said all three had automatics—so they 
might easily shoot something to eat. 
Water is merely a ąuestion of melting 
snów—or eating it. But—there is another 
possibility which nobody seems to have 
considered. Of course it’s not too good— 
I don’t say that. But it’s at least possible. 
Come over and look at these pilot charts 
—all of you! Know what this llttle red 
blob is?”—touching a spot on the cjhart 
with his pencil. 

W/ARRINER grinned—then looked 

^ thoughtful. 

“Hmph! By Jovel I fancy I can see 
what you’re gettin’ at, old chap, still—eh? 
That’11 be a derelict, of course—way down 
in the Gulf Stream. Here’s another, south 
of Newfoundland—floatin’ bottom up.” 

“Yes—and if you look at this chart for 
the following month, you’ll see that both 
have disappeared. As soon as possible 
after a derelict has been reported, Your 
Lordship, one of the Navy patrol-boats 
goes out to where it, was last seen, follows 


the current-drift until she finds and sinks 
it, as a danger to navigation. Every little 
while, however, the patrol-boat fails to lo- 
cate the derelict, or the floating wreckage 
reported—the supposition being either 
that it afterward sank, or that the position 
reported was erroneous. In the latter case 
it may be reported elsewhere by some other 
boat or may drift into the Sargasso Sea or 
some other No Man’s Land where it 
wouldn’t be located for years. In Novem- 
ber the schooner Aimee Saunders was re¬ 
ported as a derelict two hundred miles off 
Cape Farewell on a linę with Indian Har- 
bor. Labrador. Two patrol-boats failed to 
find her. 

“Previous to that—in August or Septem- 
ber, I think—a two-thousand-ton steamer 
was loaded with Steel and equipment for a 
big radio-station on the east coast of 
Greenland—Engllsh and Danish share- 
holders. , There was a Greenland Eskimo 
as scullion in the galley, with a colored 
cook—both superstitious. Somehow got it 
into their heads that the radio was a 
hoodoo. Poisoned the master—both mates 
and both engineers. Suspicion against 
them, but no doctor aboard and no direct 
proof. Radio men were not navigators. 
Crew put them in one boat—took others 
for themselves—abandoned the steamer 
somewhere southeast of Cape Farewell— 
compelled radio men to follow them until 
they lost sight of her. Boats got separated 
next night—crew never heard from—may 
have drowned, may have gotten ashore and 
scattered. Radio men in open boat until 
food and water were gone. When picked 
up, only one was alive and he was raving 
crazy—in hospital nearly four months be- 
fore he recovered sufficiently to give any 
coherent account of what, had happened. 
By that time the steamer had been posted 
as missing—has never been seen sińce then, 
although it was searched for in January. 

“You will notice that the Labrador cur- 
rent is a pretty strong one, flowing south¬ 
east and filling a good two-thirds of Davis 
Strait. Also that the Greenland Current 
is confined pretty close inshore—flowing 
down the east side, around Cape Farewell, 
and up the west side in Davis Strait. 
Seven hundred miles southeast of Cape 
Farewell you get tangent-current running 
up toward Greenland ffom the Gulf 
Stream, but not very strong. These three 
different currents form a dead space of 
little or no current just about where that 
fog-area is that the piane was flying into 



When they ivaved and skouted, 
tke pilot, recognńtng them, 
pointed to tke edge oj the ice- 
floe, and banked his piane. 


when last heard from. A derelict borne 
sdong on the edge of either current is al- 
most certain to fetch up in that center of 
dead-water which is filled occasionally with 
drift-ice and floes seven or eight months of 
the year—possibly morę or less open water 
at other times. That derelict schooner and 
the abandoned radio-steamer are probably 
somewhere in that dead-water—may stay 
there indefinitely—certainly had quite a 
supply of canned food aboard. Nobody 
goes there—it’s out of any ste£imer-track; 
they may be there for years if they don’t 
drift off into one of the currents. Even if 
they did, they’d be edged back toward the 
dead-water. And it’s entirely possible that 
there may be other derelicts somewhere in 
that area. If they didn’t go under when 
they came down, it’s barely possible that 
one or two of the other missing aviators 
may be there toda)?—though I think 
there’s much less cbance for it than with 
Lady Marian and her companions.” 

I ORD CROMERLEY was eager, but 
still doubtful. It was difficult for him 
to pin his faith on pure theory. “You 
really think that chance is good enough to 
warrant our going up there with a 
steamer?” he asked. 

"If I didn’t think that, I shouldn’t have 
bothered you with the communicationl’' 


“What would you suggest in the way of 
a rescuing craft?” 

“One of the St. Lawrence ice-breaking 
coasters, if you can get her—and you 
might at this time in the Provinces because 
navigation wont open up for another 
couple of months at least. Those boats 
have a curved stem and are strongly re- 
inforced, for’ard, with extra collision-bulk- 
heads—^run right up on the ice and crack 
it with their weight. I’d also take a couple 
of good bydropJan^s—two-seaters, carrying 
three at a pinch.” 

“Gould we induce you to go with us, Mr. 
Normanton?” 

“Weil—^I haven’t any use at all for a 
spot as cold as that, but I’m exceedingły 
interested in finding out whether my stu^ 
and deductions are really any good, or 
whether IN^e overlooked something which 
madę the Navy men discard the possibility 
whhout much consideration. However— 
I’m willing to put it up to Warriner, bere. 
Do you think I may possibly be way out, 
Lieutenant?” 

“On the contrYy, old chap! I’m by way 
of bein’ a bit of oceanographer, myself— 
qualified in that, d’ye see; an’ I can’t dis- 
cover a single point where your reasonin’ 
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is at fault. Your whole contention is that 
possibly three times out of four in this 
western flight, no piane will cover anything 
like the distance it’s suppx)sed to cover in 
a given time — that unless a lot of allow- 
ance is madę for windage an’ magnetic 
deviation — using an earth-induction com- 
pass — the boat must be forced way north 
of her course, into bad weather which ice 
an’ load will prevent her climbin’ over— 
an’ that, if this occurs, she’s bound to come 
down approximately in that dead-spot of 
fog an’ no current. On the other hand, 
with your figurin’ an’ the experience those 
on the piane must have had, it shouldn’t 
be so vastly dif&clt to lay a course, with 
the proper instrum’nts an’ preparation, so 
that much of this danger would be elimi- 
nated. Eh?” 

“Oh, it’s going to be done before so very 
long — and we’ll learn how to do it safely, 
forty-nine times out of fifty.” 

now return to the piane on Friday 

^ night, after the last message had been 
sent. Apparently, the motors were run- 
ning smoothly— but if they hadn’t been, 
there was no chance for examining them 
in that sleet storm. Williams’ experience 
in trying to chop away the ice had con- 
vinced him that another fifteen minutes 
outside of the cabin, before daylight, would 
be his last. They knew there was morę ice 
on the wings and propeller-blades by the 
feel of the bus, counteracting the gain in 
lightness from using up so many gallons of 
gas, but the piane was still able to fly at a 
pretty good clip. 

As the seriousness of their situation in- 
creased. Lady Marian became cooler — con- 
centrating upon the job in hand with all 
the strength of .her unusually elear mind. 
She had taken over the Controls herself, 
and was studying the jerky movements of 
the compass, trying to hit upon the mean 
center between the oscillations of the 
needle. By swinging the piane up very 
slightly and steadying it on its course, the 
needle would reduce its oscillations to nar- 
row llmits. Her allowances for magnetic 
variation had been madę only in dense fog, 
as she could see the terrain at other times 
and paid no attention to the compass — but 
she had heard somewhere that the North 
Atlantic varitition was several points west 
of north —so it seemed, working it out in 
her head, that if she steered about one 
hundred degrees west of north, she would 
be actually going ninety degrees west of it 
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—or due west on the vernier. (This was 
still seventeen degrees short of the proper 
allowance—but she wouldn’t have believed 
that.) Once she had it settled in her mind, 
right or wrong, she kept nursing piane and 
compass to synchronize in their movements 
until she maintained a morę or less steady 
course at three thousand feet above the 
water, if the altimeter was functioning 
properly—and it seemed to be. 

Bolling and Randall Williams were 
lounging on the benches at the side of the 
cabin behind her—smoking their pipes with 
careless confidence that the gale which 
penetrated various crevices hadn’t left 
enough gas-vapor inside to ignite. There 
had been a three-day supply of hot coffee 
in the vacuum bottles—six bottles for each 
of them; and they sipped a little now to 
hearten them up. The two had exchanged 
a glance or two in silence—a faintly grin- 
ning one, which sald: “Last ride, old 
chapt Here’s my best to yout” Lady 
Marian wasn’t admitting anythfng of the 
sort, as yet, though she thought their 
chances were nonę too good. 

Hour after hour through the night, she 
sat there and drove the piane forward with 
every ounce of push there was in the roar- 
ing motors. Shortly after daybreak the 
altimeter showed less than a thousand feet 
—she couldn’t force the bus any higher—it 
simply refused to climb. Then, for a while, 
the snów let up. The sky was mottled lead 
all around except a strip down along the 
eastern horizon, through which a blazing 
red sun shot a heartening flood of light 
across the water—light which touched with 
■ pink a white and sparkling expanse below 
them. They were coasting along just inside 
the edge of it—with dark, bottle-green 
water beyond, elear to the horizon. 

“Randall! Figurę how much gas there 
is left—ąuicklyl” 

It took him about ten minutes to do this. 

“Sixteen hours’ supply—at the ratę 
we’ve been using it. How did you happen 
to drop down so far?” 

“Can’t get the bus fifty feet higher— 
she must be fairly loaded with ice! Fancy 
she’ll not stay up another two hours unless 
we can get most of it off, and we’d freeze 
trying to do it. No use, old chaps! We’ve 
something here to land on—possibly I can 
pick out a place where it’ll not damage the 
piane, and we may get her up again after 
an overhaul! I say! Whafs that black 
thing over there—sticking out of the ice? 
Put your glasses on it! ” 
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“Smali steamer, by Jovel Seems to 
have been pinched between two floes which 
came together an’ piled up a ridge along 
where tbey joined. There’s open water be- 
yond the other floe—the two of them about 
three miles each way, I’d say. Big cakes 
of drift-ice in every direction.” 

“May be a lot of things on her we can 
use! Good shelter in this weather, at all 
events. The floe this side appears to be 
fiat snów on top. Tli take the bus down 
on thatl” 

THREE times she circled about and 
“dragged” the floe—examining its sur- 
face from fifty feet above; then skimmed 
lightly down—closer—closer—until she 

madę a perfect landing without injury to 
the piane, as far as they could see, when 
they climbed out. But the temperatura- 
was considerably below zero, penetrat- 
ing even their fleece-lined flying-suits and 
helmets. The hike for the imprisoned 
steamer seemed nearer five miles than the 
one it actually was, as they had to climb 
over a good deal of rough ice where the floe 
had “bunched” under pressure—but they 
finally reached her side—then looked at 
each other in silent amazement. A thin 
spiral of smoke was curling up from a pipę 
over the galley, forward! 

Pulling an automatic from the long out- 
side pocket in her flying-trousers. Lady 
Marian examined it to see if it was in 
working order—then grasped a ropę which 
hung over the side and “walked” herself 
up to the raił—Williams and the Captain 
following. After glancing about the deck, 
she opened the door leading into the cabin- 
gangway aft, and- they went into the smali 
mess-saloon—silently closing the door after 
them. Searching this and the half-dozen 
staterooms around it, they found no evi- 
dence that it had been occupied at all. 
The place was freezing cold—being heated 
by radiators only when there was steam 
under the boilers, so that whoever were 
aboard had found it a simpler problem to 
bunk in the gaJley where they could keep 
warm by the stove. After a few minutes 
there seemed nothing else to do but find 
out just what they were up against, so they 
ąuietly went forward to the galley—then 
silently opened the door. 

^IX men were in the smali space—three 
in bunks—three on stoołs near the fire, 
playing some gamę with a greasy pack 
of cards. On the wash-bench which served 


as a table when meals were being prepared, 
was a mass of dirty dishes with scraps of 
food adhering to them—on the rangę, a 
caldron of soup and a big pot of coffee. A 
tali negro was evidently the cook—an 
Eskimo, in his parka, might have been a 
visitor or one of the party. The other four 
were average fo’c’stle seamen—a Dane, a 
Cockney, an Irishman, a Singapore beach- 
comber—all except the Eskimo speaking 
what passed for English. 

There were łoud excłamations. 

“H’ I s’y! .... Come h’inside, błarst 
ye—an’ shut th’ błoody door. Oo d’ye 
farncy likes ter freeze h’in weather like 
this!” 

The three stepped in and closed the door. 

“Been here long—^you chaps?” 

“Ań’ wot’11 that be to you —felley-me- 
lad?” 

“Not a thing, buddy—not a single 
bloomin’ thing, if you like this place an’ 
the scenery here! Lovely climate! We 
just happened along, an’ we’re leavin’ pres- 
ently—in a few days. But while we stay, 
we’d like to point out a few things 
about this hotel which aren’t according to 
Lloyd’s. There’s no hot water for our 
bawths, you know—an’ no heat in the 
saloon. That’11 have to be looked after a 
bit—while we stay. In fact, you’ll find 
the fo’c’stle morę comfortable than this 
after we’ve put on the steam.” 

“An’ ’ow th’ bloody ’ell will ye be doin’ 
that, now?” 

“Why—there’s doubtless plenty of coal 
aboard. Three of you are coming below 
with me to get fire under the boilers. After 
it’s once good an’ red, it’ll only take a 
sprinklin’ of coal on top, three or four 
times a day, to keep all the steam we’ll 
need for heat and lights'. Electrics are a 
dev’lish sight better than the paraffin lan- 
terns you’ve got here. Any objections to 
havin’ everybody comfortable while we 
stay?” 

IN amazed speculation the men looked at 

each other. Knowing nothing of the 
way the piping system of the boat was ar- 
ranged, how the dynamos were run, or in 
fact anything which went on below except 
the mere Sioveling of coal into the 
furnaces, it hadn’t occurred to them as po's- 
sible to get the steamer into a morę habit- 
able condition for the climate. As the idea 
penetrated, they were strong for it. They 
were naturally suspicious of these three 
strangers who had dropped from nowhere— 
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but they seemed to know nothing about the 
steamer or ber crew. AU of the engine and 
stokehold men had been either poisoned or 
killed, afterward, in the boats before they 
sighted the ice-floes. They had been living 
on her for five months, eating a good many 
fish and seals which they had managed to 
catch. 

Three of them went below with Captain 
Bolling, but he took no chances with them. 
He directed, crisply but pleasantly, what 
they were to do, and they carried out his 
orders—^naturally supposing that he was 
a shipmaster, and obeying automatically. 
In four hours steam was hissing pleasantly 
through the pipes, the fo’c’stle was a morę 
comfortable place for the six men, and dis- 
cipline, morę or less elastic, had been estab- 
lished. Williams and Lady Marian had 
discovered a smali electric stove in the sa- 
loon-pantry, together with plated coffee- 
and teapots—dishes, frying-pans, enough 
utensils to get up a very decent hot meal if 
the raw materials were available. 

So Bolling arranged watches and a work- 
ing arrangement which at first seemed to 
be satisfactory all round. The men were 
to have galley and fo’c’stle to themselves— 
go below and see to the furnaces at cer- 
tain hours. Williams kept the dynamo 
running—overhauled engines and steam- 
pipes. The supposed master and mates oc- 
cupied the saloon and managed their own 
cooking, finding plenty of tinned food in 
the lazaret. 

This worked perfectly for a week—the 
men being ordered to let the piane alone 
when they saw it. Then Bolling madę a 
suggestion which again aroused their sus- 
picions and turned the situation into a 
morę dangerous one. He said the floes 
would probably separate in a couple of 
months, liberating the steamer—that he 
would take them, in it, to St. Johns or 
Halifax if they would agree to work the 
boat at sea as they had been doing. Or 
if they preferred waiting there until some 
other boat turned up, they three would 
take off again in their piane. Either way, 
they feared they would be turned over to 
,the authorities for murder—if Bolling left 
in the piane, he was surę to send some Gov- 
ernment boat up to arrest them. And then 
—they discovered for the first time that 
Lady Marian was a girl. 

DACK in the saloon, Bolling said: 

^ “That settles it! They’re six to three! 
They’ll be throwin’ dice for her in the 


fo’c’stle, tonight! I don’t believe they’ve 
got any firearms, but they may find some 
—we must search the engineers’ rooms 
and these other cabins at once. We’ll have 
to stand watch-and-watch all the time now 
— can’t let up for a second! I don’t know 
what that lot have been up to — but it was 
bad enough for them to take no chances 

on the law.I sayl What the devil 

was that? Sounded like an airplane motor! 
There she goes again! For the Lord’s sake, 
come on deck!” 

A SEA-PLANE was circling over the 
steamer. When they waved and 
shouted, the? pilot leaned over the edge of 
his cockpit and focused a pair of glasses 
on them. Recognizing their flying-togs, he 
waved his hand—pointed to the edge of the 
ice-floe — and banked his piane. 

Running, scrambling over the rough ice 
until they were cut in several places, they 
got to the edge of the water fifteen minutes 
after the piane had swooped gracefully 
down upon the surface and taxied along to 
where the pilot could shout—through a 
smali megaphone: 

“Lord Cromerley and Lieutenant Warri- 
ner on steamer-ten miles east — will go up 
again and notify them at once! They 
should be here — ^take you off in launch — 
inside two hours! Better stick where you 
are, so we’ll not miss you!” 

When the launch arrived, Bolling offered 
to take the crew off—but they only became 
abusive: 

“Nothing doin’, Percy! We’re a-st’yin’ 
right ’ere — h’at 'orne — curse ye!” 

At nine that evening, intercolonial time, 
the radio-station at Cape Race received a 
message which, half an hour later, came 
through the radio-sets in ten rtiillion homes: 

Lady Marian Cromerley and companions 
found on ice-floes S. E. Cape Farewell — alive 
and well. Rescue-steamer proceeding New 
York. 

Norman ton refused to accept a cent for 
his seryices, but madę a suggestion which 
was promptly followed out. A certain 
radio-amateur in one of the Maine towns 
receiyed with his mail, next day, a bank- 
draft for a thousand dollars. He could 
have used the money — but announced 
that he had sent it to the Fund for Avia- 
tors’ Widows and Families and added: 

“Huh! I guess if that wise guy Nor- 
manton can give his time and seryices to 
the science of ayiation in a case like this, 
he hasn’t got anything on me!” 
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A deeply interestin^ story of 
mystery and adventure in 
China, by the able author of 
"The Return of Stiletto Sofie,” 
and "Tears of the Poppy.” 


I T was in Shanghai that Eldreth, stroll- 
ing into the Carleton Cafe one July 
evening, happened to meet his old enemy 
Hobart Witherill. Witherill represented 
an European firm specializing in imitations 
of valuable period porcelains. He and 
Eldreth had crossed swords several times 
and Hobe Witherill knew precisely what 
Eldreth thought of him and his methods. 

There was a striking difference in the 
appearance of these two men as they stood 
for a moment eye to eye. Witherill, a 
stocky man with puffy face and cold eyes, 
betrayed dismay, then startled suspiclon. 
Recovering, he greeted Eldreth effusively. 
He was just going to dine, he said; and 
Jim Eldreth was the very man he wanted 
to see. 

“Besides,” Witherill went on in his dry, 
rasping voice, “I want you to meet Tai 
Wo. Smart chap. Been everywhere and 


knows everything. Has heard a lot about 
you and is crazy to meet you.” 

Eldreth, tugging thoughtfully at his 
neatly trimmed beard„ nodded agreement 
and followed Witherill. That beard, by 
the way, madę Eldreth—he was only 
thirty-five—appear fifteen years oldei. In 
several tight pinches it had enabled him 
to pass as a physician or a missionary. 

Dining with Hobe Witherill was not 
Eldreth’s idea of a pleasant hour, but he 
was curious to meet Tai Wo and doubly 
curious to know why Witherill had acted 
so strangely. That talk about wanting 
to see Eldreth was obviously false; but 
now that Eldreth had walked into the 
scene, Witherill had shown a suspicious 
eagerness to give Tai Wo a chance to get 
a look at him. 

The table to which a waiter led the 
two Americans was in a corner removed 
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from the other diners. At sight of them, 
Tai Wo arose, bowed gravely to With- 
erill, then turned his smoky eyes on El- 
dreth in a penetrating stare. Witherill 
madę the introduction in his usual pom- 
pous manner. Eldreth did not offer to 
shake hands, and Tai Wo obviously had 
not expected' him to. 

‘Tt’s a real pleasure to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Eldreth,” said Tai Wo 
in perfectly enunciated Engłish—so per- 
fect as to indicate a long residence abroad. 
“One cannot Iive long in China without 
hearing of you.” 

Eldreth smiled but said nothing. One 
look at Tai Wo had put him on his guard. 

“Whafs up, Eldreth?” Witherill ex- 
claimed when he had dispatched the waiter 
for Scotch and seltzer. “On my trail 
agafn?” 

“That depends,” replled Eldreth, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

Witherill started, a calculating glint in 
his cold eyes. Then he turned to Tai 
Wo. “I suppose you know that Eldreth’s 
specialty is old porcelains. When some 
wealthy collector in New York or London 
or Paris—it doesn’t matter where—wants 
a certain piece to complete a collection, 
the order eventually gets to the Hudspill 
Oriental Antiąue Corporation. If they 
haven’t the thing in stock, they cable El¬ 
dreth. It’s his job to locate what they 
want —and get Ul” 

"yAI WO was putting a match to a 
- slender browń cigarette. Now his 
smoky eyes flashed to WitherilPs face, 
lighted with swift comprehension, then 
came back to ,the' flame of his match. It 
was over in a split second; but few things 
got by Jim Eldreth. 

“Very interesting work, I imagine,” said 
Tai Wo. 

“Interesting!” echoed Witherill, filling 
his glass. “It’s fascinating! And danger- 
ous! You know, you Chin^s have been 
making porcelains for almost two thou- 
sand years. Why, you might collect a 
thousand pieces, a thousand beautiful 
vases, for instance, and have no two alike 
in execution, coloring, or design! Eldreth 
has become a regular sharp at that stuff. 
One of his books dealing with the Kang- 
he period is a recognized authority in all 
the museums of the world.” 

Tai Wo nodded—and Eldreth smiled. 
Did they really think he was so stupid? 
An this talk was merely a smoke-screen 


to cover the exchange of some message. 
Eldreth decided that his cue was to keep 
still and listen. 

Nothing morę was said until Witherill 
had given the order for dinner. Then, 
after a silence. Tai Wo spoke: 

“Getting back to our old porcelains— 

I sifppose the oldest and most valuable 
specimens are now in museums and pri- 
vate colledtions?” 

“Most of them,” replied Witherill. “But 
every now and then we find one in some 
out of the way comer in China. That is, 
Eldreth does. I don’t go in for originals 
—much. Copies serve my purpose better. 
But originals, worth sometimes as much 
as twenty-five thousand dollars, are tre- 
quently found where a white man’s life 
i9n’t worth twenty-five cents. Makes 
your work interesting, eh, Jim?” 

“I get a little excitement occasionally,” 
replied Eldreth smiling. “For instance, 
right now I’m on the trail of a valuable 
Kang-he jar.” 

Eldreth could hardly restrain a chuckle • 
at the way that random shot went home. 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw Wither¬ 
ill and Tai Wo exchange exultant glances; 
then both men looked quickly at him. 

“I thought something was up!” ex- 
claimed Witherill. “Jim, is it possible 
that you are on the trail of that old 
Kang-he Poison-jar?” 

. “Quite possible,” smiled Eldreth. 

“Sómewhere up the Yang-tze, eh?” 

Eldreth nodded. That was near enough 
the truth, for in Shanghai one is forever 
hearing of something “up the river.” 

“I was in Hanków a short time ago,” 
went on Witherill over a mouthful of duck 
with pineapple. “Looking up some blue- 
and-white. And I heard whispers of a 
real Kang-he supposed to be hidden in 
some old shop down Lakę Po Yang way. 
Real Kang-hes are not so scarce, of 
course; but this one is claimed to be the 
original poison-jar madę especially for old 
Kang-he, himself. That the one you been 
hearing about, Jim?” 

“That’s the one,” Eldreth admitted, 
still smiling. 

A GAIN Eldreth caught Witherill and 
Tai Wo exchanging glances. “Not 
particularly in my linę, you know,” 
Witherill went on; “but tell me what you 
know about it, Jim, and maybe I can 
help you.” 

Eldreth sipped thoughtfully at his scald- 
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ing tea. There were Kang-hes in niost 
collections; but the Kang-he Poison Jar 
—imperial yellow with a green dragon 
that was supposed to poigoh the tea if 
any band save the emperor’s touched it— 
that would be the find of a life-time! 
Had Witherill actually got on the trail 
of that jar? Or was this just some trap? 

“I don’t know much—yet,” said Eldreth. 
“In fact, it was only very recently that I 
stumbled on to what may be a clue as 
to its whereąbouts. And that may be 
false. The Kang-he Poison-jar may not 
be within a thousand miles of Lakę Po 
Yang. It may not even be in existence 
today. Sometimes people will tell you 
one thing when the truth is exactly the 
opposite. But I’m going to learn the 
truth before long—and get the jar. By 
the way, how’s golf? Crashed the gate 
at the Hoong-Jeu yet?” 

Witherill madę a wry face. The Hoong- 
Jeu was the most exclusive course in 
Shanghai. 

“Be my guest tomorrow forenoon,” 
Eldreth went on. He knew that if he 
could get any morę information out of 
Hobe Witherill it would be over a gamę 
of golf. 

But, to Eldreth’s surprise, Witherill 
never mentioned the subject all morning, 
and he appeared to have lost all interest 
when Eldreth broughf it up. He played 
a choppy gamę, as usual, talked much 
about the good connections he had madę 
through his membership in the various 
clubs; but of the Kang-he Poison-jar 
— not a Word. And Eldreth was puzzled. 
What was it all about? And where did 
Tai Wo come in? 

“Dinner on me,” said Eldreth—he had 
permitted Witherill to win. “Carleton 
■suit?” 

“Surę. By the way, I have an engage¬ 
ment that may make me a bit late. You 
wont mind waiting?” 

“Of course not! And bring your friend. 
Tai Wo, if you wish.” 

Witherill looked up ąuickly. “I may,” 
■he said, “but I doubt if I see him.” 

They parted. Eldreth went back to 
his hotel and at once sent for his chief 
servant, a man named Sin Foy from the 
province of Hupeh. Sin Foy, at first 
glance, would be mistaken for an ordinary 
coolie; but a close observer would notice 
that beneath the loose-flowing blue go)vn 
was a wiry and powerful frame that stood 
almost. proudly erect and that the dark 


face and steady eyes were alight with 
morę than ordinary intelligence. 

“Sin Foy, you remember the white man, 
Witherill? Good! I am to dine with him 
this evening at the Carleton. When we 
leave, you are to follow him. You under- 
stand?” 

Sin Foy bowed. 

“And did you ever know a native named 
Tai Wo?” 

“Tai Wo!” came in startled whisper 
from Sin Foy’s lips. “A thief! A 
swindlerl A man so dishonorable he 
would murder his own father for a 
Shanghai dollar; a man who—” 

“Never mindl Put Chun on his trail. 
Thafs all.” 

Again Sin Foy bowed. When he left, 
Eldreth went downstairs to the hotel 
Office to inąuire about the next steamer 
for Hanków. 

MO word came from Chun that after- 
noon. At six, Eldreth took a ricksha 
for the Carleton, and was surprised to find 
Tai Wo waiting at the entrance. 

“Mr. Eldreth,” said the Oriental ąuietly, 
his smoky eyes glancing ąuickly up and 
down the Street, “I have been waiting for 
you. I did not know where you were 
staying, so took a chance that you would 
return here for dinner this evening. Are 
you to meet Mr. Witherill here?” 

“Yes,” said Eldreth, wondering what 
this was all about. 

“Then I must speak with you privately 
before he comes. It would not do for Mr. 
Witherill to see us together. Come with 
me, pleasel I shall keep you only a 
moment.” 

Tai-Wo swung down the Street, leav- 
ing Eldreth to follow. ' Just around the 
comer was the Singing Bird tea room. 
Tai Wo stepped inside, waited for Eldreth. 
Evidently the Oriental had prepared the 
way, for the waiter bowed, motioned them 
to a screened booth, served tea, then left 
them alone. 

“It is not the Chinese way, Mr. 
Eldreth,” said Tai Wo, lighting a cigarette; 
“but I shall come at once to the point. 
How much will you pay me if I tell you 
where you can find that royal Kang-he 
Poison-jar?” 

Eldreth madę no attempt to conceal 
his astonishment. 

“So that’s it! Weil—I don’t know. 
Have you aiready sold that information 
to Witherill?” 
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“Don’t be insulting!” flared Tai Wo, 
his smoky eyes flaming. “I was about 
to make a bargain witH Mr. Witberill 
last €vening when you arrived on the scene. 
Now I have come to you becauśe, frankly, 
I trust you and I do not trust Mr. 
Witherill.” 

“Thanks,” said Eldreth curtly. “Whafs 
your proposdtion?” 

“A fair one—I believe you will agree. 
I am willing to tell you all I know. If 
you get the Kang-he, and if it proves to 
be the odginał Poison-jar, then you can 
pay me whatever you think my tip has 
been worth.” 

^‘Proyiding, of course, I live long enough 
after I get the Poison-jar!” 

Tai Wo smiied, and waved that aside. 
“I’m not worr3dng about you being able 
to take care of yourself. Is it a bargain?” 

pLDRETH hesitated. If Tai Wo was 
^ playing sąuare, here was a chance to 
beat Hobe Witherill again. On the face 
of it. Tai Wo seemed to be making a 
straigbtforward proposition. Eldreth be- 
gan to wonder if he had fought plots and 
intrigue so long that he was seeing them 
where nonę eristed. 

A momenfs reflection conyinced him 
that whatever the gamę, his cue was to 
accept Tai Wo’s terms and play the cards 
dealt him, so he said it was a bargain. 

“Very good, Mr. Eldreth,” said the 
Oriental gravely. “And now listen. You 
have been to King-teh-chen, of course. 
Go there and find the pottery shop of 
Cheung Li Foo. It is better that I not 
tell you where it is. Wander aroupd for, 
several days and pretend to be seeking 
no one in particular. Do not under any 
clrcumstances mention a Kang-he jar. 
You understand?” 

Eldreth nodded. Such tactics were 
nothing new to him. 

“When you finally approach Cheung Li 
Foo 5mu must be very cautious. For here 
is the point: I have seen that jar, I had it 
in my hands; and I believe it is the 
genuine original Poison-jar; but Cheung 
Li Foo thinks it is only a very clever 
inutation. You understand?” 

^‘I see! Why didn’t you buy it?” 

“Because even as an imitation, Cheung 
Li Foo values it highly. The price he 
named was at that time far too much for 
me. Besides, I am no expert; that piece 
may be only an imitation. If so, it isn’t 
worth half what that old robber asks for 


it; but if genuine—ahl And you would 
know at once, eh?” 

Eldreth nodded. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience had trained his fingers to know 
the jeel of the genuine poręelain. 

“Weil, there you arel” concluded Tai 
Wo. “You ęan bargain with Cheung Li 
Foo. He will tell you he doesn"! wi^ to 
sell; but that’s a łie. He is so greedy 
for money he would sell one of his sons 
if you offered enough. And he’s crafty. 
Don’t hołd me responsible if you make 
a bad bargain!” 

“Certainly not! You’ve done your 
part; the rest is up to me. King-teh- 
chen! The pottery shop of Cheung Li 
Foo! All right. Tai! I’ll do it. And 
when I come back—with the royal Kang- 
he Poison-jar—^where’ll -1 find you?” 

Tai Wo snuled. 

“How can one know? I am a buyer 
for seyeral export houses. My business 
often takes me to remote places in the 
interior. At this time of the year I am 
usually sent to look oyer the tobacco crop. 
Besides, you can not say how long you 
will be gone. Perhaps”—'again Tai Wo 
smiied—“you may not get the jar, may 
not eyen get out of King-teh-chen aliye! 
But—^if you do—I suggest that when you 
get back to Shanghai you put a discreet 
adyertisement in the Shanghai Gazette.” 

“Good enough,” agreed Eldreth, curious 
oyer the elaborate way Tai Wo had of 
concealing his Shanghai address. “If 
nothing happens to preyent it I shall take 
the boat for Hanków tomorrow morning.” 

“My good wishes go with you,” said Tai 
Wo, rising. “I shall not accompany you 
out. It is best that we not be seen to- 
gether. And remember, please do not 
discuss this with Mr.' Witherill. Ho 
hang lal” 

“Ts’ing lal” rejoined Eldreth, and left. 

CUSPECTING that Tai Wo or some 
one might be watching, Eldreth did 
not look around but went direct to the 
Carleton. 

Witherill was at a table, waiting. “Hel- 
lo!” said Eldreth. “Where’s your friend. 
Tai Wo?” 

“Hayen’t seen him today,” Witherill 
retumed, picking up the menu card. 
“Glad I didn’t keep you waiting.” 

“No, I’ve been busy myself. Leaying 
on the morning boat for Hanków.” 

“Hanków! On the trail of that Kang- 
he jar?” 
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“Maybe. Want to go along?” 

“Not mel But I’m wishing you suc- 
cessl” 

During the meal Witherill did not men- 
tion the Kang-he. He talked nervously 
on many subjects, seemed preoccupied 
over something. 

“I’m on the trail of some Fuchien 


“Everything, sir; but it was all in that 
horrible French—^which you have often 
promised to teach me but never—” 
Eldreth snapped his fingers in vexation. 
“I might have knowni Chun followed 
when Tai Wo left?” 

“Yes sir. And I followed the white 
man. He is living at the Astor. During 


The stow-moving 

one of the hundreds 
of mud banks just 
beneath the surface 
of the lakę. 


white,” he said as they parted at the 
door. “May not be in Shanghai when 
you get bacL If I am, I hope you’ll let 
me have a peep at that jar.” 

“I haven’t got it yet,” Eldreth evaded. 
“Good luck to you!” 

Witherill waved a pudgy hand, and 
hurried off down the Street. Eldreth 
crossed to a waiting ricksha. He did not 
look back. 

Arrived at his hotel, Eldreth paid his 
bill and let it be known that he would 
take the boat for Hanków in the morn- 
ing; then he went to his room and began 
packing. 

Half an hour later came a light tap- 
ping on his door, and Sin Foy walked in. 

“Master, the white man you cali 
Witherill went no farther than the first 
corner. There he turned and watched 
until your ricksha was out of sight; then 
he went back past the Carleton and 
aroimd the corner to the Singing Bird 
tea room. There he met Tai Wo.” 

“Tai Wo! So they are working to- 
getherl You heara what they said?” 


the few minutes that I waited, he madę 
no plans for leaving.” 

“Weil, we’re leaving. Be ready in an 
hour.” 

JIM ELDRETH lighted a cigarette. 
J What was their gamę? Just a cheap 
plot to get him out of Shanghai? Chr 
was there really an imperial Kang-he jar 
up at King-teh-chen that for some rea^ 
son they wanted him to get? Or was the 
whole thing a trap? “Damned interest- 
ing situation!” muttered Eldreth; “and 
just to make it a little morę interesting 
I’ll fool them on the first move!” 

That night two rickshas slipped ąuietly 
into the dark alley at the rear of Eldreth’s 
hotel, took on Eldreth, Sin Foy, and their 
bags, and vanished in the direction of 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway station. 
“As you know,” Eldreth said to Sin Foy 
when they had boarded a fast night train, 
“it takes a boat almost thirty hours to 
run from Shanghai around to Nanking. 
This way we make it in less than seven. 
We’ll catch the boat that left here early 
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this morning. Tomorrow morrang when 
Tai Wo doesn’t see us board the boat at 
Shanghai he may figurę all this out? but 
by that time well be twenty-four hours 
ahead of him.” 

“I hope you are right,” said Sin Foy 
solemnly; “but remember—no wbite man 
eyer got ahead of Tai Wo yet.” 

Jim Eldreth fingered his neatly trimmed 
beard and considered that thoughtfullyl 

T T had been five years sińce Eldreth had 
^ madę his last trip tp King-teh-chen and 
after boarding the steamer at Nanking he 
got out his maps to refresh his memory 
and see just what he had undertaken. He 
knew that from Shanghai to Hanków by 
boat was a three-day trip approjiimating 
six hundred miles. He had cut that dis- 
tance over two hundfed miles by taking 
the train to Nanking, the first important 
port up the river. Ahead of him was 
still about four hundred miles on the 
broad and busy Yangtze before he would 
see Hanków. There he would get 
credentials from the American consul be- 
cause King-teh-chen was in the Hanków 
consnlar district. Then a hundred and 
fifty miles back down the river to 
Kiukiang; ninety miles by raił south from 
Kiukiang to Nanchang; then a hundred 
and twenty miles by boat across Lakę 
Po Yang and up North River to his des- 
tination. Nonę of the distances were 
great, as distances go in China; but 
Eldreth knew from previous experlence 
that the trip from Nanchang to King-teh- 
chen alone would take longer and would 
invoIve morę hazards than the trip from 
New York to San Francisco. 

When the boat docked at Kiukiang— 
still almost a day from Hanków—Eldreth 
went ashore and found a telegram awaiting 
him from Chun. It read: 

Man going King-teh-chen fottowing dan- 

get plenły. 

Eldreth smiled. “So Tai Wo has 
started for King-teh-chen. Chun is fol- 
lowing him, and has learned something 
that makes him think I am in ‘plenty 
danger.’ Thafsnice!” 

He started back to the boat but on 
sudden impulse changed his mind. King- 
teh-chen was about two hundred miles 
southeast; Hanków a hundred and fifty 
miles in the opposite direction. Wasn’t 
there some way to save that three hun¬ 
dred mile round trip? Eldreth knew the 


American consul and decided to try it. 
He sent a wire, then hastened to the 
boat and had Sin Foy bring off their 
bags. On leaming that there was a train 
leaving in less than an hour, Eldreth madę 
arrangements for the trip and put Sin 
Foy and their luggage aboard. 

The boat was many miles up the river, 
and the train was ready to puli out, when 
Eldreth got his answer from Hanków. 
Signed “American consulate,” it read: 

Consul absent. Trouble in King-teh-chen 
ćSstrict. All foreigners wamed to stay out, 

“Hohl” grunted Eldreth, tearing the 
message to bils. “Damned thoughtful of 
theml” He tossed the pieces over his 
shoulder and swung aboard the moving 
train. 

Nanchang was only ninety miles south, 
but Eldreth was not surprised that it took 
the train all day to make the run. Ar- 
rivłng at Nanchang late that afternoon, 
he madę inąuiries at once for a boat Cross¬ 
ing Lakę Po Yang. There was nonę un- 
til the next forenoon. The delay was 
annoying, but it couldn’t be helped. And 
anyway. Tai Wo would have to follow 
the same route. “If I can just keep ahead 
of him 1’^m satisfied,” Eldreth told Sin 
Foy as they boarded the antiąuated steam 
launch the next forenoon. ‘T’m not afraid 
of him, and I haven’t any idea what he’s 
getting me into; but if there really is 
an imperial Kang-he up there I want to 
get it and see it safely on its way to 
London. A thrashing wouldn’t bother 
Tai Wo; but to outwit him—^that would 
hurtl Eh, Sin Foy?” 

“You speak wisdom,” said Sin Foy 
solemnly; “but remember—a hidden snake 
is doubly dangerous.” j 
“Like the mud hills of Lakę Po Yang, 
eh?” smiled Eldreth. “I hope we don’t 
get hung up—as usuall” 

But they did—^just as usual. About 
mid-afternoon the slow-moving launch ran 
on to one of the hundreds of mud banks 
that lie just beneath the surfac^ of the 
lakę. At first the Chinese boatmen worked 
furiously, shouting excitedly, and getting 
in each other’s way; then they gave up and 
calmly sat down to wait. Another boat 
would come tomorrowi 

^^AITING there under a cloudless sky 
” and a blazing July sun did not ap- 
peal to Jim Eldreth and he promptly took 
a hand. The Chinese were quick to 
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recognize a man who knew his business 
and in less than a half hour the boat was 
afloat again. But by that time the boiler 
was foaming dangerously. Investigation 
showed that it hadn’t been cleaned for 
a year and was half fuli of mud. It took 
Eldreth and the Chinese engineer over an 
hour to get the boiler in condition, which 
left scarcely two hours’ travel before dark. 

It was noon the next day when they 
sighted Juichow, the main port on the east 
side of the lakę. Here Eldreth and the 
other passengers bound for King-teh-chen 
—all Chinese—transferred to a smaller 
boat. After wrangling for an hour over 
the purchase of supplies, they were about 
to shove off when some one shouted; “P’ao 
Ch’uanl P’ao Ch’uan'f” 

Eldreth swore under his breath. Right 
then a police boat was the last thing he 
wished to see; but'it could not be avoided. 
Ten minutes later the officious police 
captain was announcing in a shrill voice 
that the boat could go on but that the 
^‘white foreign devil” must go back. 

Assuming an attitude of insulted dignity, 
Eldreth coolly ordered the boat to wait, 
and drew the police captain aside. A 
little persuasipn, backed up by a tip thąf 
was morę than the police captain earned 
in six months, did the work. To Eldreth’s 
amusement the captain announced that 
the “white foreign deyil” would be per- 
mitted to go on the boat and he, himself, 
would accompany him as bodyguard! 

“You do me a great honor,” Eldreth 
said, restraining a smile. “And, by the 
way, I learned something in Nanchang 
that you’d better tell your men. A na- 
tive named Tai Wo”—Eldreth described 
him minutely—“murdered a police boat 
captain up at Kiukiang. They say he’s 
headed for King-teh-chen. Probably 
you’ve been told to look out for him.” 

“I have not, sir,” the captain answered 
gravely; “but I shall tell my men to 
wait here for him. They will arrest him 
and take him back to Kiukiang at once.” 

“Warn your men to be careful and to 
pay no attention to anything Tai Wo 
says. They say he is—” Eldreth tapped 
his forehead suggestively. . 

“I understand, sir,” said the little cap¬ 
tain. He turned to shout orders to his 
men. Eldreth, chuckling to himself, 
boarded the boat. Ten minutes later 
they were off, and presently they turned 
from the lakę to battle against the fierce 
current of North River. 
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Ahead of them was almost three days’ 
hard journey, for King-teh-chen lies in the 
heart of the mountains away up near the 
Anhwei border. All that night the boat- 
men struggled against the swift current, 
now paddling furiously, then working their 
long poles, and then running along the 
banks pulling the boat with ropes. Once 
Eldreth, half asleep on his mattress in the 
middle section of the boat, thought he 
heard some one screaming as if in pain; 
but it proved to be only the boatmen sing- 
ing to placate the water spirits! 

On the following morning they began 
meeting boats going down stream with 
cargoes of porcelain. At times the river 
seemed crowded with them, which was 
no surprise to Eldreth; for he knew that 
over five million dollars’ worth of pottery 
a year floated down that wild mountain 
stream. On the next day they began 
passing slow craft loaded with wood and 
straw for the kilns of King-teh-chen. 
With every mile as they ascended higher 
into the mountains the water grew clearer; 
and on the morning of the third day after 
leaving Lakę Po Yang, Eldreth began no- 
'ticing countless pieces of defective and 
broken porcelain strewn along the sandy 
bottom of the river, fragments that for 
all he knew might have been many cen- 
turies old^ for porcelain was being madę 
in King-teh-chen a thousand years before 
Columbus discoyered America. 

A BOUT noon on that third day the 
riyer seemed suddenly to widen. This, 
Eldreth remembered, was due to the junc- 
tion of the two streams that form North 
Riyer. Ahead, lying between these two 
riyers, in a frame of beautiful hills dotted 
with pine camphor, and'bamboo trees, the 
sun gleaming on its hundreds of smoking 
chimneys, was the ancient city of King- 
teh-chen, the porcelain center of the en- 
tire World. 

Carefully the boatmen edged their way 
through the swarm of wood boats, pot¬ 
tery boats, and huge, flat-bottomed craft 
loaded with white clay bricks, and finally 
docked at the foot of one of the hundreds 
of high mounds of discarded pottery that 
linę the riyer bank. Eldreth, with the 
police captain at his side, and Sin Foy 
at his heels, clambered to the top of 
the mound, then turned to say good-by 
to the little captain. The boat wojild 
start on its return trip as soon as it could 
re-proyision; and the police captain was 
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to go with it back to his post on Lakę 
Po Yang. 

“Bu k’ai fungi” warned the little cap- 
tain, swinging his arms in an all-embrac- 
ing gesture toward the smoky city that 
spread before them far back to the foot- 
hills. “This town is not open to com- 
municationl” 

“I know,” said Eldreth. “And I’m 
sorry you must go back; but I believe I 
can get along. Herel” He handed over 
another liberał tip, then, followed by Sin 
Foy carrying the luggage, hurried through 
the tangle of warehouses, kilns, shops and 
residences that fronted the river, and 
came to the first of the two main streets. 
Here Eldreth, knowing there were no 
foreign hotels in King-teh-chen, sought a 
quiet native inn and engaged rooms. Tai 
Wo had advised him to stroił around sev- 
eral days before approaching the shop of 
Cheung Li Foo; but Eldreth had decided 
to act on his own judgment. As soon 
as they had eaten, he sent Sin Foy to 
locate Cheung Li Foo. Sin could do that 
without arousing any curiosity. 

CYER sińce Tai Wo had told him about 
^ the imperial Kang-he supposed to be 
in the shop of Cheung Li Foo, Eldreth 
had been puzzling his mind over that 
name. It had a ,familiar sound, yet he 
could not recall the man. He hoped that 
Cheung Li Foo did not know him. 

Sin Foy was not gone long. 

“Master,” he said apdlogetically, '‘I am 
very sorry that I could leam nothing about 
Cheung Li Foo except that he is very 
wealthy, haś three wives, seven sons, and 
fifty-two grandsons, that forty-seven of 
them Work for the Kiangsi Pottery Com* 
pany, that Cheung Li Foo once cheated 
a white foreign devil out pf three thousand 
dollars, that he smokes nine pipes of 
opium a day, that in his shop he makes 
excellent round ware, that when he lives 
a hundred years morę he will he twice as 
old as he is now but could never be twice 
as wicked, that—” 

“Never mindl” interposed Eldreth, 
familiar with the Chinese love of petty 
gossip. “Where’s his shop?” 

“Not half a li from here. Master. It 
fronts on this Street. The rear is on an 
alley that leads down to the river. In 
his retail department he employs four 
cłerks whose names are—” 

“Enoughl” Eldreth broke in. “Follow 
me, but do not appear to notice me.” 


Eldreth struck out afoot. No use, he 
knew, to waste time hunting one of the 
few rickshas; for the narrow, winding 
streets were so thronged with the thou- 
sands of workers going to and from the 
kilns and shops that rickshas had been 
condemned as obstructions to traffic! 
Even traveling afoot, Eldretii found his 
way blocked eyra^y now and then by 
groups of men wrangling excitedly over 
something; and once he came upon what 
appeafed to be a serious riot. Eldreth 
turned into a side-street and went far 
around, and, suddenly, he remembered 
that warning message from Hanków. So 
there really was trouble in King-teh-chen I 

•yHE entrance to the pottery shop of 
^ Cheung Li Foo was like a hundred 
others Eldreth had passed—a narrow door 
flanked on each side by barred Windows 
before which were heaped piles of pottery. 
Inside, on the left, was a long cpunter, 
also piled high with products of the kiln. 
On the right, and in the rear, half-naked 
workmen were busily engaged in wrap- 
ping pottery in rice straw and packing 
in shipping ' boxes. 

The fact that Cheung Li Foo specialized 
iii “round ware”—cups, saucers, and 
plates—explained to Eldreth why he had 
passed up this shop on his previous visits. 
Also it warned hum that sińce Cheung 
Li Foo did not deal in vases and jars, if 
he really had a valuable antiąue from the 
Kang-he period he would probably be 
aware of its value and would drive a 
Sharp bargain, even though that antiąue 
were only a clever imitation. 

At the end of the counter Eldreth dis- 
covered an old man sitting where he could 
watch both the Street dopr and the work¬ 
men. Just now his watery old eyes were 
on the white man with a look of mingled 
suspicion and cupidity. As Eldreth 
stopped, the man arose, laid down his 
pipę, and drew a bony claw through his 
ragged gray beard. “You seek something, 
sir?” he spoke in perfect English. 

Eldreth was astonished. Here was a 
“closed” city of three hundred thousand, 
without electric lights or telephones, with¬ 
out even a single newspaper; yet the 
ancierit keepier of an obscure pottery shop 
spoke excellent English! 

“I do, sir,” replied Eldreth. “I seek 
Cheung Li Foo.” 

“I am Cheung Li Foo,” said the 
.Oriental, bowing gravely. 



pHEUNG LI FOO led the way around 
a heap of packing-boxes to a par- 
titioned-off comer that evidently served 
as an ofBce. On the left of the doorway 
was a de^ and a smali, old-fashioned 
safe of French make. On the right were 
several stools. Against the rear wali was 
a long tahle heside which stood a clerk 
wrapping packages. The old man mo- 
tioned Eldreth to one of the stools, and 
hent over the safe. 

“I keep my copy here hecause while 
it is only an imitation it is a valuahle 
curiosity,” Cheuńg Li Foo spoke over his 
shoulder as he tugged at the huge key of 
the inner door. “I wonder if you will 
value it as highly as I doi Ahl” 


“I am honored to meet you,” sald 
Eldreth, also howing. “I am in the ex- 
port business in Shanghai. A business 
acąuaintance advised me to cali on you, 
said you were the oldest man in King- 
teh-chen, and that you knew everything.” 

Again Cheung Li Foo bowed solemnly. 

“It may be true that I have seen morę 
years than any other man in King-teh- 
chen; but that I know everything—ah, 
that is not given to mortal mani What 
is your friend’s honorable family name, 
sir?” 

“His name,” said Eldreth, watching the 
old man’s face, “is Tai Wo.” 

“Tai Wo?” Cheung Li Foo shook his 
head. “I do not recall him. But, then, 
many men have come to my shop. What 
do I know that can be of service to you, 
sir? You wish to purchase round ware, 
perhaps? I have some excellent pieces.” 

Eldreth shook his head. He was surę 
no w that whatever gamę Witherill and 
Tai Wo were playing, Cheung Li Foo had 
no part in it. He resolved to get right 
down to business. 

“No, I am not interested in round ware. 
I have a slight knowledge of ceramics; 
and I am eager to find the oldest piece 
in King-teh-chen. Also I am prepared to 
buy if I find what I want.” 

Slowly, Cheung Li Foo’s bony claw 
reached for his pipę. His wthered lips 
sucked on the amber stem while his sharp 
eyes studied the white man’s face. 


Sin Foy had seized 
the official. Eldreth 
struck a terrific blow, 
całching the yellow 
man beneath the ear. 


“It is hard to say what one might find,” 
he spoke finally. “Many very valuable 
pieces from various periods have been un- 
earthed in the old shops of King-teh- 
chen. There may be morę; but who can 
say? _You wish to buy for your own col- 
lection—or to sell?” 

Eldreth gave the old man a knowing 
smile. “I would sell if I could make a 
good profit.” 

“Ah! That is business, of course! 
Weil, then, perhaps you would be in¬ 
terested in a most remarkable imitation 
I picked up some time agp. Since you 
know porcelain, ■ you will recognize it as 
only a clever copy; but you might have a 
customer who— Accompaijy me, sirl” 
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He turned around. Slowly, as if loath 
to entrust his treasure to this stranger, 
,Cheung Li Foo extended his bony hands. 
Eldreth started involuntarily, then with 
an effort suppressed his excitement. 
Clutched tightly in the old, long-nailed 
claws, was a round, irregular-shaped jar 
of vivid, living yellow—the imperial yel- 
low of the famous Kang-he period! 

Carefully, almost reverently, Eldreth 
took the jar from the old man’s hands 
and turned it around. Yes, there the 
yellow background was broken by a writh- 
ing dragon—the imperial five-clawed 
dragon done in a brilliant green with over- 
tones of glossy black. 

“An excellent imitation, my friend,” 
murmured Cheung Li Foo. 

Eldreth nodded. He did not dare trust 
himself to speak; for the instant his sen- 
sitive fingers had passed over the glaze 
of that jar, and his experienced eyes had 
studied the workmanship, he knew be- 
yond a doubt that this was no imitation. 
Tai Wo was right. This was a genuine 
Kang-he. It was the original Kang-he 
Poison-jarl 

And Eldreth was surprised. Not that 
Cheung Li Foo did not recognize this as 
an original, for Eldreth had long sińce 
leamed that Chinese shopkeepers were 
often ignorant of the true value of their 
own porcelains. What surprised him was 
that Cheung Li Foo did not try to sell 
him this “imitation^’ as an original. 

“Of course,” went on Cheung Li Foo 
as Eldreth appeared to hesitate, “this is 
not the oldeąt piece in King-teh-chen. In 
time you could probably find a Ming— 
which preceded the Kang-he p)eriod. Or 
you might possibly find a genuine Kang- 
he. Most authorities agree that the 
greatest perfection was achieved in por¬ 
celains during the reign of Kang-he. This 
imitation is probably not very old; but 
interesting, is it not?” 

“The buyer does not praise,” said 
Eldreth, smiling. “What is your price?” 

“My price? Ah, we shall not haggle 
over my price, nor hasten to bargain. It 
is a pleasure to meet one who appreciates 
our porcelains. I suppose you know the 
story of the original Kang-he Poison-jar? 
Kang-he—^known in your histories as 
K’ang Hsi—was veiy fond of a delicately 
flavored jasmine tea that was grown espe- 
cially for him in the imperial tea gardens. 
Although no one was supposed to use the 
imperial yellow-ware save royalty, the 


emperor one day discovered servants 
drinking his jasmine tea from his own 
bowls. Furious, he sent for the royal 
potter—and the original of this jar was 
madę. As the story goes, should any 
hand save the emperor’s touch the tea, 
the dragon immediately became violently 
angry and blew his poison breath on the 
tea leaves being removed, so that all who 
drank the tea brewed from-those leaves 
died in frightful agony. Only a story, 
of course; but it adds interest to the jar. 
What became of the original—no one 
knows. This copy, probably madę from 
descriptions handed down from family to 
family, was found among the old stuff 
in this shop when I bought it some years 
ago. I do not like to part with it, but 
I happen to be in need of funds just now. 
So I shall make you a very reasonable 
price—say five thousand dollars, gold.” 

PLDRETH hesitated. Five thousand 
^ dollars! That was a frightful price 
to pay for a copy—a hundred times what 
an imitation would be worth. But the 
original! Eldreth had seen Kang-he jars 
less yaluable than this one sell for close 
to thirty thousand dollars. 

Suddenly, from the front of the storę, 
came the sounds of a brawl in the streets; 
and Eldreth decided. He would buy the 
jar and get out of King-teh-chen at once. 

“Make out a bill of sale,” said Eldreth, 
putting the jar on the desk. “I will give 
you a draft on the Hanków branch of the 
International Banking Corporation.” 

“That is satisfactory,” Cheung Li Foo 
said. He handed the jar to the clerk to 
be wrapped, then took a sheet of paper 
and began writing. After asking Eldreth’s 
name and address—^which was given as 
“J. W. Lancaster, Astor Hotel, Shanghai” 
—Cheung Li Foo wrote for a moment, 
then with a fan dried the ink. When 
the clerk gave him the package, he tucked 
the paper beneath the string, handed the 
package to Eldreth and took Eldreth’s 
draft. 

“It is well wrapped,” said Cheung Li 
Foo, “but handle it carefully! Although 
it is now yours, I should grieve to hear 
that my jar had been broken. And, by 
the way, if you are to be in King-teh- 
chen long, you must comę and see me. 
At my home I have a few excellent pieces 
from the Yung-ching and' Keen-lung 
perlods. Also I have a smali but genuine 
Ming. They are not for sale,” he added. 
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rising; “but I shall be happy to show 
them te you.” 

Eldreth thanked him, and explained 
that he was obliged to leave on the first 
boat. He started to ask what the trouble 
was in King-teh-chen but was afraid that 
might start the old man on a long-winded 
discussion of internal politics. Tucking 
his package under his arm, he said goo<;J- 
by to Cheung Li Foo, and left, a bit Sus- 
picious that the deal had gone through 
so easily and wondering just what would 
happen next. 

He was not long finding out. Followed 
by Sin Foy, whom he found waiting out- 
side, Eldreth had gone what would be 
about two American blocks when he heard 
a rustling behind him and a hand clutched 
his arm. Eldreth jerked around, and saw 
the black satin blouse and round, red- 
buttoned cap of a petty court official. 
The official said something in a tonę that 
was decidedly unfriendly. Eldreth, fa- 
miliar with most of the Chinese dialects, 
understood that he was being asked as to 
his business in the city, but he chose to 
pretend ignorance, and signaled for Sin 
Foy. 

“Tell him that I am an American con- 
nected with the Hanków consulate,” 
Eldreth directed Sin Foy. “Say that we 
are leaving for Hanków on the first boat 
and that my credentials are at my hotel.” 

The official bowed, and smiled craftily. 
Of course, he did not ąuestion the Amer- 
ican’s statement! Arid of course, while 
the servant went to the hotel for the 
credentials, the American would graciously 
accompany the official to the magistrate 
where all would no doubt be explained 
in due time. 

Eldreth fumed, but held- silent. It 
wouldn’t do to get into an argument. Be- 
sides—and this instantly aroused Eldreth’s 
su^cions—the official was eying the 
package under the white man’s arm. 
Queer he should be interested in that! 

“You tell this big crook that I am 
highly honored to accompany him to 
court,” Eldreth said to Sin Foy. “Then 
you start off as if going to our hotel, but 
stick around. I may need you in a 
minutę.” 

CIN FOY, with many polite bows, ad- 
dressed the officer in his most seryile 
tonę, then hastened away. The officer 
motioned insolently for the white man to 
walk ahead of him down the Street. 


Eldreth struck out, realizing that this ar- 
rangement put him at a disadvantage but 
that it gave Sin Foy a good chance for 
an attack. 

They had reachied a busy corner, and 
the official had just turned his prisoner 
down a crowded Street that led to the 
river, when Eldreth heard Sin Foy cali 
out: ‘‘Master!” 

Eldreth whirled. Sin Foy had seized the 
official by an arm, turning him half around. 
Eldreth struck a terrific blow, catching 
the yellow man just beneath the ear. Sin 
Foy, knowing what would happen, was 
gone when the official hit the walk and 
Eldreth was dashing through the^nearest 
doorway. Behind him there was an up- 
roar; but before any one could move to 
stop him, Eldreth was out the rear door 
into the alley. There he walked unhur- 
riedly to the Street and on toward his 
hotel, where he found Sin Foy waiting. 

“What now. Master?” asked Sin Foy 
,when they were in Eldreth’s room. “That 
official will go at once to the chief magis¬ 
trate. All inns •will be searched. We—” 

“Don’t you worry about that!” smiled 
Eldreth, unwrapping his package. “That 
crook wont go any farther than Cheung 
Li Foo’s storę. Don’t you see the gamę? 
Cheung Li Foo lets his victims walk off 
with this Kang-he Poison-jar, then that 
crook in the guise of an official works 
some scheme to steal the jar. Madę me 
mad when I realized that I had almost 
fallen for that old trick! Thafs why I 
hit that fake official so hard; Hope I 
didn’t smash this—” Eldreth broke off, 
an astounded expression on his face. 

“Master!” cried Sin Foy in alarm; “is 
it broken?” , 

- Eldreth smiled bitterly. “Might as well 
be! Guess I’m getting old. Sin Foy. 
Queer! I watched every move that clerk 
madę. Mighty slick piece of palming he 
did! Ditched the originał jar and handed 
me this copy they probably make by the 
dozen.” 

There was a tense silence; then: “Heli, 
damn!” breathed Sin Foy, his slant eyes 
wide. “Heli, damn. Master! What you 
do now? You go quick and have him 
arrested, eh?” 

Eldreth shook his head. “No use! 
There was no talk of selling me the orig¬ 
inał jar. Cheung Li Foo said plainly he 
was selling me an imitation. This bill 
of sale calls for an imitation. No, after 
fifteen years I’ve been neatly swindled. 
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Huh! Think I see now why Witherill 
and Tai Wo steered me up against that 
old rascall .... And maybe that of- 
ficial isn’t in league with Cheung Li Foo! 
We may be arrested, after all! —^Listenl 
Here’s some money. Go find a man who 
owns a boat and will take us to Juichow. 
Pay. him half his price and tell him to 
provision the boat and be at the nearest 
landing ready to leave at a minute’s no- 
tice. And tell him to keep his mouth shut. 
Understand?” 

Sin Foy nodded. 

“All rightl Then go to a storę and 
buy yourself the clothes of a pottery 
worker. Buy me the clothes of a middle- 
class merchant. And get me a razor. Un¬ 
derstand that?” 

“Yes, Master. Then we are leaving 
King-teh-chen as soon as possible?” 

“We are leaving as soon as I get that 
original Kang-he Poison-jar,” corrected 
Eldreth dryly. 

"yHAT night, after shaving off his beard, 
^ Eldreth slipped out a rear exit of the 
hotel and followed Sin Foy a ąuarter 
of a mile through winding streets to an- 
other native inn where arrangements had 
been madę for lodgings. Four days later, 
Sin Foy, after wandering the streete in 
the guise of a pottery worker, reported 
that the trouble in' King-teh-chen was 
merely a local labor disturbance; that no 
one knew where Cheung Li Foo had come 
from but that he spoke French as well 
as he did English or Chinese; and that the 
black-bearded American who had wantonly 
attacked a petty court official had mys- 
teriously vanished and was believed to 
have fled across the Anhwei border. 

On the morning of the fifth day a tali, 
dark, ample-waisted man wearing horn- 
rimmed glasses and the garments of a 
Chinese merchant walked briskly into the 
shop of Cheung Li Foo and presented a 
letter written in Chinese—by Sin Foy— 
introducing the bearer as a resident of 
the French Settlement at Shanghai who 
had come to King-teh-chen on an impor- 
tant business commission, the naturę of 
which he would explain. On being ad- 
dressed in French by Cheung Li Foo, the 
caller showed surprised delight and at 
once explained his mission. 

Slowly Cheung Li Foo picked up his 
pipę. Three times his withered lips drew 
on the amber stem. 

“An astonishing propositioni Who 


sent you to me, monsieur? Your letter 
is not addressed to.me; nor is it signed." 

The visitor explained patiently. The 
letter had not been intended for any cer- 
tain one and the signature had been 
omitted as a precaution. Such matters 
were naturally of a delicate confidential 
naturę. He had madę discreet inąuiries 
at several other shops but nonę of them 
knew of an artist who could do the neces- 
sary decorative work. And everywhere 
he had heard the work of Cheung Li Foo 
highly praised. 

“Yes,” admitted the old man, nodding 
his head slowly, “I do good work. And 
Ming vases can be imltated; but my 
workmen are not prepared to do it. Like 
the other shops, I know of no artist equal 
to the task.” 

The yisitor was discouraged. He had 
a very attractiye order for three Ming 
yases. There were no genuine Mings for 
sale at a reasonable figurę. For this par- 
ticular order, cleyer copies would serye 
as well—and be much morę profitable to 
him. He turned to leaye. 

Cheung Li Foo laid down his pipę. 

“One moment, monsieuri Could you use 
a Kang-he tea jar?” 

“I could use anything that offers a 
chance for a nice profit.” 

The old man nodded. “I haye no Ming 
ware, nor any genuine Kang-he; but I 
have an excellent imitation of the original 
Kang-he Poison-jaf. I had not thought 
of selling it, but it may interest you. 
Would you like to see it?” 

“I would,” said Eldreth, and followed 
Cheung Li Foo back to the office. 

piYE minutes later Eldreth had the 

Kang-he Poison-jar in his ówn hands, 
was staring at it with assumed astonish- 
ment and cupidity. 

“An excellent imitation, monsieur^ 
purred Cheung Li Foo. “You recognize 
it at once as such; but perhaps you haye 
a customer who—” The old man spread 
his claw-like hands expressively. 

Eldreth nodded. He looked around as 
if seeking a better light, then arose and 
stepped to the doorway. Nelther Cheung 
Li Foo nor the clerk saw what happened. 

“Oui, monsieur,” said Eldreth, turning 
back from the doorway; “this thing is 
obyiously an imitation. I don’t want it.” 

A look of amused surprise came oyer 
the old man’s face. Smiling, he took the 
jar from Eldreth’s hand—and started 



yiolently. His watery eyes flew.wide as 
he stared at the jar. 

Eldreth laughed. He took off his 
glasses, put them in a pocket in his blouse. 

“Remember me now, Cheung Li Foo?” 
he said in English. “Thafs the cheap 
imitation you gave me the other day. The 
Jar I bargained for, the real Kang-he 
Poison-jar you showed me just now, is 
here.” Eldreth indicated the padding 
around his waist. 

For a moment the old man stared; 
tl^en, to Eldreth’6 surprise, he broke into 
a laugh and held out the imitation. 

“Fairly beaten, my friend! Do me the 
honor to keep this as a souvenir!” 

“I’ll just do that!” agreed Eldreth. 
He stowed the jar in his padded belt. 

“And now,” went on Cheung Li Foo, 
his Yoice hardening, “I regret that I can 
not return your draft. I cashed it im- 
mediately after you left. But,” be opened 
a drawer, “of course, I shall return your 
money—and you will give me my jar.” 

“Oh, no! I don’t want the money! 
And you don’t get the jar. You—” 

Cheung Li Foo turned swiftly. His 
face suddenly black with ragę, he strug- 
gled to his feet. Out of the corner of 


his eye, Eldreth saw the clerk tum from 
the table, in his hand the heavy knife 
he used in cutting the tough fiber cord. 

“Better not start anything with me!” 
warned^ Eldreth ąuietly. “You tried to 
swindle me—as you have swindled others. 
I have respect for your age; but this 
Kang-he Poison-jar is too precious a relic 
to be in the hands of a crook like you. 
I’m sending it to a museum—where those 
who appreciate such beautiful things can 
enjoy its beauty. As soon as settlemeirt 
is madę, you’ll get a fair price. Until 
then, keep your shirt on! Ts’ing la!” 

P LDRETH turned toward the door. 
^ Cheung Li Foo snapped an order, and 
the clerk sprang at the white man. Ex- 
pecting that, Eldreth whirled and backed 
out hastily, as if intending to run. In- 
stead, he halted just out of sight. As 
the clerk, knife in hand, lunged through 
the doorway, Eldreth’s fist caught him on 
the jaw, lóiocked him sprawling. With 
Cheung Li Foo yelling at the top of his 
Yoice, and wprkmen closing the front 
door, Eldreth, as he had preYiously 
planned, ran swiftly toward the rear. 

Halfway to the main alley-door, two 
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husky, half-naked day-truckers sprang 
in front of Eldreth. He struck them 
down, and ran on, stumbled over some- 
thing and fell. With dismay, he heard 
a shattering tinkle. 

The whole shop was now in an up- 
roar. Workmen were rushing at him 
from all sides. Eldreth struggled up, 
drove his fist into the nearest face, and 
plunged through the gap only to discover 
that some one had shut the alley-door. 

Whirling, Eldreth madę a feint of run- 
ning toward the front, swung around a 
heap of trimmings, and dashed up the 
stairway to the storage loft. Recalling 
what Sin Foy had told him about the 
“lay-out” of the shop, Eldreth looked to¬ 
ward the alley. Yes, the Windows were 
dosed. And that mob coming up the 
stairs would be at him before he could 
get to a window, open it and drop to 
the alley below. 

Just beside the stairway opening was 
a huge stack of finishdt saucers. Eldreth 
dodged behind the stack and shoved with 
all his strength. The pile swayed, but it 
was heavier than Eldreth had thought. 
He tried again. There was a grinding, 
crackling rumbie that suddenly became a 
roar as half a ton of pottery toppled over 
into the stairway, on to the heads of the 
Chinese, hurling them back down the steps 
in a tangled mass of flying legs and arms 
and broken saucers. 

A moment later Eldreth had unlatched 
a window, dropped on to a heap of pot¬ 
tery refuse, and had joined Sin Foy. As 
rapidly as they could without attracting 
attention, the two headed for the river. 

When they were off, the owner and 
his two men paddling steadily down- 
stream, Eldreth turned his back to them 
and hastily unfastened his blouse. Had 
'he had all that trouble for nothing? Or 
was it just the imitation jar that had 
broken when he fell? No, the imitation 

was all right. And so was the 

Kang-he Poison-jar! But his horn- 
rimmed glasses were shattered. With a 
laugh, Eldreth flung them into the river, 
and lighted a cigarette. 

A BOAT came from the Juichow land- 
ing to meet them and in it was Chun. 
Chun looked at Sin Foy, whom he knew, 
then at the smooth-shaven man clad in 
Chinese garments, and smiled. Greetings 
over, Chun transferred to Eldreth’s boat. 

“We—Tai Wo and I—arrived at 


Nanchang the day after you left,” he told 
Eldreth. “Two days later, the white 
man, Witherill, joined him. By pieces, I 
learned what had happened and what they 
planned tp do. 

“Witherill had been to King-teh-chen 
and to the pottery shop of Cheung Li 
Foo. He thought he saw a chance to 
swindle Cheung Li Foo but got swindled 
himself. He went back and tried to make 
trouble but could do nothing as the bill 
of sale called for an imitation jar. I see 
you know something about thatl 

“So he went back to Shanghai and told 
the story to Tai Wo. He wanted Tai Wo 
to help him steal the Kang-he Poison-jar, 
but eventually they conceived the scheme 
of getting you to go after it. They were 
to discuss the finał details that night you 
happened on to Witherill at the Carleton. 
They knew that if any one could beat old 
Cheung Li Foo out of that jar, you could. 
If you did get stung, as Witherill put it, 
they would merely laugh at you; but if 
you succeeded in getting the genuine Kang- 
he Poison-jar they intended to steal it even 
if that meant murdering you.” 

“I thought the worst was not over!” 
Eldreth said. “Where did you leave ’em, 
Chun?” • 

Chun gestured toward the landing, now 
not a hundred feet distant. Eldreth 
turned around, and could not restrain a 
laugh. On the dock, bound hand and foot, 
and guarded by the little captain and his 
men, were both Tai Wo and Witherill! 

“We came on the boat not an hour 
ago,” explained Chun. “Tai Wo was 
arrested at once. The white man inter- 
fered, and was also arrested. The captain 
will take them to Nanchang on the re¬ 
turn boat tomorrow morning; but there 
is a smaller boat that leaves in half an 
hour—” 

“Arrange for our passage!” Eldreth 
said ąuietly. “The captain probably 
vCont get any farther than Nanchang be¬ 
fore he learns the truth. By that time 
we’ll be halfway to Canton. I’ll be ready 
as soon as I slip the captain another tip 
for his seryices—and show his prisoners 
what I brought from King-teh-chen.” 

“Master,” spoke up Sin Foy solemnly, 
“would you sell me that imitation jar?” 

“Sell it to you? Fil give it to you, 
Sin Foy! But what on earth do you 
want with it?” 

“Souyenir for Tai Wo. Heli, damnl 
That the first time he get beat!” 
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A ri^ht mewy and divertin^ tale of a young man and 
a job that kept him in varie^ated and lively trouble. 
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D RIVE a car, don’t you? Surę! Buy 
it on installments? Surę, plenty 
people do. Remember filling out a 
lot of ąuestions about yourself, when you 
signed up for it? Yeah? Weil, I’ll make 
you a little bet there’s one part of that con- 
tract blank that you don’t remember—and 
thafs that mess of smali type thafs printed 
above the page you filled out and above 
where you signed on the dotted linę. Never 
read that smali type, did you? No, of 
course you didn’t —nobody does! 

And why should they? That smali 
t 3 T)e aint meant for you. You’re on the 
level. You’ve got n good, regular job. 
You pay your bills, and you wouldn’t sign 
nothin’ you didn’t mean to stick to, no 
morę than you’d rob a bank., Weil, most 
everybody is that way. Most everybody 
is on the level. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred folks is. Thafs why the auto¬ 
mobile company can take a chance on 
givin’ them a car and gettin’ paid for it 
later. But every once in a while the 
dealer gets fooled. Not often; maybe 
not more’n once in a thousand times. But 
this thousandth time—well, some slick 
bird comes in and signs up for a car and 
gets away with it. Or he thinks he does. 
He’s kiddin’ himself! 

I’m tellin’ you, because I know that 


business. I got me a try-out with the 
Wheelbase Finance Company the week 
after my twenty-third birtJiday—and that 
was four months ago. You’ve heard of 
the Wheelbase; surę you havel Does all 
the financing for the Monarch Corpora¬ 
tion, and I guess you know what that 
means. Monarch sold dam’ near a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cars last year, all 
models; and the Wheelbase finances every 
one of ’em that’s bought on installments. 

T’D been in the newspaper gamę, up to 
^ then. But I quif it. I quit it for 
several reasons—get me? One of ’em 
was, tźey always madę me tell my story 
to somebody else. I could go out and 
get the story, all right; but when I come 
into the office, thafs something else again. 
Do I sit down at the old tyjjewriter and 
bang the story out? Not me! They 
wont let me! I never could get by with 
the copy-desk, somehow. Christmas, how 
those old boys would rave! I’ve seen old 
man Graves—baldheaded old hangnail he 
was, too—jump up from the copy-desk 
with a piece of my copy in his hand and 
throw it on the floor and stamp on it and 
carry on something terrible. I don’t 
think they should ’a’ let those old birds 
cuss the way they did—the copy boys 
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used to sit right alongside the copy-desk, 
waitin’ to chase copy, and they was too 
young to have listen to such cussin’. No 
sir, it wasn’t right 1 

So, after I got bawled out this way two 
or three times, they always madę me dic- 
tate my story to somebody else. It kinda 
give me a pain. I’d go out and dig up 
the facts, do all the leg-work, get my 
story, get everytkingl And then when I 
come into the Office and tell the city desk 
what I have, Jim Parrott—^he’s on the day 
city desk, then—he would yell over to 
some of these star performers sittin’ 
around with their leg draped over the 
desk—pullin’ down twice the money I 
was gettin’ and they wouldn’t know a 
story till somebody showed it to ’em— 
and he’d say, “Hey, Chollie, take this 
story from Joe Keogh! It’s a bird— 
write it for a column!” So it goes into 
the paper the way he writes it, and he 
gets his name plastered all over the paper, 
and I get nothin’. It kinda give me a 
pain. 

So, after a couple years of that sort of 
a deal, I quit ’em. Surę, what was the 
use of hangin’ around? They’s no money 
in reportin’, anyway. 

But, one thing I will say about the 
newspaper gamę, it sorta teaches you to 
hang on, know what I mean? You can’t 
get by with excuses in that gamę. Most 
any other sort of business, if the boss 
tells you to go out and find somebody, 
you can come back and say you went 
there and the guy wasn’t in, and that’s 
all there is to it. A fat chance you would 
have to get by with that sort of an alibi 
with Jim Parrott 1 Try and do it! 

You have to work and keep on workin’, 
thafs all. I never see nonę of this stuff 
they cali brilliance in the newspaper gamę. 
Not while 7 was in it, leastwayś. The 
whole thing was just never admittin’ yoU 
was licked. If you can’t find out what 
you want to know in one place, you can 
always find out somewheres else. Just 
keep on tryin’, that’s all. You’d be sur- 
prised. 

Another thing I got out of workin’ on 
the old sheet was knowing what a dead- 
line means. Yeah, I learned that. Know 
what a deadline in a newspaper office is? 
What it is just this: You can go out 
and round up all the news in the world, 
you can get you the swellest story that 
ever broke sińce Cain bumped off Abel— 
can get everything verified and the whole 


story sewed up cold—and if you don’t 
get it into the office in time to print it 
that day, you’ve got just a hatful of 
nothin’ at all! Get me? It aint news, 
not till it gets into the paper! And if 
the paper goes to press at 11:20, and the 
copy-desk deadline is 11:05, and you don’t 
get your story written till 11:06, you 
may’ve done everything — but you aint 
done nothin’l Deadlines is deadlines, and 
nothin’ else but! 

IDUT they wont let me write my own 
stuff, so I quit ’em. And the first 
job I lands is just a try-out with the 
Wheelbase, in the collection department. 
That department takes up one whole floor. 
Big as a railroad station. One side of 
the room has a linę of steel filing-cases 
and typewriter desks a mile long, with a 
girl at every one of ’em. The gum that’s 
chewed there in one day would stretch 
from San Francisco to London, if laid end 
to end. And then there’s the collectors’ 
desks and a hundred I don’t know what 
all. Christmas! There must’ve been a 
couple of hundred workin’ in there! And 
off at one corner, about a half-mile away 
from my desk, is a couple of little offices 
shut off with glass partitions. One of 
them is the manager DeWay’s, and the 
other one is for the assiStant manager, 
W. L. McClippey. 

L sit there for a week, with nothing to 
do but read up old reports, till I’m like 
to fali asleep. Away off in the distance 
I can see old DeWay in his glass cage. 
•He’s a short little bird, built like a box- 
car. Short as he is, he has shoulders on 
him a yard wide. And his head is square, 
like a box. But don’t you think I’m call- 
ing him a squarehead. Nix! His mouth 
is sewed up, like a slit in a chunk of oak 
timber. Once in a while he grins, and 
then you can see he’s minus most of his 
teeth. He come over once or twice to 
talk to the man at the desk next to minę, 
and I see that he opens that mouth of 
his just enough to let the words get out. 
It aint much better than a whisper. And 
most of the time he’s talking he looks off 
in another direction, and you might think 
he’s talking to himself. But he aint— 
not by a long shot! 

McClippey, the assistant manager, is a 
little short fellow, too. Only where De¬ 
Way is chunky, McClippey is not much 
thicker than a lead-pencil. DeWay’s eyes 
are all squinted up, so’s you can hardly 
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see them, but McClippey has bright iittle 
eyes, like a mouse. He holds his head 
on one side, too, like a mouse. Every 
once in a while I can see him get up and 
come to the door of his glass cage and 
stand there, peeking out, with his head 
on one side and his eyes darting around 
the room, and his little gray mustache 
quivering, just like a mouse. And then 
he darts into DeWay’s Office with a funny 
little run. 

I do nothing, all this first week, least- 
-ways nothing you might cali more’n keep-' 
ing awake. Then DeWay sends an office- 
boy over to my desk and calls me into 
his Office. 

McClippey is the one that took me on, 
so rve never talked to DeWay before 
this. 

DeWay don’t ask me to sit down. He 
don’t even look up at me when I come 
in. He sits thńre looking over some 
papers and I stand there like a dummy, 
waiting. I can see that what he is look¬ 
ing at is my application for a job. Finally 
he says, whisperin’ out of the corner of 
his face: 

“So you was a newspaper reporter be¬ 
fore you come here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ever work on any murder mysteries?” 

“Some,” I tells him. I could’ve told 
him a-plenty, but I kind of thought he 
didn’t want to listen. 

He hands me a folder, without so much 
as looking up. “Work on this,” he whiS- 
pers, like it hurt him to open his mouth. 
“Find him. Don’t take his money. He’s 
a crook. Take the car.” 

He said something else, too, but he 
said it with his face in a pile of papers 
he had pulled over to him, and I couldn’t 
hear what it was. And I didn’t dare 
ask. 

I took the folder ,back to my desk and 
studied over it. Some fellow name of 
Strieben had bought a car from a dealer 
uptown. I was in the middle of the re- 
ports—they was a whole bundle of them 
in the folder—when I heard a little rustle 
and a sort of squeak beside my desk and 
there was McClippey. He looks at me 
with his head on one side. 

“Very interesting case, that Strieben 
case,” he says, his mustache twitching. 

“Yeah?” I says. 

“Mr. DeWay is quite upset about it, 
quite,” he says. “I suggest, young man, 
that you do your best. I may say I ad- 


vise you to—in fact, I warn you to. I 
might go even furtherl If you don’t suc- 
ceed within ten days, I suggest that you 
don’t come back at all, my boy. As a 
matter of fact, I warn you not to.” 

“Yeah?” I says. “It aint a tough one, 
is it?” 

“This is the eighth of September,” he 
saysi “On the eighteenth of September 
you are either with this department — or 
you aint,” he says. 

Then he whisks off to his glass cage 
and disappears. 

■yHE fellow at the desk next to minę 
^ leans over. “What have they give you, 
buddy?” he says. I show him the folder. 
He whistles. Then he shakes hands with 
me. “Glad to’ve known you,” he says. 
“Come in and see us once in a while, 
after you leave us,” he says. 

Then he gets up and drifts around from 
desk to desk, tipping everybody off. They 
all come over and gather around me. 
“The Strieben case,” they say over their 
shoulder, every time some new bird edges 
in to see what the convention is about. 
“The Strieben case! Oh, boy!” 

I sit there and get red as a beet. 
They’re having a swell time, kidding me. 
I would ’a’ taken a poke at them, only 
there was too many of them. 

Weil, it turns out this is the worst 
lemon in the office. Sour — essence of 
citric acid! Everybody has had a crack 
at it. Enough teeth has been set on edge, 
in this here case, to paper a dental col¬ 
lege. They all pat me on the back, pity- 
ing. And they give me the low-down on 
it—such as it is. 

It seems this Striebep flimflammed a 
dealer into giving him a new Monarch 
sedan near a year ago. Then he moves 
out of the neighborhood. Disappears. 
There aint a sign of him, anywheres. 
Everybody has worked on it—credit men, 
and collectors, and field representatives, 
and practically everybody in the office ex- 
cept the elevator-man. Not a clue. 

Pretty soon I get tired of listening to 
them. ■ This aint getting me nowheres. 
So I put on the old lid, get my exp)ense 
money from the cashier and kisses them 
all good-by. I was sick. 

When I gets out on the Street I was 
like to sit down on the curb and bawi. 
Tęn days to find a guy that nobody can 
find! Suppose you did find him, that 
wouldn’t be finding the car, and the car 
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was what I had to find. Twenty million 
cars in the country—and ten days to do 
it in. A fat chance! 

“Weil, Keogh,” I says to. myself, “this 
isn’t ^etting you nowheres. The paper 
goes to press in ten days!” 

So I drags over to the nearest bank and 
sboves a five into the window. 

“Gimme a hundred nickels,” I says. 

The teller shoves them óut. “You 
must be going to do a lot of telephoning,” 
he says. 

“I am,” I says. “Going to tell some 
of my girls good-by.” 

• “They’ll miss you,” he says. 

“So will DeWay,” I says. And I was 
on my way. 

I madę thirty-eight phone calls that 
day and when I fell out ^of the booth 
at six o’dock I coułdn’t *use my legs. 
They was paralyzed. Ali I had, out of 
the thirty-eight calls, was thirty-eight 
goose-eggs. I nevCT heard “No” in so 
many different female voices before. 

First thing in the moming, I called up 
McClippey. “This is Joe Keogh,” I sa)^. 
“Have you got the car?” he says. “No,” 
I says. “You’ve got nine. days,” he says, 
and hangs up on me. 

From nine-fifteen to four-thirty in the 
afternoon, I madę forty-three phone calls. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon the pay- 
station operator took the jiggers out of 
her hair and come over and looked into 
the booth. “Would you like your lunch 
brought in there?” she says. “No,” I 
says, wiping the sweat out of my eyes, 
“Jtbrought a ham sandwich in with me. 
You couldn’t spare me a Turkish towel, 
could you?” 

“No,” she says. “The company don’t 
provide them.” 

“Back to your post, then, girlie,” I 
says. ‘T’ve got another number to try.” 

“There’s only a few left in the book,” 
she says. “Don’t any of ’em suit you?” 

“No,” I says, “but I’m getting warmer.” 

Y^ELL, sbc morę female voices tells me 
^ “No" in six morę different keys, 
and then I swoons away in the" booth. 
But I had my mother’s name and address 
sewed in the pocket of my coat, so they 
sent me there. A hot bath, a cold shower, 
a light supper of ham-and-eggs, fried po- 
tatoes, two sirloin steaks, baked potatoes, 
cabbage, apple pie, and nine hours of 
sleep puts me on my feet again. At nine 
o’clock next morning I phones the office. 


“Have you got the car?” says Mc- 
Clipp^. “No,” I says. “Eight days,” 
he says. And I got nothin’ out of jiggling 
the hook. 

The girl at the p»y-station was right 
glad to see me. “This is fine,” she says. 
“The board of directors called up this 
morning to ask how you was. The com- 
pany’s declaidng an extra dividend. Have 
you tried the ‘Too Late to Classify’ num- 
bers yet?” 

“No,” I says, “but I may. IVe got 
‘thirteen nickels to go. I’ll play this one.” 

And I give her another number. “No,” 
says the female voice at the other end 
óf the linę, after I ask her the usual ques- 
tion. 

“Shoot a nickel on this,” I says to the 
operator, tossin’ my eighty-ninth nickel 
on the counter. 

“Why, yes,” says the last female voice 
I get on the wire. “Grade B.” 

“Grade B!” I yells, socking the re- 
ceiver back on the hook, and bursting 
out of the booth. “Taxil” 

“Who would have thought it! ” says the 
operator, patting her hair coyly. 

“So long, little one,” I says, thrustin’ 
the remainin’ eleven nickels on her. “See 
you New Year’s Eve!” 

It was only ten o’clDck in the morning. 
By eleven o’clock I was walking up the 
steps of an apartment house three miles 
away from the one where Strieben used 
to live when he gypped the dealer out of 
that Monarch sedan. 

In the front hall there is brass mail- 
boxes, rows of ’em, sunk into the marble 
on each side. I take a slant at the names: 
“Messmer. Lifsky. Schloss. Flynn. 
Cracow. Domauben. Strieben.” 

Strieben! 

Through the glass door I could see a 
woman on her hands and knees in the 
hallway, scrubbin’ the floor with soap and 
water. I was just on the point of push- 
ing the Striebens’ bell-button when I had 
another hunch. I waited till the woman 
had worked around till she was facin’ 
me, as you might say, and then I rapped 
on the glass. 

“Mr. Strieben live here?” I says. 

“No,” she says. 

“Aint this his name on the letter-box?” 
I says, pointing to it. 

“You should cal] me a liar, huh?” she 
yells, heavmg up on her feet, and she sticks 
the mop in the bucket of muddy water 
and sloshes it around, mad. 



“Get outi” she says, threatening-like. 

So I goes down to the corner and buys 
me a package of dgarettes. 

“Know anybody named Strieben around 
in this neighborhood?” I says to the fel- 
low back of the counter. 

“No,” he says, right away. That was 
funny, you know—because most people, 
when you ask them a ąuestion like that, 
they repeat the name over after you, if 
they’re really tryin’ to place the name. 
“Strieben—Strieben,” they’ll say. “Surę 
you don’t mean Stevens? They’s a fam- 
ily named Stevens down the Street here.” 
Thafs what they always do. But this 
bird, this cigar-salesman, was too positive 
to suit ińe. “No,” he says, without even 
stopping to think. Soimded fuimy, some- 
how. 

“Weil, I wish I could find him,” I says. 
“I heard he lived on this Street, Number 
337 West.” The right number was 387, 
but I thought Fd find out what I could, 
first. “I heard he wants to buy a car,” 
I adds. 

“He’s got one,” says this dummy. Then 
he turns red. “I mean, rve got one. You 
couldn’t sell me another, buddy. You’d 
be wastin’ your time.” 

“Oh,” I says, “that’s too bad. Maybe 
some other time.” 

And I goes out, pretending I hadn’t 


noticed his slip-up. Something queer, 
here! ‘ Then I makes the rounds of all 
the garages in the neighborhood. It takes 
me all afternoon. Eight of ’em, alto- 
gether, I goes to. I wear out my best 
pair of shoes, and thafs all it gets me. 
I wander around in every one of ’em, 
keepin’ my eye open for a Monarch sedan. 
I see some Monarchs, too, but nonę of 
’em have the right serial number. If 
any garage man stops me, to ask what 
the heli I was looking for, I’d tell him 
I was thinkin’ of buying a second-hand 
Monarch. “Weil, that one aint for sale,” 
he say. “That belongs to So-and-So.” 
Then I’d ask him if a fellow named 
Strieben kept his car in there. They 
never heard of him. 

By this time it was near five o’clock, 
and I was all in. I gets the Office on the 
phone, just before closing time. 

“Have you got the car?” says McClip- 
pey. I was just about to tell him I was 
closin’ in on it. I says, “No, but — ” 

That’s as far as I got. “Seven morę 
days,” he says, and hung up. 

. I drag my old worn-out dogs back 
along the Street, walking on the opposite 
side of the Street from the apartment 
house where the Striebens hole in. I’m 
worried, yet I’m not worried, both. I’ve 
found the guy’s address, all right, after 
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everybody else in the office has fallen 
down on it. It’s taken me only three 
days, and seven days is a good long time 
to go. But I aint got the car yet. Got 
it? I aint even Jocated it! So I’m 
working the old bean for all it’s worth, 
hoofing along the sidewalk. And I can’t 
dig up a hunch to save me. I sort 
of worried, at that. 

It was a good thing I didn’t ring that 
doorbell, when I was so close to doing 
it. It wouldn’t do no good to walk in 
and ask ’em where the car is. Not on 
your life! They wodld just lie to you, 
and you’d be tipfnng them off and giving 
them a chance to fade away again. No, 
the thing to do is to find the car first, 
without lettin’ them have any waming. 
Yeah, but how? 

Believe me, it had me buffaloed. 

IN the middle of the błock, right op- 
posite the apartment house, I see a 
dehcatessen storę and I goes in to buy 
me a couple of sandwiches for supper and 
a glass of milk. I’m standing there, weak 
on my legs, gargling this stuff down, for 
maybe ten minutes. And in this ten 
minutes no less than four women|Come 
into the storę. Old White-apron waits 
on them, one by one, and by the time 
they’re gone, three or four morę come in. 
He surę is busy. I spear me a couple of 
sinkers and crack another bottle of milk, 
and kill time. Finally the storę is empty 
for a minutę and he wipes his face. 

“Keep you runnin’, don’t they?” I says, 
pjaying my check. 

“Oh, yeah,” he says.' “It aint so bad.” 

“Pretty soft, I calls it,” I says. “AU 
cash and carry.” 

“You said it,” he says. “I ran a charge 
account grocery,» once. Never again! 
They like to ruined me.” 

I goes out. No use asking him about- 
the Striebens, I figurę. I’m laying money 
that they do their trading with some 
storę where they can run a charge ac¬ 
count. The folder shows that they 
skip^jed out of the neighborhood where 
they lived before, Ieaving all sorts of 
Stores feeling sick. It’s a bet that they’re 
fixing to do the same thing here when th«y , 
get ready to fade. 

Weil, I haven’t got an idea on earth. 
So after wanderin’ around aimless for an 
hour I goes home and calls it a day. 
And I aint happy. 

Wouldn’t it make you sore? Here I 


am, right on the bird’s doorstep, and I 
don’t know what he looks like, even, nor 
what his missus looks like. I wouldn’t 
know ’em if I ran into them on the 
Street! 

The next moming, I woke up desperate. 
“Here, Keogh, you’ve got to do something 
definite,” I says. “Deadlinel” It’s a 
Saturday, and a short day. 

So I breeze up to the drug-store at 
the comer where the Strieben fiat is. I 
buy me a pack of cigarettes and then I 
ask the derk. I come right out flat- 
footed. “Say, I’m looking for a bird 
named Strieben,” I says. “They teU me 
he lives somewheres arotmd here. You 
don’t know him, do you?” 

The derk gives me a sour look. “Yeah, 
I know him,” he says. 

“Yeah?” I says. “Know where he 
lives?” 

“He aint home,” says the derk. “He’s 
out of town.” 

“Reckon heli be home tomorrow?” I 
says. “Tomorrow is Suftday. He might 
be home Sunday, huh?” 

“Naw,” says the guy. “He wont be 
home.” 

“Weil, whafs the number?” I says. 
“I might go around there.” 

“No,” he says, “you don’t want his 
number. Forget it.” 

“Sayl” I says, “what’s eatin’ you? 
Come on, loosen up, buddy, have a heart. 
I gotta see him on business.” 

“Yeah,” he says, “thafs what they all 
say. Nothin’ doin’. Leave your name 
and address, if you want to, and if I ever 
see him TU give it to him.” 

“Aw, come on,” I says. “Be a good 
fdlow.” , 

“Say, I don’t know you!” he says, get- 
tin’ sore. ‘T’m teUin’ you to lay off itl 
Want to get your f 2 ice pushed in?” 

“Yeah?” I says, gettin’ hot. “Who’s 
goin’ to do it?” 

“It aint me,” he says. “I’m just tellin’ 
yuh. Lay off!” 

I look at him a moment, and I see he’s 
scared. He wouldn’t fight anybody. He’s 
backing away. 

“Oh,” I says, “so it’s Strieben thafs 
going to do it, huh? Bad actor, is he?” 

“That’s all right,” he says, still back¬ 
ing away. “You leave your name and 
address.” 

“George Washington,” I says. “Address 
the White House. Thafll get me.” And 
I walks out. 



Walkin' along, I got to thinkin’. 
Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea, if this 
bird Strieben is so tough as the drug clerk 
seems to think, if I was to breeze down 
to the nearest station-house and give the 
cops a rumbie. Maybe they’ve got some- 
thing on him. 

I know a good many cops around town, 
but this particular Loot is a new one on 
me. I never see him before. He’s got 
somebody in his room with him, so I 
have to wait about an hour before I get 
in. 

“I’m trjdng to locate a man named 
Strieben, Lieutenant,” I says. “They tell 
me he moved up this way a couple of 
months ago. Know where I can find 
him?” 

The Loot grins. “Sorry I can’t help 
you, son,” he says. “The only Strieben 
in this district has been livin’ here ever 
sińce I remember. He never lived no- 
wheres else.” 

“Whafs his Street number?” I says. 
“Maybe he knows the fellow I want.” 

“Look it up in the directory!” he says. 
“What do you think this is, young fellow, 
a information bureau?” 

“Much obliged, Lieutenant,” I says. I 
was glad to get out. I was surę beginning 


\ 

to get worried. I hoof it back up the 
Street and try to dope it out. Who is 
this fellow Strieben? How come he’s got 
everybody fixed? The scrub-lady at his 
flat is cagey. Little Stupid at the cigar- 
store is cagey. The drug-store guy is 
cagey and lets on that Strieben is a bad 
boy to fool with. And the police is 
shielding him. I couldn’t figurę it. 

It’s near noon, by this time, and I drift 
back to the delicatessen storę for a bite 
of lunch' But first I calls up the office. 
^‘He’s gone for the day, Mr. Keogh,” says 
McClippey’s stenographer. “But he left 
word that if you called up, I was to tell 
you there’s six days left.” 

“Much obliged!” I says. But I was so 
sore I could’ve lammed anybody. Six 
days! And one of ’em a SundSiy! 

‘ I ‘HE delicatessen-store man was busier 
than ever. He hardly had time to give 
me what I ask for. Women was coming 
in every minutę. 

“Weil, you get a rest tomorrow, any- 
ways,’’ I says to him once.'" 

“The heck I do!” he says, moppin’ off 
the sweat. “Ever hear of a delicatessen 
storę closin’ down on Sundays? Sunday 
is my worst day!” 
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Pretty soon a damę comes in and starts 
ordering the usual linę of stuff. I give 
her the once-over. She surę is one hard- 
boiled jane—a big bottle-blonde, bright 
yellow hair, face painted up like a house, 
high-heel slippers, and diamond earrings 
that must’ve madę her ears sag. And a 
flock of rings that would knock your eye 
out. Boy, she was kard; I’m telling you! 

After she goes, old White-apron comes 
over to Chin again. 

“Weil, her old man wont be home to- 
morrow,” he says. 

“How come?” I says. 

“She ordered chicken salad,” he says. 

“Yeah?” I sa)rs. 

“Never knew it to fail,” he says. 
“Guess the old man likes his steaks. 
Leastways, when he’s home, she never 
buys nothin’ here.” 

“Some damel” I says. “Where does 
she live?” 

The delicatessen man grins. “Right 
across the Street,” he says, “but don’t 
start nothin’. No, sir! The last guy 
that tried it aint out of the hospital yeti” 

“Land on him, did she?” I says. 

“Not her,” he says, “but her old man. 
Boy, when he got home she must’ve told 
him this fellow had tried to get fresh, and 
he starts right out lookin’ for him. Say, 
he’s badt He’d ’a’ killed the fellow, if it 
hadn’t been for the cop. No, sir, you 
don’t want nonę of that, kidl” 

“Not me,” I says. “She don’t mean 
nothin’ to me. But her old man must 
be makin’ a pile of jack, to doli her up 
in that glassware. Travelin’ salesman?” 

“I’ll say he’s a salesman!” says my 
friend. “Only he don’t sell it by the case 
—car lots, thafs him.” Another woman- 
come in. “Yes, lady?” he says. 

When I gets outside, I has to lean up 
against a wali. “Keogh, 3 mu got him!” 
I says to myself. But then I has another 
think. Eave I got him? Weil, no! Not 
so’s you’(Lnotice it! AU I’ve done is to 
find out nis business and that explains 
why he stands in like he does, in the 
neighborhood. He slips the janitor-lady a 
two-spot once in a while, so’s she will 
bark at folks. He slips the cigar-store 
boy a bottle every so often. Like as not, 
the drug-store^is peddling his stuff pn the 
side. And the Lieutenant—well, yau can 
figurę he’s getting his, all right! 

Yeah, that explains a lot—but it don’t 
explain how Joe Keogh is going to get 
that car without getting a poke in 5ie 


nose. Fine! “A very interestin’ case,” 
as old McClippey had said. 

And I haven’t laid an eye on the car, 
and I don’t really know whether Strieben 
has it or not. And him out of town, and 
nobody knows where! Canada, prob’ly. 
And me with six days to go! 

CUNDAY nK>ming, early, I hotfoots it 
up to my friend the delicatessen man. 
He’s got on a new white apron and is 
getting set for a big day. “Listen,” I says, 
“tell me something. How much truck 
does that blonde damę, the one I saw yes- 
terday, buy off’m you every day?” 

He shakes his head. “Lay off’m it, I 
told you,” he says. “Aint I warnin’ you?” 

“You’ve got me wrong,” I says. “I 
don’t care if I never lay an eye on her 
again. But she’s in here every day, aint 
she?” 

“Ye-e-a-ah,” he says, very reluctant. 

“Well, I’m going to trade with you,” I 
says. “The woman that runs the place 
where I board took sick last night. I 
got to get my own meals till she gets 
over it. And I’m going to eat ’em at 
home. Now, listen—I aint got time to 
order the stuff over the phone. When I 
blow in here at night, I’d like to have it 
all ready and waiting for me. And I don’t 
want to pick the stuff out—you do it for 
me. Now get me—everything that blońde 
damę orders, I want to order. You lay it 
out the same time you lay out hers. Get 
me?” 

“You’re cuckoo,” he says. 

“Don’t you want my money?” I says. 

“Oh, all right,” he says. "All ri^t. 
But I’m telling you she eats hearty.” 

“Food is my only vice,” I, says. “Let’s 
go!” 

I was there before five o!clock Monday 
afternoon. “Three dollars and eighty 
cents,” says the delicatessen man. “It’s 
yoius,” I says, paying him and staggerin’ 
out with the load. I dodge the drug-store 
an(f the cigar-store'and go to a telephone 
around the corner, and there I look over 
the cash slip to see what I’ve got. 

He’s give me Saratoga chips, mayon- 
naise, Liberty cabbage, salami, a bottle 
of queen olives, cream cheese and chicken 
salad. 

I get the Office on the phone. “Have 
you gotłthe car?” says McClippey. 

“No,” I says. 

“Four days,” he says. 

I was a fool to’ve called him up. 
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I takes the delicatessen junk home and 
eats it. 

Tuesday afternoon, two dollars and 
sixty cents it costs me. Diii piekłeś, 
caviar, brandied apricots in glass—and 
chicken salad! But I eat what I pay for. 
Three days left. 

Wednesday it was liverwurst, Camem¬ 
bert cheese, Saratoga chips—and chicken 
salad. I couldn’t get away with all of-it. 
Two days left! No Strieben. 


o’clock in the afternoon. Is the tenth 
day gone? If it is, I’m lickedl 

I never was so blue in my life. 

“Never give up, Keogh,” I says to my- 
self then. “Twenty-three is your age, it 
aint your number. You’re tali, redheaded, 
blue-eyed, and your pants fit. All you 
need is brains. Yeah, brains! Try and 
find ’em. You used to have ’em in the 
newspaper gamę—has they dried up on 
you? The old newspaper methods is all 



Thursday, and the damę must’ve figured 
she’d give herself a treat. When I gets 
the load home and opens it, I like to’ve 
walked out on it. Frankfurters, figs in 
honey, antipasto, Charlotte russe, and 
chicken salad! And it was one of those 
hot days when the ice had give out and 
the butter was nothin’ but yellow oil. 

But I eat as much as I can of it. 

T WAS sort of pale, all the next day. 
^ When I totters up to the delicatessen 
storę, I has to walk past it, twice, before 
I ęan get up my nerve to go in. If I 
have to eat chicken salad and all that 
junk once morę, I’m through! Two ways 
—if Strieben hasn’t got back, my job is 
gone; and if I have to Ipok at chicken 
salad one morę time—well, know what I 
mean? 

So I stagger in and just look at the bird. 

“She aint been in today,” he says. 

Well, I totters down to the comer and 
sits down on the curb. It’s just five 


right—aint th’ey worked in this here Strie¬ 
ben case, so far? Do we go to press, or 
don’t we, Keogh?” 

And just then I see the blonde damę 
with the ten-ton direct-lighting jeweliy 
go floatin’ down the Street and ease her¬ 
self into the meat-market. ' I’m over there 
too, in one hop. 

I horn in alongside of her just in time 
to hear her give her order. “I want a 
four-pound cut of sirloin,” she says, “and' 
cut it three inches thick.” 

And with that -I kjiow that Strieben 
is my meat! He’ll be home that night! 

I buy ten cents’ worth of sliced ham 
just to cover up, and slide out again. I eat 
supper at the delicatessen — ^because it’s 
right across the Street from the apart- 
ment house. 

Well, old White-apron is a friend of 
minę by this time — I’ve spent eleven dol¬ 
lars and thirty cents in his place, up to 
datę — so he don’t mind if I hang out in 
front of the place all night. Believe me. 
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it seems like all night, to me. Tm there 
at eleven o’clock when he’s closińg down 
for the night, and still no sign of Strie- 
ben’s car. Five hours I’ve been stand- 
ing there! 

“Better be on your way, kid,” he says. 
“There’s a cop comes on beat here around 
eleven, and he’s liable to tell you to be 
on your way.” 

“It’s all right with me,” I says, tellin’ 
him good-night, “a cop would look awful 
good.” 

So I stands there alone in the dark. 
Take it from me, I don’t know whether 
it’s the four days of funny food or what 
I’ve heard about Strieben’s tough little 
ways that makes me feel woozy—but I 
was scared, I’m tellin’ you! 

“Deadline!” I keeps tellin’ myself. 

And close on to midnight, just when 
I’m beginning to think I’ll be pinched if 
I hang around there much longer, a Mon- 
arch sedan drives up in front of the apart- 
ment and two men get out and go into 
the housel 

I give ’em time to get the elevator, 
and then I slide over and make a jump 
to look at the serial number. It’s Strie- 
ben’s car. I’m tremblin’ all over, see? 
And as ąuick as I can, I lift out the 
distributor head and the brush, and hide 
’em back of a fire-plug, in the dark. Now 
let him move that car, if he can! 

But just as I start away, here come 
Strieben and his boy friend, also the 
chicken-salad damę and another jazz-baby. 
They let out a yell and start after me, 
and I turns around. 

• “What the heli do you think you’re 
doin’?” says Strieben. He’s got the hard- 
est-lookin’ map you ever was lucky enough 
iiot to see. 

“I’m from the Wheelbase Finance Com¬ 
pany,I says, “and you aint paid for 
this car ancf we’re takin’ it away from 
you,” I says. 

“You are like heli!” says Strieben, and 
he swings on me. Weil, I just duck it, 
and then they all mix in, the women 
yellin’ like cats, and me with all of ’em 
on my neck. The cop come runnin’ up 
just in time, and he hauls ’em off’m me, 
but I can -feel a nice shiner closin’ up 
one eye, and one sleeve is tore out of my 
best coat. 

“Whafs all this?” says the cop. And 
I tells him I/m goin’ for somebody to haul 
the car awaj^. 

“Where’s your replevin papers?” yells 


Strieben’s friend. “Officer, I’m a lawyer 
and I tell you he can’t take that car 
without papers!” 

“Is that io?” I says. • “Read your con- 
tract! We can take immediate possession 
without demand!” 

“Don’t let him kid you, Officer!” yells 
the lawyer. “He can’t do it!” 

“Shut up!” says the cop. “The three 
of yuh is under arrest, for disturbin’ the 
peace! Stay here, while I cali the 
wagon!” 

Weil, I goes down to the corner call- 
box with him, tryin’ to argue with him 
all the way, but he wont listen to me. 
“Tell it to the Sergeant,” he says. 

I took a look over my shoulder and 
see the chicken-salad damę beatin’ it back 
into the house. “Stop her!” I says to 
the cop, “she’s going to telephone some¬ 
body!” 

“Leave her do it,” says the cop. “They 
can all ride in the.wagon!” 

Surę enough, when we get back after 
he’s put in a cali for the wagon, here come 
a wrecking-truck tearin’ around the corner 
and up to the car. And this sap of a 
cop lets ’em put a tow-rope onto the Mon- 
arch and haul her off! I was near cryin’. 
The best I can do is to get the name of 
the wreckin’ company, and the address, 
before the wagon comes up and we all 
have to pile in. 

Yj^ELL, the Sarge lets us go, but he 

^ sides with the lawyer and tells me 
I can’t take the car without a replevin. 
And I can’t get a replevin till nexŁ day, 
and next day is too late! On top of 
that, Strieben says he wants me pinched 
again, for swipin’ the distributor out of 
the car. The Sarge was ready to, at that, 
and the only way I get out is to tell 
’em where it’s hid. Strieben goes out, 
givin’ me a dirty look. 

I was licked; but I aint quittin’. I 
beat it up to the wreckin’ garage. The 
car aint there, and, whafs morę, Strieben 
must’ve slif^d the night man a ten-spot, 
for he wont tell me where it is. The most 
I can get out of him is the name of the 
man that owns the garage. 

So I Cali up this bird on the phone 
and get him out of bed. By this time, 
ifs two o’clock in the morning. Believe 
me, he’s sore as they make ’em, until he 
finally makes out whose car it is that I’m 
tryin’ to get. “Strieben?” he says. “Say, 
I’ve got a bum check from that bird right 
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now!” he says. And he calls his man 
to the phone and tells him to tell me 
where the car has been taken. “I’ll be 
right down!” he says. “I’m goin’ to get 
that crookl” 

So I beats it over to the other garage, 
and it’s two miles away and not a taxi 
in sight. The sedan is there, all right, 
though. And I leaps on it and hugs it. 

And just then in come Strieben, carryin’ 
the distributor in his mitt, all set to put 
it back and drive the car offl 

But he aint seen me. I jump for the 
car, jerk up the hood, grab a pair of wire- 
cutters out of my pocket and go to it. 
The spark-plug wires must’ve thought 
they was hit by a lawn-mower. In two 
seconds flat I has them out, and I throw 
them down the waste drain in the floor. 
And with that I’m out of the back door 
before Strieben even knows I’m there. 

Out in the alley, hidin’ behind a ash 
barrel, I can hear him cussin’ for an hour 
by the clock, while the night man tells 
him there just aint nothin’ to be done 
about it. “There aint, aint there?” he 
says finally. ‘T’ll show yuh! Get a tow- 
rope!” 

Up to now I’ve been snickerin’ to hear 
him carry on; but when he gets that idea, 
the laugh dies out on me like I been hit 
by a truck. “Oh, babyl” I groan. “He’s 
goin’ to lick me yet!” 

But I tiptoes out of the alley and then 
runs three blockft lookin’ for a taxi. And 
then here’s a taxi, parked up along the 
curb. The driver is asleep in the seat. I 
shake him loose. “Come oni” I says. 
“What’s the big idea?” says the driver, 
crosS;^ ‘T’ll tell you as we go along!” I 
says. “Step on her!” 

So I gives him the low-down on it, 
and he’s a good guy and says he’ll stick 
with me. And we get back in time to 
see Strieben tum the comer in a car he’s 
hired, towing the sedan. 

“Hang to him!” I whispers. And we 
do. 

I aint got an idea what I’m goin’ to 
do, but I’m mad all the way through, 
and I’d ’a’ stuck to him to San Francisco, 
if he’d gone there. ’ But I couldn’t get 
replevin papers, and he is too' tough a 
bird for me to catch up with -him and 
mix it. He aint goin’ to get out of my 
sight, take it from me; but all I can do 
is to hang ohto him and pray for luck. 

And at four o’clock in the mornin’ his 
tow-rope breaks. 


We slide around a corner just as he 
gets out and starts to fix it. And by the 
time we get around the błock he’s got it 
tied together and has started off again. 

We trail him another ten blocks; his 
tow-rope breaks again. 

This timę he thinks he’s safe out of 
the district, and he figures that he can 
take time to go get him a tow-rope that 
wont break. And he drives off, leavin’ 
the Monarch right there. 

“Get out your tow-rope!” I whispers 
to the taxi-driver. 

“What d’you think I am, a wreckin’ 
crew?” he says. “I aint got no tow-rope!” 

“Weil, you got tire-chains, aint you?” 
I says. I was thinkin’ fast, believe me! 

So we hitch the chains together and 
onto the Monarch and we yank that five 
thousand dollars’ worth of sedan five 
miles across town, to where the dealer 
that sold the car to Strieben is livin’. 
And I get him out of bed and he signs 
the receiptl 

T T’S half-past five in the mornin’ and just 
^ gettin’ daylight. I’m afraid to go to 
bed, K) I goes straight to the office. When 
McClippey gets there at nine o’clock, I’m 
asleep on his doormat. 

“Get up,” he says, pushin’ me with his 
foot. “You’re fired!” 

“Fine,” I says, handin’ him the receipt. 
“Here’s your car.” • 

“How the heli did you do it?” squeaks 
McClippey. 

“The folder said Strieben had a cou{de 
of kids,” 1 says. “You can’t hide kids, 
leastways not in this town. They’s only 
a couple of hundred public schools in the 
phone book—they got ito go to one of 
’em.” 

“You’re hired,” says McClippey. “Get 
your report in right away.” 

“Fine!” I says. “I’ll write it this 
mornin’.” 

“You’lI write nothin’!” he says. “Give 
it to a stenographer. We’re payin’ for 
brains, not for fingers. Make it snappy 
-—I got another job for you. And this 
time it aint goin’ to be so easy!” 

I take my girl out to dinner that night, 
to celebrate. 

“Whafll it be, kid?” I says, handin’ her 
the menu. 

“Oh,” she says, “all I want is some 
chicken salad.” 

Right then is where we has our first 
misunderstandin’. 
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A fascinatin^ story of stirrin^ events 
in present-day Colorado, by an author 
who knows a lot about trees and men 
and the art of writin^ a lively story. 
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The Story So Far: 

AR had been declared—between 
Bradley Ogden, supervisor of the 
Pinos Altos National Forest, and 
the old-guard ranchmen who were bitterly 
fighting the necessary restrictions placed 
upon their grazing privileges by the Forest 
Service. The first shot‘ was fired from am- 
bush—as Ogden was talking with Ranger 
Tillamook Thompson and the girl who was 
his clerk, Ted Hathaway. The bullet missed 
him but killed his favorite horse Silver; 
and he knew that at the meeting of the 
cattlemen’s association called for the next 
evening hostilities would be resumed. He 
was ąuite correct in this, and gun-play was 
about to follow the rough-and-tumble ef- 
fort of the tougher element—Jasper Banks 
and his two sons, Lucius Moon and others 
—to “get” the supervisor, when the lamp 
was knocked over. Afterward older and 
cooler heads prevailed, but Ogden knew 
they were now planning some other and 
morę effectlve attack. 

And there were complications To his 
problem: Caverley, his bureaucratic supe¬ 
rior, was inclined to give in to the en- 
croaching ranchmen; and he was worried 
over two other matters: over the possi- 
bility of trouble caused by his entrusting 
a lodk-out station to Della Gordon, daugh- 
ter 'of one of the ranchmen who opposed 
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him; and over the interest shown in Hur- 
ley Moon by Ted Hathaway, whom Brad 
morę than liked, though he treated her on 
a man-to-man basis, and knew that Hur- 
ley, like many of the younger generation, 
was his friend and on his side in this fight. 
{The story continues in detail:) 

■yHE one Street of Leetsdale seethed with 

mild excitement. 

Men on sweat-flecked torses whose 
flanks showed creamy lather rode the 
streets. Cow-men in riding-boots, chaps, 
gaudy shirts and high hats milled near the 
pool-hall and Stores or stood in groups talk¬ 
ing. Women riders in flaring old-fashioned 
split skirts of leather, or in trim whipcord 
breeches and shining riding-boots, in shirts 
or shirt-waists and in all styles of rangę 
hats, were sprinkled through the crowd. 
Girls in white frocks, gąy ribbons and 
braided hair, older women^-in somber skirts 
and mml-order blouses, were everywhere. 

Dogs scurried or stooa wagging expres- 
sive tails. The chickens that usually 
ranged undisturbed in the Street were hav- 
ing a sorry time. Sąuawking fliwers rat- 
tled and chugged their way through the 
jam. A few larger cars, driven by city 
folks, purred in their wake. Smali boys 
clutching half-spent bunches of red fire- 

tkm (^e Bluo Book Ma«uln«). All rl^ts reaorred. 





crackers and bits of glowing punk filtered 
through the turmoil and added their fuU 
quota to the din that hung like a mantle 
of młxed soimd over the village. Fine dust 
stirred up by hoofs and tires madę the 
bright suniight ha^. 

Leetsdale and the Fouith of July meant 
radeo to the Canon Creek Section. AU 
Canon Creekers and many others from 
farther away had congregated to cdebrate 
and find out who could sit the upper deck 
of a plunging bronc’ with the greatest skill 
and efegance. 

It was going to be a top-notch celebra- 
tion. Intfcations positivdy pointed that 
way by eleven o’dock. One of these was 
that Ćharley Leatberby was aiready so 
drunk that he was standing on the porch 
of the hotel and singing one hymn tune 
after another while a gaping flock of chil- 
drcn formed anew with each outburst of 
the evangeUcal chorister. 

TNTO this happy ferment, at noon, came 
^ the Trail Blazer with Ted Hathaway at 
the wheel and Brad Ogden in the Iow seat 
by her side. Ted steered through the 
crowd, drove the car to the side of the 


road, stopęed undo: the shade of big old 
cottonwoods whose feet were wet with the 
moisture from the roadside irrigation ditch. 
The man and girl got out and stretched 
themselves. Brad was m Forest Service 
uniform of green whipcord riding breeches 
and riding-boots. Ted was trim, slim and 
gracefuł in a new pair of cowboy boots, 
pearl-gray breeches, a silk shirt to m 2 itch, 
and a vivid blue Windsor tie. She carried 
her broad-brimmed rangę hat in her hand 
as they strolled side by side ak>ng the ade- 
walk by the schoolhouse where Lucius 
Moon had stopped the rough-and-tumbłe 
fight. The crowd thickened as they reached 
the hotel and post office, and they were 
surrounded by lai^hing, milling holiday 
revelers. 

At the front of the post ofhce they met 
Hurley Moon. He had been talking to a 
group of cow-men from beyond the Lodge- 
pok section. Brad nodded to them as 
Hurley broke away and came to where the 
two from the Forest office had stopped at 
the edge of the plank walk. 

Hurley’s white teeth glinted as he smiled 
in wełeonw. 

“Thought it was just about time for you- 
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all to show up. Say, Tom Barney wants 
you, Brad.” 

“What about?” 

“I think he—there he is now,” broke off 
Hurley. “Hey, Tom, here’s Brad Ogden.” 

Tom Barney, boss for many years of the 
arena of Leetsdale’s annual Fourth of July 
rodeo, stopped and then came waddling to- 
ward them. Tom was short, round, a little 
bowlegged, and always wore rangę clothes. 

“Howdy, lady,” he said to Ted. Then 
turning to Brad: ‘T’ve been scoutin’ fer 
you, Ogden, for nigh an hour. Heard you 
was goin’ to be here. Hurley tol’ me. 
Wont you do somethin’ to help out this 
celebration?” 

“Why, surę, if I can,” replied Ogden. 

“Weil, I need some help in the arena,” 
said Barney. “I had Charley Leatherby il 
fbced up to help. But some of the boys 
from Grapa* Greek Section has got Charley 
religious already, and he wouldn’t know a 
calf-ropin’ contest from a chuck-wagon 
race by two o’clock. I usually keep him 
guarded good until after the show, but he 
got away from me today. I’d like to have 
you fili in.” 

“Maybe I’d better find out what you 
want me to do,” suggested Ogden, smiling. 

“Charley was goin’ to be one of the 
judges of the buckin’ contests,” said Bar¬ 
ney. “We’ve got a long string of entries. 
You know somethin’ about buckin’ con¬ 
tests, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I know that part of the gamę, I 
guess,” replied Ogden. “But I’m afraid 
there are some here that wouldn’t be likely 
to agree with me whatever decision I make. 
You know some of the permittees on the 
Pinos Altos aren’t too friendly with me, 
don’t you, Barney?” 

“Yeh—surę. But old Moon aint ridin’, 
ner is Eli Gordon neither. Most of the rest 
I think might be willin’ to take yer decisions 
without ąuestion. Fact, I think they all 
think you’re shootin’ sąuare as you see the 
light. Sąuare shootin’ in a buckin’ contest 
and enforcin’ regulations on the Forest is 
two separate and distinct things, anyway. 
We need some disinterested outsider and 
you bein’ a Gover’ment man gives us jest 
the sort of official standin’ we need.” 

Ogden glanced at Ted. They had 
planned to go to the rodeo together. 

“I think you ought to help Mr. Barney 
out,” said Ted seriously in answer to the 
look. “Hurley will see that I’m not lone- 
some during the show, wont you^urley?” 

Ogden glanced ąuickly at Hurley. He 


saw his friend’s face light at the idea of 
being alone with Ted. Hurley and Ted, 
his two best friends, would be happier if, 
he was not with them! 

“I guess I might as well. I’m ready to 
do what I can, even if it’s serving as judge 
at a buckin’ match,” he drawled, and then 
smiled, slowly, and a trifle wistfully. Ted 
Hathaway saw that little ąuirk to the cor- 
ners of Ogden’s mouth, understood. 

“Fine business!” said Barney heartily. 
“I’ll depend on you. I know I wont have 
to watch you from gettin’ wall-eyed and 
start singin’ before the showl See you 
there at two.” 

As the arena director strode away, roll¬ 
ing on his stout legs, Ted put her hand up 
impulsively tó grip Ogden’s arm. 

“We didn’t want to get rid of you, Brad; 
don’t think that,” she said softly. Hurley 
looked ąuickly at her, then at his friend. 
Brad watched the crowd in the Street. “I 
just thought it might be a chance to make 
friends here.” 

“Yeh, that’s right,” replied Ogden. “I 
think you had the right idea, Ted. After 
the show maybe we can bum around some 
together, us three. Anyway, the most im- 
portant thing right now is food. Where’s 
the best eatin’, Hurley?” 

“I think the ladies of the church are 
servin’ some chicken down in the yard at 
the Teller place. I don’t know of any bet¬ 
ter chance. Let’s have a crack at it.” 

Dodging trotting horses, getting out of 
the way of autos, bombarded at one point 
by a troop of young imps with firecrackers, 
they found their way to where the high old 
native cottonwoods and willows threw cool 
shade over the long plank table that had 
been nailed together iń the Teller yard. 


CHAPTER X 

■yHE little grandstand with its plank 

seats and wooden canopy had started to 
fili when Ogden, Hurley and Ted reached 
the rodeo grounds. 

“Adios. See you later,” said Ogden as 
he tiumed to hurry away across the hundred 
yards of open space between the grand¬ 
stand and the improvised chutes, beyond 
which milling bronc’s were corraled. 

He passed the chutes and climbed the 
pole corral. 

As he sat on the top stick of the aspen 
pole fence, Tom Barney came waddling up 
on his short legs. 
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“Fine business, fine business!” be snorted 
as he pulled his weight up beside Ogden. 
“Right on the job, I see. Weil, we’ve got 
a right smart little show ahead. We’ll 
have to start on time, or we’ll conflict with 
the dance tonight. Aint seen nothin' of old 
man Moon, hev you?” 

“Nope. Why?” asked Ogden. 

“He’s goin’ to ride as pick-up man in 
the buckin’. He’s a crackin’ rider, the old 
man is—eąual to his son; and thafs sayin’ 
somethin’.” 

“Who’s the bther judge?” asked Ogden. 

“Why, he’s some fellow named Tadlock 
that has rode some in arena shows up north 
a ways. Yisitin’ his sister over Cańtm way. 
I just happened to hear ’bout him and 
phoned him t’^other day. He said he’d be~ 
glad to act. Guess from all I hear he 
knows his hackamores.” 

“If you mean "firn Tadlock of Dubois, 
Wyoming, then 111 say he knows his hack¬ 
amores and his surcingles too. That the 
fellow you have on with us this aftemoon?” 

“I guess— Weil, I kain’t say for surę, 
maybe. There he comes now. —Hey, 
Tadlock! Come on over and meet the rest 
of our judge committee.” 

Short, stocky, dressed in a business suit, 
but with wide rangę hat, loud shirt and a 
neckerchief around his neck, and wearing 
riding-boots, Tim Tadlock came striding 
with his short stout bow-legs in the walk of 
a man who has lived much in the saddle. 

“This is Mr. Ogden, the Forest Super- 
visor,” said Tom Bamey. “Ogden, this is 
Tim Tadlock from up north way some’res.” 

“Hello, Tim,” greeted Ogden, jumping 
down from the top of the corral. “You old 
rascal, I thought they’d buried you long 
months past.” 

“Brad, you old sąuaw!” rumbled Tim 
Tadlock as his hairy brown paw closed over 
Ogden’s. “You old son of a gun, I aint 
heered nothin’ of you siiKe the last time 
we rid against each other up at Lander one 
Fourth of July about three years ago. 
How they treatin’ you?” 

“So-so.” 

“Oh, you knowed each other afore, eh?” 
said Tom Bamey, climbing down. “Up 
north?” 

“Yeh,” said Tom Tadlock. 

“Weil, let’s get things strung out and 
ready for the show,” suggested Tom, walk- 
ing toward the end of the chutes where 
ri^rs were already gathering. 

“Yo’re workin’ with ’em down here like 
you was up Dubois way, Brad?” 


“No, not so you could notkę it, Tim! 
Hard row to buck here. Lots of antag- 
onism.” 

“Hell-}mh-say!” exploded Tim. “They 
buckin’ the Service?” 

“Buckin’ everything, me in particular,” 
replied Brad. 

IN the arena things now got moving. A 
* calf-roping contest with a few entrants 
was pushed from the siatę in ąuick time. 
One of Eli Gordon’s hands took first money 
with a man from beyond the high rangę 
second. Steer-roping came next. It was 
tamę enbugh, except for the notion of one 
lanky long-homed renegade steer that de- 
cided to charge the crowd around the 
chutes. The onlookers scattered like a 
shattered rainbow of yellows, greens, blues, 
pinks and flame, as neckerchiefs and shirts 
flapped in the qukk breeze of the retreat. 
A grinning cowhand with an accurate rppe 
persuaded the balky steer to go back to the 
yards, and shortly afterward there came 
the pause before the big show of the after- 
noon, the bucking contest. 

Tim Tadlock came sidling over to Og¬ 
den, who had been standing near the 
chutes, and motioned him to one side. 

“Did Tom Barney tell you what he had 
up his sleeve for these ridin’ hombresf” he 
inąuired. “The surprise he’s got?” 

Brad shook his head. 

“Weil, them’s just ordinary rangę horses 
that he’s got mostly.' But they’s a couple 
of really bad renegades in that bunch 
there. Couple of real bad bronc’s.” 

“Not local horses?” inąuired Ogden. 

“I should snkker not,” repłied Tim, his 
^es twinkling. “One of them hosses is 
named Whirligig, and t’other’s named 
Flashlight. Ever heered of ’em afore?” 

“Gosh, yes! You mean the ones they’ve 
had at Cheyenne and Monte?” 

“Them same,” said Tim solemnly. 
“Them very same.” And then Tim 
grinned, mischievously. “Nonę around 
here air supposed to know, but they’s here 
nonę the less.” 

“How did Tom get those two bad ones?” 

“Weil, I knowed they was in a bunch 
of bad hosses that a fellow over beyond 
Grapę Creek is keepin’ for one of the boys 
up in Wyoming. I tipped Tom Barney 
off when he was talkin’ to me over the 
phone fother day, and he went out and 
corraled them for the finals. Not so bad, 
eh?” 

“Not dusty at all,” agreed Ogden. 
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“AU right, let’s get this goin’,” puffed 
Tom Barney as he came up to the chutes, 
to the little crowd of riders and helpers. 

“yHE first man drawn was a youngster 
^ from beyond Grapę Greek county. 
The horse he rode was a slim, hungry- 
looking black with an eye that showed 
white. The black was quiet in the chute 
as the saddle went on. He grunted as the 
cinches tightened. He hunched down as 
he felt the man’s weight in the saddle. 

His fine legs, quivering, tense, ready for 
the spring, were bunched under him. He 
had been in rodeo arena-chutes before. 

The barricade fell. Out leaped a black 
thunderbolt with a wiry man riding the 
leather seat strapped to the thunderbolt. 
Dust fogged up; the horse leaped in the 
center of a cloud of it. The cow-waddy 
was having all he could do to keep his seat. 

Toward the spectators, over the open 
space, first head-on toward the stand, then 
parallel to it, the horse fought. Legs stiff, 
springing, stiff—then turning and jump¬ 
ing, head down, pawing, he went—^with the 
man rocking uncertainly in the seat. 

There was a sudden twist, a quick tum. 
Then the horse ran unmounted down the 
field. The man rolled in front of the 
grandstand. He got up, brushed himself 
and trotted back toward the chutes with 
a sheepish grin. The crowd hooted glee- 
fully. 

The next horse came trotting from the 
chute as if he was on show, pranced a few 
steps, saw the crowd, shied, started hump- 
ing himself on stiff legs, jumping up and 
down almost in one spot. 5econds passed; 
the man weaved easily in the saddlę. 
The whistle of the arena director closed 
the time for his riding. Lucius Moon, on 
a big mottled gray horse, came racing 
alongside and lifted the man from the sad¬ 
dle, away from the chance of being caught 
by flying hoofs if he should try to dis- 
mount. 

“Weil, thafs two done for,” commented 
Tim. “The best exhibit so far Is that old 
codger there on that gray, the pick-up 
man. Who is he? Knows his business, 
Td say.” 

“He’s Lucius Moon, a rancher up in the 
Lodgepx)le and Keyhole section. He’s the 
leader of the gang thafs trying to make 
my life a trial.” 

“Is he? Weil,” drawled Tim, looking 
again at Moon, “he looks like some can- 
tankerous old tiger.” 
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l “He’s a ring-tailed terror in action,” said 
, Ogden, grinning grimly. 

Another horse now came plunging out. 

The rider began to sway as the big bay 
’ animal started jumping from one side to 

, the other while he bucked up and down. 

Lurching, weaying, arm flailing, sur- 
1 rounded by dust-clouds steaming up from 

: hammering hoofs, the man suddenly 

I grasped the horn of the saddle as a yicious 

i jump of the horse caught him off balance. 

“Pulled leather,” breathed Tim. “He 
■ had to. Weil, thafs three. He’s out. 

I Only one that really’s qualified so far. 

And he didn’t have a hard ride. Looks 
like there might not be any need for un- 
coverin’ the tricks of Whirligig and old 
Flashlight, after aU.” 

“Oh, there are some really good riders 
here, I think,” said Brad. 

Another horse came'out of the chute, 
bucked a moment and then trotted away 
as gently as any children’s pony. The 
rider guided the horse back to the point 
where Barney stood a little in front of 
Brad and stocky Tim Tadlock, and jumped 
off disgustedly. 

“That was no test,” fumed the con- 
testant. “No test at all! Old plow-horse 
here. Give me a chance to ride, will you? 
I want a re-ride.” 

“You’ll get it sooner or later,” consoled 
Tom Barney. “Everyone will get a fair 
shake that rides his horse.” 

The rider stamped away, leading his de- 
jected horse back toward the corral. 

Ogden glanced toward the chute, saw a 
particularly colorful figurę in flaring chaps 
and vivid cow-country haberdashery. It 
was Ken Banks. 

Tim Tadlock noted the qipck squinting 
of Ogden’s eyes as they lit on the young 
rancher in all his glory, and looked up at 
his friend inquiringly. 

“Who’s that young squirt?” asked Tim 
in disgust. “I’ve seen him around here all 
the day, everywhere.” 

“What did you say, stranger?” cut in 
an angry, sharp voice. “Did I hear you 
right? Eh?” 

Ogden and Tim whirled. Jap Banks, 
face dark, sharp chin shoved forward, was 
standing behind them. 

Tim threw a quick glance at Ogden. 

“Tim Tadlock, here, was askin’ about 
a fellow he saw uptown awhile back,” said 
Ogden quickly. “Some of the young kids 
all togged up, I guess, for the paradę this 
morning.” 



“Weil, that may be* it,” growled Jap 
Banks, eying both of them. “But I’m 
doubtful as heli.” 

“Weil, I guess this time you’re mistaken 
in your doubts, Banks,” sald Ogden. 
“Sorry we haven’t time to cover this sub- 
ject more*thoroughly, but we’re busy help- 
ing Tom Barney in his judging.” 

“You? You two?” , 

Ogden nodded. 

“The heli! Where’s Leatherby? He 
was to be one of the judges. There’s 
something crooked— Hey, Tom! Tom^ 
Barney!” bawled Banks, shoving past 
Ogden and Tim. “What the helFs the 
idea here shiftin’ judges on us? Where’s 
Leatherby?” 

Tom Barney turned angrily at first, 
then smirked a little as he approached Jap 
Banks in a conciliatory manner. 

“I was caught in a jack-pot. Jap,” he 
explained in a wheedling tonę. “I had to 
get some one, and almost everyone else 
but Ogden here was in some contest. I 
found out he knows something about arena 
ridin’, so I got him to sub for Leatherby.” 

“WTiere’s Leatherby?” demanded Banks 
again. 

“Why, the last time I seen him he was 
up on the back of the porch of the hotel 
with his nose pointin’ up, sleepin’ off a 
whalin’ drunk.” 

“There’s somethin’ shifty about this,” 
growled Banks. He turned on his heel 


,and strode to where Ken and Jeff Banks 
were waiting for their turn to ride. 

Jap Banks talked quickly, shortly to 
the two boys. In a moment Ken Banks 
came brushing by his father, scowling. 
He was followed a second later by his 
brother Jeff and his father. Ken came 
striding up to Tom Barney. 

“Is that Ogden one of the judges on 
this buckin’ contest?” he demanded. 

Other waddies came flocking around. In 
a moment there was a tight little circle' 
around the three B^ks men—father and 
sons—and the judges. 

“He shore is,” replied Barney, tightening 
up a little from the first speech he had 
madę to Jap Banks. 

“How come?” demanded Ken. 

“Leatherby’s drunk.” 

“Did you have to take this Ogden?” 

“Weil, I did take him. What of it?” 
countered Tom Barney. 

“Say, I’ve got a sweet chance of gettin’ 
any fair shake with that hombre on the 
judges’ stand,” stormed Ken. 

Stubby Tim Tadlock came step^ing for- 
ward. He was quiet; he talked Iow. 

“I thought I recognized yuh,” he said, 
looking at Ken. “Yo’re the guy that 
squawked so hard over to Monte when 
they disqualified you for abusin’ a hoss. 
I thought I recognized you, all right.” 

Ken looked searchingly at Tim; his eyes 
went open, then closed in an angry squint. 
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“Now, listen, kid,” continued Tim 
softly. “If you ride in this contest Łhis 
aftemoon, you’ll get just as sąuare a shake 
as you can at any of the big rodeos. I 
don’t know much about this man Barney 
here. He looks sąuare. But I know Brad 
Ogden. He and I are a majority. 

“Now git back there before you dis- 
ąualify yoreself fer beefin’ before yo’re 
hurt. Git.” 

“Who are you?” bluffed Ken, glowering. 

“Weil, my name’s Tim among my 
friends, but they know me as Typhoon 
Tadlock where there’s any trick riding to 
be done.” 

“My gosh,” exclaimed Ken Banks, “you 
don’t mean itl” 

“You damn’ betcha I mean it,” replied 
Tim. “Now git back there, kid, and shut 
up and ride if you expect to get any where 
in this show.” 

prOR a moment the crowd stood taut 
^ Then Tim turned, walked out of the 
circle, followed by Ogden and Barney. 

“Who is the sassy little guy, Ken?” 
ąsked Jeff of his brother. 

“He’s a ridin’ gent, that hombre is,” said 
Ken, a little awed. “A ridin’ son-of-a- 
gun!” 

“AU right, now that you’ve got that out 
of yore system,” blustered Tom Barney, 
“let’s get goin’. Ken, yo’re next up.” 

Ken Banks hurried to the side of the 
chute, grabbed the saddle, threw himself 
up on the corral poles. His horse, a little 
• mousy gray, was humping down in the 
chute as though if she got Iow enough she 
would be able to crawl under the bandage 
oyer her eyes. She was saddled ąuickly. 

Tim Tadlock spoke to Barney. 

“That feller has a six-gun on his belt,” 
he said sharply. “Do you leave ’em ride 
with guns on ’em here?” 

“No nile against it,” replied Tom. 
“Why?” 

“Weil, it aint ąuite accordin’ to Hoyle, 
but let it pass,” said Tim briefly. 

“Let ’er go,” bawled Ken Banks. He 
was on the little marę, jabbing her with 
spurs, ready for the first jump out into 
the open space. 

The marę reared back in the chute, 
came down, ran out straight, shied, gave a 
couple of perfunctory jumps and then went 
running straight down the field. 

Ken Banks was waving his arms, and 
raking the mare’s sides with his spurs. 
His hat was flailing her eyes. Ken’s hand 


dropped to his hip. The next moment he 
was slapping the horse around the head 
viciously with his riding-glove. 

But two men, Tim Tadlock and Brad 
Ogden, saw something besides a glove 
crashing over the eyes of the little marę. 
Ken Banks, angered because the marę had 
run instead of bucking, had grabbed his 
gun and was beating the unoffending horse 
over the head. This was hidden from the 
grandstand, was hidden from part of the 
men around the field. But it was in plain 
view of the judges. 

“See that?” yeUed Hm, grabbing Brad. 
“Why, the damned whelpl Come oni” 

The stubby little man with the bow-legs 
started on a ąuick run down the field. 
Brad followed. Lucius Moon was racing 
his big gray, trying to reach Ken, 

“You pupi” puffed Tim as he came 
charging up to where Moon had grabbęd 
the he^ of the marę. 

“Thafs no way to do, Ken,” stormed 
Lucius Moon. “That was a dirty trick. 
You don’t expect to get nowhere with them 
tactics, young fellow.” 

“He wont,” bawled Tim Tadlock. “He’s 
disąualified himself, plumb disąualified.” 

“The heli you say,” bawled Ken Banks, 
throwing himself angrily from the marę. 
“What makes you think I have?” 

“Don’t bluff, Banks,” snapp)ed Ogden. 
“I maybe can stand seeing a man abuse 
a horse when he’s red-hot mad and the 
horse is a lunkheaded fool, but you ham- 
mered that Uttle marę over the head with 
your gun without reason.” 

“You can’t prove it. I’m framedl” 
stormed Ken Banks. 

Others were running up. Attention had 
suddenly shifted from the ends of the 
chutes to the open field where Lucius 
Moon, sitting angrily oh his big gray, held 
the bridle of the quiveripg marę. Tom 
Barney was among the first to arrive; Jeff 
Banks and Jap Banks were behind him. 

“Whafs the row?” demanded Barney, 
puffing as he pushed his way to Ken Banks. 

“That young skunk hammered that little 
marę over the head with his six-gun,” 
boomed Tim Tadlock, his voice suddenly 
seeming to get much too large for his ab- 
breviated body. “Dirty trick! He’s dis¬ 
ąualified so far as I’m concemed.” 

“I didn’t see it,” said Tom Barney. 

“Weil, I did,” said Ogden angrily. 
“Plenty of it. Any fellow that does a 
trick like that, abuses a horse the way he 
did, ought to be run off the lot.” 
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“I’d like to see you try it, forester,” 
bawled Jap Banks, coming over toward 
Ogden. “You’ve horned in here where you 
weren’t wanted anyway. What do you 
know about buckin’ contests, anyway?” 

“I know enough to know when a man 
does dirty tricks like hammering a horse 
with a gun-butt. He ought to be thrown 
out of the show.” 

“I’ni challengin’ yore right to be judge 
right now. You two framed Ken,” cried 
Jap Banks. “Yo’re tiying to get back at 
some of us forest users that don’t agree 
with you.” 

“Forest work is elear out of this,” 
snapped Ogden, thoroughly angry. 

“It is not. You disąualified Ken, here, 
because he could ride. Because you didn’t 
want to see nonę of us Canon Greek fellers 
come off with the prize. The whole darned 
thing is a frame-up, I tell you. A frame- 
up to get my kid disąualified.” Bankd 
was stamping around the tiny open space 
in the center of a crowd of shoving men. 

The buzz of ąuick sharp ąuestions were 
racing through the inereasing crowd. 
Through the mass came Hurley Moon, 
pushing his way. Behind him strode 
Tillamook Thompson. 

“What’s the matter, Ogden?” demanded 
Hurley. “What happened?” 

Ogden told him. 

“He should be disąualified,” declared 
Hurley, tuming on Ken Banks. 

“Who’s he to judge, that low-lifed pole- 
cat of a forester? What does he know 
about ridin’? Worst thing he’s ever rid is 
a swivel chair. It’s a frame-up. He aint 
ąualified to judge nonę of this, nohow. 
Get some new judges that know how to 
ride,” bellowed Jap Banks. 

With a ąuick step, Tim Tadlock con- 
fronted the dark face of Banks. 

“Now, you’ve popped off enough, my 
friend,” said the little man. “You’ve said 
about all one man should in one day, 
maybe more’n yore share. I happerf to 
know that this Brad Ogden does know how 
to ride—anything with hair on it. I know 
it for a fact.” 

“Yeh! You two have teamed up to bust 
Ken. Tom Bamey didn’t see it.” 

“But / did,” boomed Lucius Moon from 
where he sat holding the marę, .which still 
shook from the hammering she had re- 
ceived. “And here are the marks on the 
animal to prove it, if nothin’ else.” 

The crowd tumed; an ominous murmur 
rippled through it. To fight a scrappy 
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' bronc’ to a finish is man’s work. To abuse 
1 an inoffensive horse is sheer brutality, 
1 The temper of the crowd was reflected in 
1 that buzz of anger caused by Ken Banks’ 
act. Jap Banks heard it, He started 
1 bawling louder. 

“No contest, no contestl” he yelled. 
i “Them judges aint ąualified.” 

“Now, listen, friend,” said Tim Tadlock, 
taking his position before Banks again; 
“I said you’d seiid about enough for one 
man for one day. I tell you that Brad 
Ogden does know how to ride, and about 
buckin’ contests, Just because you don’t 
know nothin’ about it is no reason it aint 
so.” 

“He can’t prove it,” snarled Ken Banks, 
stepping close to Tim. “He may say so, 
but he can’t prove it.” 

“Thafs it, he can’t prove it,” echoed 
Jap Banks. 

“I think he can,” said Tim softly. 

“I don’t think he can ride a spindle- 
shanked, string-halt, spavined livery pług, 
let alone a fighter,” cried Jap Banks 
angrily. 

“How much do you believe yoreself. 
Mister?” asked Tim Tadlock, a hint of in- 
nocence in his voice. “If you’ve got a 
hundred bucks that talk that way too, 1 11 
just take ’em along.” 

“Here, Tim,” protested Ogden as he 
stepped forward. “You’re ropin’ me in on 
something. It isn’t proper to get makin’ 
side bets with the contestants that way.” 

^EN BANKS turned on Brad. The 
hate he had nursed from that day on 
the lookout when Brad had jerked him 
away from torturing Della Gordon was 
fanned into a fresh flame. His lips curling 
back, he thrust his face forward. 

“Yo’re a cowardl” he snarled. “Yel- 
low—^yellow as heli!” 

Brad stood white-lipped. His hands 
were tight gripped. He wanted to fight. 
But there came like a flSsh the thought 
th^t if he smashed out with his fist, landed 
one good clout on the jaw of young Banks, 
and then turned to take another swing at 
Jap Banks before the fight could be 
stopped, that he would be but furthering 
the cause of Lucius Moon, Gordon and 
his other enemies. Caverley only needed 
another such row to make Brad out as 
ąuarrelsome, and therefore a menace to 
the welfare of the Service, 

A big body crashed past Brad, slammed 
into Ken Banks. Ken staggered; an arm 
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shot up, fists flashed. B 5 ^tanders leaped 
in and pinioned arms. 

“He can’t say that ’bout my chief,” cried 
Tillamook as he wrestled to get free. “No 
young whelp of the Canon Creek outfit can 
cali him no names like that.” 

Ogden stepped forward. His face was 
wbite. He was fighting desperately to keep 
control of himself. When he spoke, it was 
with an effort, but his voice was level. 

“I guess you’ve forced this, Tillamook,” 
he said not unkindly. Then he turned to 
Tim. “Make that prc^sition again, Tim. 
Shake your hundred at this Banks outfit. 
If they’ve got the guts to take it, I’ll ride 
Flashlight and give this bunch an honest- 
to-God show—if I don’t get killed in the 
first jump!” 

Quick silence spread over the crowd. 

“Flashlight!” It was almost like a 
breath sweeping ‘from mouth to mouth. 
That man-killer was known wherever 
rodeo-riders gathered. 

“Atta boy, Brad!” yelled Tim Tadlock, 
starting to dance a little in his excitement. 
“Atta boy! You show up this yelloy? four- 
flusher. —^Now, you,” he said triumph- 
antly, swinging on Banks, “shut up or put 
up. Do you still think this buddy of minę 
kain’t ride? Do you still want to risk 
yore hundred? Damn your bones, you 
bluffer, let’s see your money!” 

The men still held the arms of Tilla¬ 
mook. Ken Banks stood glowering at the 
whole assembly. 

“And here’s another hundred,” bawled 
Tim, shaking a fistful of green notes in 
Jap Banks’ face. “Here’s another century 
that says that young* four-flusher of a son 
of yores kain’t ride old Whirligig, thafs 
over there in the corral. Now, are you a 
woolly wolf or are you a dinky little yap- 
pin’ coyote? Come on, what you doin’?” 

Eager faces turned on Jap Banks. The 
crowd was suddenly in sympathy with 
the little man from Wyoming, who was 
prancing around the smali circle, daring 
the glowering Banks to back his judg- 
ment as to the riding ability of his own son. 
For the moment the brutal treatment of 
the marę was forgotten in this new contest 
that was brewing; the men released Tilla¬ 
mook. 

“ni take it! Find 5 mur man to hołd 
stakes,” burst out Banks. “Put up both 
hundreds.” 

He strode out of the circle. His sons 
and some of the Canon Creek ranchers 
followed. They formed a close group. In 
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a moment Jap Banks came back, his face 
dark, his scowl deeper than before. In his 
hands he had a wad of bills. 

I “\Wio holds these?” demanded Banks. 
“Who’s stakeholder?” 

Tim turned to Ogden, who glanced 
around the group. If he indicated either 
Hurley Moon or Tillamook, there would 
be partiality in his choice. Banks might 
back out on those grounds. Ogden’s eye 
rested on old Lucius Moon where he sat. 

“Let him hołd it,” he said, pointing to 
Lucius. “He’s one of the arena officials. 
He and I don’t agree on some things, but 
you can trust him with money, Tim.” 

“AU right, old-timer,” cried Tim as he 
trotted to where Lucius sat. “Here’s two 
hundred bucks. One hundred that Brad 
Ogden can ride Flashlight to a finish, and 
the other that yoimg Banks over there 
kain’t sit on Whirligig nohowl 

“Does that hombre suit you, Banks?” 
he demanded as he turned from old Moon. 

Banks nodded surlily. It was morę of 
a concession than he had expected. He 
had hoped for another chance to protest. 
Old Moon looked down at the money in 
his hands, then at Ogden, then at Tim, 
finally at Jap Banks. His eyes strayed to 
Ken Banks, and there was a scowl on the 
face of the old man. His eyes shifted to 
rest on Ogden and there was a queer look 
in them, a look that held some grudging 
admiration. Hurley Moon, watching his 
father’s face, smiled ąuizzically. 


CHAPTER XI 

MEWS that there was a side bet on, that 
there had been another outbreak be- 
tween the Forest Supendsor and the Canon 
Creek bunch, that there were two famous 
outlaw horses in the corral that Brad Ogden 
and Ken Banks were going to ride on bets, 
flew through the crowd. The business of 
deciding the riding champion of the Leets- 
dale Rodeo was pushed aside. All^realized 
that shortly there would be a display of 
wild-horse riding that had never before 
been eąualed in the dusty little grounds 
where Leetsdale’s annual rodeo was held. 

As Brad Ogden pushed through the 
crowd, Tim Tadlock stepped into stride 
beside him. Hurley Moon stopped for a 
moment and talked eamestly to his father, 
who still held the reins of the marę. 

“Ever seen Flashlight in action?” in- 
quired Tim. 
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“Not that I can remember,” replled 
Ogden. 

“Weil, he has two or three special 
tricks,” sald Tim. “One is to walk on his 
hind feet, then twist as though he’s goin’ 
to fali backwards, but come down buckin’. 
It’s got morę men than I can count on my 
fingers. 

“And there’s another thing he does: He 


renegade horses were plunging through the 
pack that fought and churned within the 
confines of the pole fences. They were 
still a hundred feet from the corral and 
chutes when Brad felt some one touch his 
sleeve. 

“Why, Ted!” he exclaimed. “How did 
you get out here?” 

“Is that true, Brad,” she asked a little 



wrestled to get free. 


has a trick of jumping sideways kinda dou- 
bled up, and buckin’ at the same time, sev- 
eral times in succession. Never seen no 
other trick like it. He can stand still and 
start that one.” 

“Aren’t you a little afraid of your 
money, Tim?” chided Ogden. 

“I covered the bet,” answered Tim, grin- 
ning broadly. “I know that young feller 
kain’t ride. He’s dressed too much like 
one of them stage bronc’-twisters to do a 
good Job of ridin’. He looks the part, but 
he aint it. Anyway, you’ve changed a lot 
sińce I last saw you, if you kain’t ride 
either of these outlaws. They’re tough, 
plumb bad. But you can sit old Flash- 
light, I know. At that, he’s worser than 
fother one. Say, if he does spili you, 
Brad, start scramblin’ for the tdl uncut 
when you hit the ground. He’ll come at 
you like a tiger and try to smash you with 
his front feet. He’s bad.” 

•ynEY walked briskly toward the chutes. 

Banks of cow-men were straddling the 
top raił and looking down to where the two 


breathlessly; “that you are going to ride 
a man-killing outlaw? On a bet?” 

“Not my bet, Ted,” assured Ogden. 
“My friend Tim Tadlock, old buddy frdm 
up in Wyoming, madę the bet. Tim, this 
is my right-hand man on the Forest—Miss 
Hathaway, our clerk.” 

Ted gave Tim a bright, swift nod, then 
turned ąuickly to Bradiagain. 

“What was the row about Ken Banks?” 
she asked. Ogden told her. 

“Then this ride is part of the fight with 
that Canon Creek outfit?” 

“It surę is,” replied Brad. “I started 
out to help Barney keep things straight in 
the arena here. But I got all tangled up 
in a row with that Banks family instead. 
Some of the other ranchers are ready to 
mix in too if there is any trouble. I saw 
that back in the crowd there. I’ve got to 
make that ride now or admit they’ve 
bluffed me.” 

Ted hesitated a moment, then said 
slowly: “Brad, I don’t want you to take 
any chance of getting all broken up. I’ve 
seen that happen with really bad horses. 
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I’d never forgive myself for advising you 
to act as a judge if you were hurt, Brad. 
This horse is a bad one, isn’t he?” 

“Plumb bad,” volunteered Tim. “Plumb 
bad, lady. But if you aint seen this Su- 
pervisor of yores straddle a bad bronc’, 
yo’re in for one of the prettiest exhibits 
you ever seen. Don’t yuh worry. Miss 
Hathaway. Brad Ogden’ll be on the job 
tomorrow, and I’ll be a hundred berries to 
the good!” 

Ted tumed on him and smUed. 

“Thank you, Mr. Tadlock. I’ve seen 
Brad Ogden ride, but never on a renegade. 
You think Brad can handle Flashlight?” 

“IVe put up a hundred cold dollars on 
my belief,” replied Tim emphatically. 

“Weil—I wish you luck then, Brad,” 
said Ted eamestly, as she started back to- 
ward the grandstand. “AU the luck in the 
World. I want you to know lUl be sitting 
over there just praying for you hard!” 

“By cracky,” breathed Tim, “if I had a 
lady like that one wishin’ me big luck afore 
a ride, I’d straddle the taił end of a Kemsas 
cyclone and ride it until I could make it 
jurno through a hoopl Doggone you, 
Brad, it’s up to you to make good.” 

“You’re right, Tim. Let’s get goin’.” 

LJURLEY MOON came up at the mo- 
^ ^ ment. 

“Can I help you, Brad?” he asked. 

“You can, Hurley. Go over with Ted. 
If anything happens, just keep her out of 
iU She was out here a moment ago, and 
is all strung up. It’s just possible I might 
get spilled, you know. I don’t know how 
she would act with any one of our Forest 
men out there gettin’ messed up by a 
stomping bronc’. She looks on us all as 
brothers or somethin’ of the kind, I guess.” 

Hurley gave Ogden a ąuick sharp look, 
nodded and tumed to hurry toward the 
grandstand, catching up with Ted. 

“Got a good stock saddle for you, Og¬ 
den,” said Tom Barney, coming up. “One 
of the boys you know from beyond the 
rangę said that he and you take the same 
length stirrup, so we’re all set.” 

Brad moved over to the empty chute. 
Barney followed. 

“Which one fust?” demanded Bamey. 
“You or Ken?” 

“No difference to me. Ask young 
Banks.” 

“Hey, Ken, which of you two ride fust?” 

“He started this,” growled Ken. “Make 
him.” 
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“Make ’em draw for it,” broke in Tim. 
He fished ouF a dollar out of his pocket. 
“Heads, Brad rides first; tails, this Banks 
fellow rides first. Watch ’er fali!” He 
flipped the coin high in the air. Men 
crowded around. Carefułly Tim brushed 
the surface of the dollar. It was tails. 

“Oh, all right,” said Ken grouchily. “It 
don’t meike no difference to me. IU show 
’em how to ride, and then they can watch 
that Forest man take his falls.” 

“You aint got no morę money to argue 
with, have you?” asked Tim. Ken an- 
swered with a dark look and moved away. 

“Get that Whirligig in fust,” bawled 
Tom Barney as he climbed to the top of 
the corral. “Hey, you, Jack, get behind 
him and shoo him into the chute.” 

“Get behind him yoreself,” chałlenged 
the puncher, leaping to the walls of the 
corral as the black demon Whirligig came 
thrashing through the crowd of milling 
horses, heading for him. 

A moment later, Whirligig was caught 
in a jam of other horses near the chutes, 
shoved in, and then was rigged up for the 
saddle to be adjusted. 

Ken Banks, pale around the mouth, 
moved over to test the cinch. He took 
out a cigarette from his pocket, lit it, 
puffed a moment, threw it away. His 
hand shook a little. 

“He’s a mite buffaloed,” said Tim at 
Brad’s side. “That kid’s half licked right 
now, you watch!” 

“All right; everything set?” asked Tom 
Barney. “Ride to the finish, Ken. No 
one is goin’ to whistle fer a pick-up man 
to come and take you off, but Moon here 
is goin’ to keep close in case anything goes 
wrong. Now show ’em yore stuff, kid.” 

•yilERE were calls of encouragement to 

Ken as he got ready to drop into the 
saddle before the big black horse was 
tumed loose. Out of the noise and shouts 
floated a penetrating voice—^Tim Tadlock’s: 

“Yo’re goin’ to get throwed, cowboy,” 
he called. 

Ken tumed with ąuick, fierce gesture. 

“I’ll show you, you damned smart 
Aleck,” he snapped. 

Poised over the saddle, Ken Banks 
seemed to hesitate. Then he dropped. 
He had taken off most of his excess 
plumage, and was ready for all of the rid- 
ing that was in him. 

“Cut her loose,” he yelled. The barrier 
fell. 
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Like a bolt from a crossbow, WWrligig 
leaped out. 

Sideways, four feet on the ground, then 
all in the air, down again, up, sideways, 
down. Legs stiff one moment, then loose 
and sagging, only to gain new force in a 
ąuick yicious • spring. 

Dust came up, and fogged the view. 
The crowd at the chutes surged ahead, 
then went scurrying back as the horse came 
careening by in an effort to leap in side 
jumps from under the rider. 

Ken Banks was sitting erect, swaying 
with the leapM, letting the first fury of the 
horse spend itself. His left hąnd was held 
high, his arm giving with each plunging 
movement. 

“He kin ride a little,” said Tim under 
his breath. “Doggone, he actually kin. 
But it aint over yet.” 

“Ride ’im, Ken—ride ’iml” shrilled lean 
Jeff Banks with his big hat in his hand, 
dancing along the edge of the crowd stand- 
ing at the chutes. 

At the side of the dust-storm that was 
formed by \Vhirligig’s flashing hoofs rode 
Lucius Moon, alert, watchful, ready for 
any quick break that would show that Ken 
was in danger. 

Down the center of the arena lurched 
the maddened horse, halfway to the 
grandstand. He tumed, twisted, stood 
still the fraction of a second, seeming to 
gather himself, and then came a series of 
whirling jumpjs, sidling twists, rearing.up 
in the air, down stiff-legged, then a qiuck 
jump. Ken Banks swayed. 

“He’s goin’,’’ yelled Tim Tadlock. 
“Goin’, by gravyl Look boy, lookl” He 
clutch^ Ogden. 

Whirligig had spun around completely, 
end for end. He jumped, sagged, pitched 
into the air, flung himself sideways, grunt- 
ing, stopped. 

Ken Banks was jerked half out of the 
saddle, leaning over at a perilous degree. 

Quick, Sharp, like the ripple of big waves 
on a fiat beach, there came a sound on the 
field. It was a gasping whisper of human 
voices. The man was losing. Everyone 
sensed it. 

Up again, sideways, around, down, up 
again, then sagging and springing, the 
tireless black fought. Another leap end 
for endl 

It was the break for the'finisb. Ken 
Banks grabbed for the saddle-horn. 

“Puli leather, dang you, puli leatherl” 
yelled Tim. 
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"Yow-iee — yow-ieel Go it, black, go 

itl” bellowed the big voice of Tillamook. 

Ken Banks had not reached the saddle- 
horn. His body pitched over farther; he 
grasped desperately at the one hołd that 
might keep him in the seaL His hand 
slipped. 

Then through the center of the dust- 
cloud came the charging gray of Lucius 
Mo<jh. Almost as Ken Banks began hur- 
tling through the air, Moon grasped him 
under the arms and dragged him away 
from the flickering hoofs of the black horse 
to safety. Ken Banks had been fairly 
bucked loose from his seat. Whirligig had 
won. 

“Feel yore money slippin’?” called Tim 
to Jap Banks. “Feel that hundred leave 
yore pocket?” 

Jap Banks turned on him sourly. 

‘T’ll even on you this next ride,” he 
said, scowling at Brad. “The ridin’ aint 
done yet, remember thatl This dude ’3 
goin’ to kiss the dirt now.” 

Out in the arena Ken Banks was 
standing to one side where Moon had 
dropped him after lifting him elear of the 
dangerous space where the horse still 
fought the saddle. At the side of the dust- 
storm was Moon, waiting and watching 
where he could get in and grab the lead 
ropę of the horse. Another rider was 
Corning from the other side to help head 
the renegade back toward the corral. 

“Your time to show ’em, Brad,” said 
Tim. 

“I hope I do, Tim.” 

pTLASHLIGHT, a white-maned light sor- 

rel, big of bonę, long of leg, with a nose 
that humped, big nostrils, smali shifty eyes 
set high, was already crowded into the 
chute. Ogden took one swift look at him 
and knew that there was a horse that had 
morę stamina, morę brains,' morę fight, 
than even the big black Whirligig. 

“Pray for me, boy!” he said to Tim. 
“And do it quick and pious.” 

“Give ’im heli, fellow,” was Tim’s reply. 

Ogden looked at the saddle. He had 
tried it a moment before and found the 
stirrups set right for him. It was a saddle 
not tmlike one of his own, and he knew it 
was well suited for the fight ahead. He 
watched closely as the cinches were tight- 
ened. Flashlight hunched, humped his 
back, settled down on his haunches. He 
grunted angrily. His eyes, blindfolded, 
kept him still'. 
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“Ali ready,” sald Tom Barney, as Łe 
stepped back from the chute. “Show ’em 
what you got, Ogden.” 

Brad Ogden climbed the side of the 
chute. For an instant he paused. The 
wild yelling of the crowd came to his ears. 
He flashed a glance at the arena. Lucius 
Moon was out there waiting for the horse 
demon that would come hurtling from the 
pens in a moment. Over in the grand- 
stand sat Hurley and Ted. Near the 
chutes were most of the Canon Creek 
stockmen. Ogden ground his teeth, his 
lips curled badc in his fighting grin. He 
looked down at the horse, then out beyond 
the chute to where Banks and some of the 
other Canon Creekers were yelling derisive 
taunts. 

“Cut ’er loose,” he cried, and dropped. 

The animal under him sprang wildly. 
The bandage was jerked from the hands 
of the cow-waddy who had started to re- 
move it. Up came Flashlight, reared, 
started to tum, then came down straight 
with the chute, jumped forward three 
stiff-legged jumps, and stopped. 

“Get the bandage,” yelled Tom Bamey, 
starting to run forward. It was flapfńng 
around Flashlighfs eyes. 

“Back,” ordered C^den, his voice sharp, 
commanding.- 

He leaned forward in his saddle, reached 
for the cloth, caught an end, jerked it free. 

Up in the air, with the earth sinking 
away beneath, then down to the collision 
on all four feet of the horse. Flashlight 
jumped, dived, threw down his head. He 
lunged into quick side jumps. Ogden 
swayed easily. Flashlight sąuealed, sprang 
forward, came down with all four legs 
stiff. He shook his head, snorted, threw 
up his nose, rocketed forward. 

^GDEN sensed‘the force of the springy 
muscles under him, could feel them 
become taut like ąuickly jerked wires of 
Steel. Flashlight sąuealed and bolted 
from a Iow crouch, hurtling into the air. 
Up again, he reared on his hindlegs. He 
walked ąuickly for several short steps, 
shaking his head angrily as he pranced. 
Down again, twisting as he fell, almost 
catching Ogden off his guard. 

High again reared the horse. Up, al¬ 
most as though he were going to fali side- 
ways. Then down like a flash, jumping, 
leaping, twisting, plunging, tossing his 
head and letting out that hoarse challenge 
in a high-pitched sąueal. 


Choppy plunges covered half the dis- 
tance across the arena. Ogden could see 
the faces in the grandstand. They were 
blurred and strange. The jarring had set 
his head and hands tingling. He wondered 
if this kept up for any time if he would 
be jolted into dizziness, He shook his head 
to elear it. Gustily he blew the dust froni 
his nostrils. 

He and Flashlight were the center of a 
foggy, dusty turmoil that choked him. At 
the edge of this vortex rode old Moon on 
his dappled gray. Ogden felt a certain se¬ 
curity after seeing the old man there. 

CUDDENLY Flashlight pivoted, dived, 
^ seemed to shake from head to taił, then 
bounded ahead in a plunge, ending with 
all his fęet braced. Ogden felt his weight 
flung against the pommel of the saddle. 
A few morę extra poimds of force in that 
jump, and he would have gone over the 
head of the fighting horse. 

Ogden gripped the lead ropę. He had 
not touched the pommel of the saddle, had 
not pulled leather, but had sat freely and 
easily all through the twisting, churning, 
tumbling fight. 

Up, down, sidewise, tossing, heaving, 
pitching, jerking; the horse was not tiring 
one bit. Grunting, grimly, Flashlight 
tried his most vigorous tricks. They had 
put many men on the ground rolling and 
scrambling away from his hoofs! 

i‘That’s my hundred,” snickered Tim in 
the ear of Jap Banks. “Who said that 
hombre couldn’t ride, heh?” 

“Hołd your yap,” snarled Banks. “Rid- 
in’ aint finished.” 

Suddenly Flashlight changed his tactics. 
He went in a ąuick short series of little 
stiff-legged gallops right for the stand. He 
stopped dead at the end of each. Ogden 
felt his teeth click in spite of tight jaw- 
muscles, at the end of each jabbing leap. 

Whiriing then, Flashlight began to run, 
straight, smooth, at right angles to the 
stand. He stopped instantly at the end 
of a himdred yarfs. Ogden stayed in the 
saddle. The next move was a series of 
jumps that jarred Ogden from head to foot. 

Then a ąueer thing happened. Flash¬ 
light ąmt. His head came up, he looked 
to each side, snorted, then tumed and 
started walking slowly at an angle back to- 
ward the corral. ’ The horse had shown all 
of his tricks, was ready 'to concede Ogden 
the victor. 

“Why, you daraed old ąuitter!” chided 



Ogden. “Old Flashlight layin’ down on 
the job. But we gave them some show 
while you were at it, boyl I’ll say thatl” 

They approached the chutes. Lucius 
Moon was still riding by his flank, a little 
closer now, but still watchful. 

Hoarse yelling billowed from the grand- 
stand. Tim Tadlock was dancing like a 
crazy Sioux warrior. Tillamook was yell¬ 
ing taunting remarks to Ken Banks. Hub- 
bub filled the whole arena. 

Ogden guided the horse directly in front 
of the ćhutes. Flashlight stopped. Ogden 
sat him easily. 

Suddenly from a crouching position, 
sprang young Jeff Banks. With his wide 
hat in his hand, he threw óut his arms. 

“Whoopeel” he yelled, waving the hat. 

Quick, Sharp, like the staccato recoil of 
a machine-gun, Flashlight reeled backward 
—snorted, sąuealed. A jump, a plunge, 
kicking, bucking again, the horse tossed, 
floundered. 

Brad was caught napping. He wavered 
in the saddle. The horse felt it. 

MEW fury seemed to envelop the sorrel. 

Flashlight headed for the men. They 
scattered. Angry again, filled with man- 
hate, the horse drove ahead. He brushed 
the side of the corral, side-swiping Ogden’s 
leg, came hurtling back to where a little 
knot of riders stood beyond the chute. 


The horse stopped, legs set. Ogden 
swayed forward. He had not fully caught 
his balance after that first quick unex- 
pected jump. Up again, down, writhing, 
up, then down and sidewise, they hurtled. 

A ąuick stop. Ogden swayed, clutched 
for the saddle pommel, swayed farther. 
There came a vicious, gigantic, convulsive 
heaving under him. It caught him half out 
of the saddle. 

The next instant he was free, sailing, 
plunging forward toward the ground in 
front of the fighting horse. 

Ogden had his breath jarred out of him 
as he struck. He was down in the dust. 
Flashlight was sąuealingi in man-hatred. 

Ogden looked up. There were the blaz- 
ing eyes, the wide red nostrils of the horse 
only a few feet away. 

Flashlighfs front feet came up, lifting, 
lifting; he screamed again, shrilly. 

The hoofs started down, while Ogden, 
crouching on his hands and knees, was try- 
ing to scuttle elear. 

Something big, powerful, bolted through 
the dust, flying, plunging. Flashlight, his 
front feet in midair, staggered away as 
that force hit him, and Ogden leaped free. 

The mad sorrel, intent on trampling the 
man now that he was out of the saddle 
at last, was still stumbling in an effort to 
reach him when Ogden glanced up. 

In the turmoil of dust, there appeared 
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dimly the figurę of old Moon on his horse. 
The shoulder of Moon’s gray had caught 
the man-killer Flashlight as he dropped to- 
ward Ogden, and had throvra him back 
and away. 

There was bowling of voices somewhere. 
For an instant the grandstand. had been 
hushed like the quiet of death. Women 
stifled half-formed screams; men, surging 
to their feet, gritted teeth, smothered 
curses, for those few seconds that Ogden 
was down in the dust. Now they were 
hysterically yelling themselves hoarse. 

Another horseman crashed by. Moon 
came charging back. Flashlight dodged. 
No bucking now; that was past. He was 
intent on reaching the man he had thrown. 
But by quick, shifty dodging, the gray 
cow-horse headed him back to where he 
was shoved into the corral, and from there 
into the chute, where willing hands were 
soon unstrapping the saddle. 

As he reached safety, Ogden was caught 
by strong friendly arms, congratulated on 
every hand. Tim Tadlock hammered him 
enthusiastically. 

“You ol’ son-of-a-gun, you ol’ son-of-a- 
gun!” he said over and over. 

Lucius Moon came riding up to Tim. 

“Here, stranger,” he rumbled. “Here’s 
the pot. You won on both rides.” 

“Hey, Lucius!” protested Jap Banks, 
shoving fonvard. “That Ogden was 
tlirowed—throwed! The Flashlight horse 
pitched him!” 

“Dry up, Banks,” some one yelled in 
the crowd. “What do you cali ridin’?” 

Lucius Moon tumed on Banks. 

“You shut up. Jap,” he commanded 
sharply. “You and yore two kids have 
madę jackasses of yourselves enough for 
today! Ogden rode Flashlight—Ken didn’t 
ride his horse. The pot goes to that 
hombre from Wyoming.” 

Jap Banks scowled into the face of 
Lucius Moon. Then he turned, strode to- 
ward the corral and pens and a moment 
later mouńted his horse and hurried from 
the rodeo grounds. 

At that moment Brad Ogden realized 
the power that old Moon—rugged, domi- 
neering, intolerant, but square-^eld over 
the people who lived in Canon Creek. He 
got a flash of the qualities of this his most 
powerful enemy. Impulsively Brad stepped 
łorward, holding out his hand. 

“I want to thank you, Moon, for saving 
me some busted ribs,” he said with quick 
hearty friendship hinting in his voice. “I’d 


been on my way to the doctor by now if 
you hadn’t moved quick and surę.” 

The old man looked down to the out- 
stretched hand. His eyes traveled up 
slowly to meet Brad’s eyes. 

“Yo’re no friend of minę, Ogden,” he 
growled, his eyes narrowing. “Save yore 
friendship for that fool son of minę!” 

“Why,” protested Brad, taken back by 
the quick rebuff. “I just wanted to thank 
you for tearing in there to keep me from 
being stamped.” 

“Save your breath,” snapped Moon. 
“You and 111 never bunk in the same out- 
fit, Ogden. Yo’re standin’ in my way 
right now, and ni bust you as surę as God 
madę little apples, so help me Caesar! 
Why, heli and three cheers, I’d ’a’ done 
that much for my worst enemy! Them 
Bankses aint given yuh a fair break all 
afternoon and I’m not goin’ to stand by 
and see a man jobbed like that. But re- 
member that forest grazin’ thing is differ- 
ent. I promise you I wont save you from 
nothin’ in that, never!” 

The old man tumed quickly, strode to 
his horse, leaped easily into the saddle, and 
started back to his place by the chute, 

“TF there are no morę objectors to these 
* here judges, we 11 get goin’ and run off 
them prizes now,” announced Tom Bamey. 
“Any objections to these two men continu- 
in’ as judges, gents?” 

“Heli, no,” came from several quarters. 

With some horses bucking, a few fight- 
ing, a few quitting so cold that the con- 
testants on their backs were given re-rides, 
the afternoon passed. At the end, the 
crown of champion buster of the Pinos 
Altos rested on the modest brow of a young 
rider from the Q T Łazy B from the west 
side of the rangę. 

Shadows were long when Brad, dusty, a 
little sore from the severe shaking he had 
received, tired, but with a bit of happi-. 
ness in his heart, walked toward the grand-: 
stand to find Hurley and Ted waiting to 
offer enthusiastic congratulations. With 
them, Brad, Tillamook, Tim Tadlock and 
Tom Barney ambled along chatting on their 
way back to the town. 


CHAPTER XII 

DODEO and Fourth of July in the day- 
time meant a community dance in the 
evening at Leetsdale. The dance-hall was 
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over the pool-hall, reached by an outside 
stairway. Around the front of the building 
crowded ranchers, tourists, people from 
Hooperyille, men in chaps from beyond 
Grapę Greek and the other side of Car- 
mody’s District, laughing ranch-girls in 
dainty frocks, or tourist women in riding- 
breeches and riding-boots. There was no 
formality about dress for the celebration, 
early or late. 

Ted had wheedled and#iurley argued; 
and Brad Ogden had finally agreed to stay 
through a part of the dance. And with 
Ted holding to an arm of each, they forced 
their way through the crowd, up the stairs, 
and a moment later were within the hall 
where couples swayed and whirled to the 
ibythm of the rattling, sąuealing, thump- 
ing, moaning musió of the jazz band. 

The three fpund an open place near the 
tiny stage at the end of the hall, where 
the orchestra was perched, and'from here 
watched the crowd as it thinned or thick- 
ened in the criss-cross trails of dancing feet. 

It was a happy, colorful, care-free gath- 
ering that stamped and tiptoed through 
waltz, one-step and fox-trot. 

“I want to dance,” declared Ted em- 
phatically. “If some one wont ask me, I’m 
going to start to dance all by myself.” 

“Come, let’s show ’em how,” offered 
Hurley, holding out his arms. 

Ted threw back her head, laughing. The 
next moment they were off in the crowd, 
Hurley threading their way through open 
spaces and around jams. 

Ogden watched them as they stepped 
to the notes of the orchestra that now 
breathed a pleading thread of melody call- 
ing to romance, and youth. 

Some of the unrest of the past weeks 
gripped Brad Ogden again as he watched. 

“Are you playing wallflower?” came a 
soft voice at his elbow. 

Ogden whirled. He sfared into the deep 
dark eyes of Della Gordon. 

He did not reply for a moment, for her 
loveliness commanded his attention. 

“Now, don’t scold,” said Della with the 
shadow of a ąuestion racing over her face. 
“I didn’t leave the lookout until after dark. 
The last thing I did was to go up and see 
that the whole country was smokeless. Dad 
sent his car to bring me down—wasn’t that 
nice? ni go back after the d^mce tonight 
and keep my eyes open all of tomorrow, 
too. That all right?” 

Ogden laughed. “Surę it is. I never 
thought, or I’d have told you that it 
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was O. K. to come down tonight if you 
wanted to. Probably I should have a^ed 
one of the boys to come up there to relieve 
you today. Supposed you would come for 
, the dance. Never thought of gettin’ some 
one to relieve earlier. Gosh, I’m sorry.” 

“It’s just as well,” she replied. “You 
know, I’m really trying to fili my job, ri^t. 
And getting a sub for today would have 
been acknowledging that there was some 
difference between me and the men look- 
outs that you’ve had up there.” 

“Well, there’s a difference all right,” 
agreed Ogden. “But I think it is in your 
favor.” There was the hint of admiration 
in his voice as he spoke. Della flashed him 
a grateful smile. 

“Can’t we dance?” she asked. 

“Oh, surę. Stupid of me not to ask 
you,” said Brad. “I’m dumb tonight!" 

For several moments Ogden was fully 
occupied with finding a way through the 
crowd. Then the floor near them cleared 
a little, and he became morę conscious of 
the easy, swinging partner in his arms. 
He glanced down, but Della was looking 
through the crowd. A few moments later, 
as they stopped and the clapping and 
stamping for the encore ąuieted, she looked 
up radiantly. 

“That was nice,” she said. 

“I enjoyed it,” said Ogden. “There’s 
Hurley and Ted over there iti the comer. 
Come on over—I know that Hurley will 
want a dance.” 

Della hesitated, then walked forward 
just a little defiantly. 

Ted for the flicker of an eyelid, was a 
little aloof, but she had promised herself 
she would be friendly the next time she and 
Della met, and she thrust out her hand in 
greeting. Before anything morę than greet- 
ings had been exchanged, -the orchestra 
started again. 

“This is minę,” declared Ogden as he 
stepped in front of Ted and held out his 
arms. “Come on, dance one with the 
boss!” 

Ted giggled. There was a throaty little 
catch in it. She snuggled into the hollow 
of his arm, and they were away in the 
crowd, swinging and tuming with the 
rhythm of the fast one-step. 

”pHE Swift, blood-stirring one-step had 

just finished when Ken Banks came 
elbowing his way through the crowd. Og¬ 
den had seen him a short time before by 
the door. He had evidently just arrived 
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back frotn the ranch after going there at 
supper time. He came up to Della Gordon. 

“Kin I have this dance, Della?” he 
asked, ignoring the others. 

“Sorry, Ken,” she replied evenly. “I’ve 
promlsed this to Hurley Moon.” 

He was evidently disappointed. 

“How about the one after this one?” he 
asked a little sharply. 

“Thafs taken too, Ken.” 

Young Banks scowled. 

“Weil, how about the third one?” 

Della’s reply was positive. 

“Fm going to start home then, Ken. It’s 
getting late.” 

“Weil, Fm takin’ you home,” he ex- 
ploded a little angrily. 

“Who said?” she demanded. 

“Yore old man. He said I could take 
you.” 

“Weil,” burst out Della, her eyes flash- 
ing a little, “maybe I’ve got something to 
say who I go home with.” 

“Now, don’t get uppity with me, Della,” 
Ken Banks raised his voice a notch. “I’ve 
got something important to talk to you 
about tonight, mighty-important.” 

She hesitated. Ken Banks was looking 
earnestly at her. 

“The next dance is goin’ to be the old- 
timers’ sąuare dance contest,” called Tom 
Bamey as he shoved his way through the 
crowd fringe and took the middle of the 
floor. “Git yore pardners fer the sąuare 
dance!” 

There was an immediate shuffling of feet 
and several couples came trotting out to 
take their positions. 

“This is going to take fifteen or twenty 
minutes,” said Hurley. “Can’t we go get 
some sodas or something?” 

“Surę,” agreed Ogden. 

‘T’ve got something I want to talk to 
you about, Della,” repeated Ken Banks. 
“I want to talk it pronto, too!” 

CHE hesitated. Ken was partly drunk; 

that meant he was partly mean, partly 
unreasonable; but he was very eamest. 

“You three go on tógether,” said Della 
after a moment of thought. “I’!! go with 
Ken. He can tell me what he has on his 
mind.” 

“No sir, I’m goin’ to take you home,” 
he declared obstinately. 

“Now, Ken,” she soothed. “Come on. 
I’ll talk to you now while you’ve got it on 
your mind. Come.” She took his arm 
and marched him toward the door. 


“What do you suppose?” ąueried Ted. 

“Oh, some of this same scrap,” said Hur¬ 
ley. “Besides, Ken Banks has always 
thought that he had some priority claim 
pn Della. I remember a couple of times 
when I walked home with her from the old 
school that I.had to use my fists to con- 
vince Ken that I had a right to just as well 
as he did. Like kids do, Della and I 
thought that we were sweethearts then, and 
Ken was always^butting in.” 

Ogden looked ąuickly at Hurley. Ted 
was searching Hurley’s face inąuiringly. 
But Hurley was watching Della as she and 
Ken were finding their way out of the door, 
a reminiscent smile resting on his face. 

“I guess she’ll handle him all right, just 
as she always has done. She’s ąuite a ca- 
pable youngster, at that,” mused Hurley. 
Ogden realized morę than ever that Hurley 
was perfectly Wind to the fact that Della, 
his old schoolmate, had grown into a lovely 
young woman. 

priDDLES sąueaked. Tom Barney begged 

for just one morę couple to fili out the 
last set of dancers that were arranged on 
the floor. The jazz orchestra had given 
way to ćm accordion, and two fiddlers that 
were picking strings and scraping bows pre- 
paratory to making attacks on “Old Zip 
Coon” and “The Devi]’s Dream” and the 
rest of the toe-tickling old-time tunes that 
madę feet of yesterday jig through their 
rhythm. 

“Let’s go,” said Hurley. “This thing 
will be a half-hour getting out of the way.” 

Greetings from acąuaintance^ as they 
threaded their way through the dimly 
lighted storę, friendly congratulations from 
many to Ogden, and then they stood out 
on the wood-floored porch 6f the mercan- 
tile establishment. Leetsdale was having a 
hard struggle to keep from slipping back 
into its usual nighfąuiet, but the voice of 
Tom Barney bawling, “Alleman’ left, to 

the left, left, left.Balance yore 

pardners and gran’ right ’n’ left,” and the 
shrilling of the fiddles indicated that the 
night was still young in the dance-hall. 

“Come on over to the Trail Blazer a 
minutę,” said Ted. “I just want to see 
that nonę of these youngsters have walked 
off with the engine or running-gear.” 

They strolled along through the thin 
radiance shed by a midnight moon that 
had peeked up over the rim rock fringing 
the eastem side of the little valley around 
Leetsdale. Thick shadows were darker un- 




der the overhanging cottonwoods that were 
a canopy over the old car. 

“We might as well wait here,” said Ted 
as they came to the long rakidi old car. 
“It’s warm and cool both out here, and we 
can hear the musie at the hall.” 

Hurley piled into the seat beside her; 
Ogden found a resting place on the running 
board. The time for Hurley to bum up a 
cigarette and Ogden to consume a pipeful 
of tobacco pas^ in silence, while the 
three listened to the sounds of the holiday 
night. 

Abruptly some one leaped from an auto¬ 
mobile farther up the road, came hurriedly 
down the Street. It was a girl. A man 
foUowed, sfriding ąuickly. He caught up 
with her just after they had passed the 
place wbere the Trail Blazer was parked. 
AU three in the old roadster recognized the 
two as they paSsed—Ken Banks and Della. 

As he came up with her, Ken Banks 
grabbed Della’s arm, halted her roughly. 

“Now, listen to reason, kid,” he ezpostu- 
fcited angrily. “I know what I’m talkin’. 
There aint nonę of us Canon Creekers that 
wont stand by you.” 

“What do I care about them standing 
by me?” demanded Della, trying to jerk 
loose from his grip. “I guess I can stand 
by myself if I have to.” 


“You think you kin, maybe. But you 
kain’t. Why, even yore old man is plumb 
mad about you bein’ up there.” 

“Thafs not news to me.” 

“Well, so long as you wouldn’t listen to 
me nohow, maybe youll listen to him. He 
told me to talk this to you. I don’t know 
if it’s an idea of hisn. Maybe not. But 
it’s bein’ talked around. You bein’ up 
there just gives us the advantage if you’11 
frfay with us.” 

“Thafs a fine proposition—to be a trai- 
tor just to please some of the disgruntled 
ranchers.” 

“Yo’re a traitor already—a traitor to 
yore old friends.” 

“Qult pinching my arm so bard, Ken. 
You hurt.” 

“WeU, you goin’ to listen to me, huh?” 

“I am listening.” 

“Well, then will you do what I say?” 

“No!” 

“Now, Della, be sensible,” he wheedled. 
“Ali you have to do is to stay down in yore 
cabin at the right time or have the phone 
out of commission or maybe play sick or 
something. No one will know the dif. 
Leave the rest to us. We’11 do the rest. 
And you bein’ in the lookout makes it a 
dead cinch if you’11 only play with us.” 

Della jerked loose. 
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“I think you’ve said enough for one 
night, Ken,” she said, then whirled and 
started down the road. 

Ken Banks was after her in a moment, 
striding by her side. They did ,not stop 
again but went straight to the hall. 

The three in the auto were ąuiet a mo¬ 
ment after the rancher and Della had 
passed from sight and sound. 

“Weil, that was a sweet bit of melo- 
drama,” said Ted brightly. “I’ll have to 
admit that I’m beginning to have some 
admiration for that Gordon girl. She’s cer- 
tainly taking an independent stand against 
her father and his cronies.” 

“And that takes just a little nerve and 
conviction,” breathed Hurley. 

“I guess you know, don’t you, buddy?” 
said Brad feelingly. 

“But what do you make of this thing 
thafs just happened here under our noses?” 

“Some morę grief brewing. Sounds llke 
a fire somewhere that they’re planning on 
setting, and Ken’s trying to get Della to 
not report it.” 

Brad was silent a moment. 

“Do you think shell double-cross us, 
Hurley?” 

“Weil, I heard as much as you did, I 
guess, Brad. I’d hate to think she would. 
She’s a nice little girl. And did you, see 
how pretty she’s rigged out tonight?” 

“You bet,” agreed Ogden. 

“Come, it’s time to get back,” said Ted 
ąuickly. “Hurley has this next dance with 
Della. Maybe he can leam something 
from her as to what Ken was trying to do.” 

DUT back at the hall Hurley danced the 
^ whole dance without Della’s having a 
Word to say. She was quiet, with brood- 
ing eyes and thoughts racing elsewhere. 

“Have you a way to get home, Della?” 
asked Hurley as the musie stopped. 

“I don’t know,” she said ąuickly. “My 
father sent up the car after me. But now 
I think he might not take me back. It is 
like one of his tricks to get me down here 
and then try to persuade me to come back 
to his ranch instead of getting back on the 
job at the lookout. That’s why he agreed 
for Ken to take me^ home, back to the 
ranch. If he has a chance, he’ll try to 
make trouble between me and Brad Ogden.” 

“Weil, I guess in that case I can drive 
my roadster up there with you, if thafs all 
right?” 

“Thanks, Hurley,” she said gratefully. 
“I’ll accept that.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

CEYERAL days passed with only one out- 
standing incident. The application of 
Lucius Moon for an additional homestead 
filing in the timbered area directly above 
his ranch had been received from the Dis- 
trict Office with a reąuest for early action. 

“They’ll get it,” growled Ogden. 

He and Tillamook had driven to the lo- 
cation of the filing, had paced the bound- 
aries, had found that Moon had picked the 
most typical piece of forest land contlguous 
to his. If he was given this, then the whole 
back country east of the high rangę would 
be eligible to entry with this piece as the 
precedent on which applicants would base 
their claims. 

“If Caverley forces this through, he 
ought to be tarred and feathered,” declared 
Brad after they had traversed the bound- 
ary. “If Moon gets it, it’s good night 
Pinos Altosl We might as well turn it 
over, lock, stock andjbarrel to that Canon 
Creek outfit. They’ll get it an)rway in 
time, if they just get this one filing ap- 
proved. Old Moon’s used some headwork 
on this, I’ll say.” 

Tillamook reached inside his pocket, 
took out the empty .303 shell that he had 
carried with him sińce the day Hurley had 
brought it to the Ranger Station. He 
turned it over in his hands, looked at the 
imprint of the heunmer. Then he glanced 
down toward the grayish buildings of the 
Moon ranch, a ąuestioning look in his eyes. 

“You’ll be able to spot the matę of that 
in the dark, Tillamook, if you "keep on 
lookin’ at that cartridge just a little morę,” 
bantered Ogden. 

“I Eiim to, if I ever meet a shell out of 
th’ rifle that fired this one,” dećlared Tilla¬ 
mook. “Do you think it was old Moon?” 

“I really don’t, Tillamook,” said Brad. 
“I have a hunch that he isn^t ąuite that 
sort.” 

“But that old cuss has done something 
almost as effective in his line-up on this 
homestead thing, with Caverley and Clee- 
land on his side. There’s goin’ to be hot 
heli a-poppin’ when it gets back to Moon 
that this application is disapproved.” 

For the report that had gone back 
with Moon’s application had drastically 
emphasized the necessity for turning down 
Moon’s reąuest. Pictures taken with the 
Service camera illustrated Ogden’s points. 
And to insure that it did not get side- 
tracked in the District Office, Ogden had 
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madę a telephone cali late one evemng to 
his friend Hannum, the Chief of Operation. 

It was nearly a week after he had sent 
in this report tJiat Ogden sat humped pur- 
posefully over his work-scarred golden oak 
Office desk. His brows were furrowed and 
he was chewing at a stubby pencil with 
which he madę periodic stabs at a pad of 
scratch-paper in front of him. Caverley, 
to add morę grief, had taken the most criti- 
cal time of the fire season to ask for a de- 
tailed report on a certain group of timber 
sales. 

Ogden’s service uniform tunic was thrown 
in a comer. His flannel shirt collar was 
open and his sleeves rolled up. The outer 
Office was filled with the chatter of flying 
typewriter keys as Ted Hathaway clicked 
out a memorandum. Concentrated indus- 
try was filling the forest Office completely. 

Ogden got up, jerked the tunic from the 
floor, yanked out a flabby tobacco-pouch, 
filled his pipę, flopped himself down in the 
swivel chair again and furiously started to 
check over the figures in a column. 

In this reąuest for a report at this criti- 
cal time, Ogden saw one of Caverley’s 
moves tp load him with extra work, make 
him adhere to all regulations and rules, 
prod him, pester him, bully, irritate, bull- 
doze him, until he would trip on some im- 
portant thing—and then Caverley would 
demand his discharge. 

A shadow flashed by the Office window. 
The outer door opened with a snap. The 
busy chatter of the typewritęr stopped in 
mid-sentence. 

“I want to see that Ogden,” boomed the 
voice of Lucius Moon. 

Ted answered him, then trotted to the 
door of Ogden’s office. She was big eyed 
as she stepped inside, closed the door after 
her, leaned against it. 

“It’s old Moon,” she half whispered. 
“He’s red-hot mad. He wants to see you, 
Brad.” 

“Weil, I guess I might as well see him,” 
said Ogden slowly. 

“But he’s wearing his gun, Brad,” pro- 
tested Ted. “You know that there’s dan- 
ger in seeing him when he’s mad. He’s got 
a terrible temper; you know that. And I 
tell you he’s just awfully angry.” 

Ogden shrugged. 

^ “You know what Tillamook said just 
before he. Went down to the warehouse a 
few minutes ago. He said he heard last • 
night that old Moon had threatened to 
shoot you on sight.” 
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“Yes. I remember that well enough,” 
replied Brad a little tensely. 

“Well, why take the chance?” exclaimed 
Ted excitedly. 

“Maybe old Moon’s runnin’ some 
chance himself if he comes in here after 
saying that he was going to shoot me on 
sight.’' 

“Oh, Brad—” 

'I HE door back of Ted swung open with 

a quick powerful thrust. She almost 
sprawled over Ogd«i’s desk. Then she 
ąuickly ducked and edged by Moon out 
of the door. 

“I thought you were here,” growled 
Moon. “Gal said she’d see if you were in. 
If you were in!” he sneered. 

“Well, I’m in,” snap^jed Ogden. His 
tussle with the report reąuested by Caver- 
ley had not been a very helpful prelude 
to a brush with Moon. Ogden was begin- ' 
ning to get just a bit jumpy from the con- 
stant threat of trouble that had hung over 
him now for weeks. Tillamook’s waming 
had irritated him also. “Have a chair,” 
he invited, meanwhile keeping his eyes 
constantly on Moon’s. 

“I aint goin’ to stay long,” growled 
Moon. 

“All right; whafs on your mind?” 

“Plenty. Awful damned plenty,” sud- 
denly burst out Moon. His hand slowly 
strayed down to his gun. 

With quick darting move, Ogden’s lean 
hand dived into the drawer of his desk. 
In it as it came out was a big blue auto- 
matic that he had carried in army days. 
He slammed it down in front of him on 
the desk with a bang. 

“Now we can argue on ' even terms, 
Moon,” he sn^ped. “Say what you’ve' 
got to say and nurry. I’m busy.” 

pOR a long moment Moon looked at the 

heavy gun on the desk. He licked his 
lips. His hand near the gun twitched a 
little. His eyes raised from. the desk to 
meet Ogden’s steady unwavering gazę. 

“Yo’re bluffin’,” he snorted. 

“Guess again,” spat back Ogden. 

“You wouldn’t use that.” 

“You can find out damned quick, Moon, 
if you are dead anxious to know.” 

Seconds ticked ,by. The Forest man 
suddenly realized that the outer office was 
quiet. He wondered if Ted had keeled 
over after she had hurried out of the of¬ 
fice. He realized in a flash that she was 
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a better soldier than that. He wondered 
where she was, if not out there. 

Moon still stood taut, his eyes shifting 
a little, his lips fumbling each other. 

“I wasn’t bluffing, remember, when I let 
Tim Tadlock bet Banks that I could ride,” 
jabbed Ogden. ‘T’ll jusf warn you now, 
Moon, that in my training squad in the 
army, I was one of the three high men 
at pistol-shooting.” 

Another slight pause. Moon’s eyes 
wavered a little. 

“Weil, come on, let’s have what is on 
your mind,” demanded Ogden, driving his 
slight advantage as hard as he dared. 

Moon moved slightly. 

“Did you disapprove my filing on the 
land up Canon Creek from my ranch?” 

“You bet I disapproved.” 

“Why, in tarnation?” Moon’s voice 
shook a little from his vehemence. 

“It isn’t ranch land. It’s completely 
covered with young timber.” 

“Timber on it! Does that make it fit 
bnly fer forest ferever?” 

“It’s a darned good indication it’s forest 
land.” 

“Thafs ranch land, fellow. Ranch 
land! That timber can get cleared off.” 

“Not as long as it’s under forest man- 
agement.” 

“Oh, dang you fatheaded fools!” ex- 
ploded Moon. “That young ass of a son 
of minę is always talkin’ forest manage- 
ment, forest management—^just like it was 
a religion.” 

“It is a religion,” declared Ogden em- 
phatically. “And I’m going to make a fuli 
convert of you one of these days, Moon, 
in spite of yourself.” 

The old man scowled, started to say 
something, closed his lips tight. Brad 
could see a storm of angbr gathering in- 
side of Moon as the dark scowls followed 
one another on his face. 

“I’m goin’ to get that land up there!” 
suddenly burst out Moon. “Caverley said 
that application would be approved.” 

“Caverley isn’t running this forest by a 
darned sight. That’s timber-covered land 
at an elevation of eight thousand feet and 
as long as it is, I’m goin’ to błock you 
from gettin’ it.” 

“You disapproved my filing because 
that was timber-covered, eh? Weil, I can 
fix that. One good fire—” 

“You just set one good fire up there, 
Moon, and I’ll slam you in the pen so fast 
it’ll make your old head swim.” 


“Like heli you will!” Then Moon sud¬ 
denly lost some of the grip on his temper. 

“You damned bureaucratic—” 

“Cut out the personalities, Moon,” 
snapped Ogden. “Stick to business.” 

“Say, you Piute, I’m talkin’ business! 
I was here before there was a national 
forest. I helped win land up there from 
the wilderness. These two hands did the 
Work that madę that ranch of minę. 

“Now you come along thirty years after 
I’ve stood the brunt of that work and when 
I ask for a measly forty that would round 
out things for me, when I ask for addi- 
tional grazing, when I ask for anything, 
you start yore pewee song about forest 
management and fire protection! 

“You and me can’t live in the same sec- 
tion, Ogden. Yo’re gettin’ most awful in 
my way. Yo’re hinderin’ me in runnin’ my 
ranch. Yo’re buttin’ in on us Canon 
Creekers and tryin’ to dictate to us ontil 
we’re standin’ about all we want to stagger 
under of yore fine-soundin’ regulations and 
popycock. Why, -you cock-eyed young 
squirt, you meddlin’ jackass—” 

^GDEN had listened without moving 
under the tirade. There might be a 
system back of it. Moon might be trying 
to get him so angry that he would make the 
first unfriendly move. Suddenly Moon 
stopped in the fierce denunciation. His 
hand strayed to his pistol. The cords on 
his neck tightened. He hunched a little. 

Quick as a flash, Ogden’s hand dropped 
over his automatic pistol. 

“Take your hand away from that gun, 
Moon,” he ordered curtly. “Quick! Quick, 
damn you!” 

Moon did not move. 

“Did you hear what I s'aid!” barked 
Ogden. 

Quiet was his only answer. 

A child squalled in the Street. A mon- 
grel dog barked outside the office. An 
auto rattled by. 

Slowly Ogden arose. The ugly nose of 
the automatic moved forward an inch to- 
ward Moon. 

If Moon madę a quick draw, there 
would be two guns flashing simultaneously. 
After Tillamook’s waming, Ogden would 
take no chance. 

Slowly Moon’s hand crept away from 
his gun. His face was beaded with sweat. 

Suddenly he whirled, stamped to the 
door, yanked it open. 

He tumed facing the Forest man. An- 
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ger was wrenching through him. Ogden 
could see that it was a fight for Moon not 
to go rabidly mad and start his old gun 
spatting quick murder. 

“Yo’re in yore Office now, Ogden,” he 
said huskily, tensely. “It aint like it was 
out in the open. Pd shoot it out with you 
there. But I aint goin’ to start no gun 
fight here. But Tm goin’ to get that land. 


Ogden sighed a little, shrugged his 
shoulders and thrust the gun back in the 
drawer. 

The outer door crashed open. Running 
footsteps echoed in the outer office. They 
came hurrying to thę door of his office. 
Ogden reached ąuickly in the desk drawer 


You can’t stop me, now, forest or no forest. 
And I’ll bust you—bust you, by God, if I 
die doin’ it!” 

He paused a moment, trembling, then 
slowly raised his finger and shook it. 

“Don’t never let me catch you on that 
ranch of minę. Thafs one place where 
Fm king. It’s minę. You can’t cross me 
there. You set one foot on that place and 
yo’re a dead man. The Gove’ment gave it 
to me, patent, fee simpJe. And I don’t 
want you on it. You keep off of it. Do 
you hear me!” 

Whirling, Moon flung himself through 
the door, half ran out of the outer office, 
slammed through the outer door. 

Ogden laid the heavy automatic on the 
desk in front of him, looked at it for sev- 
eral moments. It was guns now. It had 
come close to violence, just now, with 
Moon. What Moon and his friends might 
attempt sińce the filing on the homestead 
had been disapproved by Brad, was a mat- 
ter of conjecture. They were desperately 
making their last stand against the new 
order that they hated so thoroughly. Ac- 
customed to no restraint, no regulation, 
the men of Canon Creek would make at 
least one magnificent fight against the 
changing, irresistible forces of the new 
West. 


Slowly Ogden 
arose. The 
ugly nose of 
the automatic 
moved for- 
ward toward 


and gripped the cool Steel of the automatic 
again. 

The footsteps stopped abruptly. Quiet 
followed. Then came Ted’s voice: 

“Brad! You there?” , 

He slipped ,the gun back into the 
drawer. 

“You bet!” he declared. 

Ted and Tillamook hurried in. 

“Gosh hang it, they wam’t no shootin’ 
at ąll, were they?” exclaimed Tillamook. 

“You soifeid as if you were disappointed, 
Tillamook,” chided Ogden. 

“Weil, not 'zactly. But the Way Ted 
came runnin’ down to the warehouse, I 
thought war had started. Kinda looked 
for old Moon to be'all punctured-like.” 

“How about me being ' punctured?” 
asked Ogden, grinning. 

Tillamook shook his head. “I’ve saw 
you shoot, Brad,” he said. 

“Moon backed down,” said Ogden. 
“But he’s promised me that if I ever set 
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foot on his ranch, he’ll pump me so fuli 
of lead that I’ll melt down into pipę or 
bullets.’i- 

“Sounds all-fired onhealthy. Gosh, that 
sounds onhealthy, Brad. You better stay 
away from his place. He’s right hot under 
the collar.” Then Tillamook said very 
seriously. “No joshin', Brad, if the old 
mćui said that he’ll probably do itl” 

“t’ll stay off his place if I can, Tilla¬ 
mook,” replied Ogden. “But Moon inti- 
mates he’s going to set a fire in the Lodge- 
pole. If he does that and I have to get on 
his land to fight fire, I’ll not stay off.” 

“Now, Brad, don’t be foolish, please,” 
said Ted anxiously. “I never saw a man 
morę angry than old Moon this afternoon. 
I thought he was ready to harm you. If 
I’d a gun handy, I think I’d—” Her voice 
trailed off. 

“Weil, Ted, Tli take you along if I go 
gallopin’ up to Moon’s ranch. You can 
keep the old man covered while I do my 
Work,” laughed Ogden. 

“Brad!” exclaimed Ted. “Brad, I wish 
you’d take this seriously. A man threat- 
ening your life, a man like Moon anyway, 
is no joke.” 

“I’m plumb serious, amigo,” said Ogden. 
“I’d bank on you in a fight with Moon or 
anyone.” 

“Guess I’ll get back to work,” remarked 
Tillamook and shuffled out the door. 

“You really mean that?” asked Ted. 
She stepped nearer the desk separating 
them. 

“Yes,” answered Ogden, looking straight 
in her eye. “I mean it. Sometimes I feel 
mighty like I couldn’t run this forest, 
couldn’t stay in the fight, without your 
help.” 

Muted sounds from the little town came 
into the room in the pause that followed. 
Ted looked for something in Ogden’s eyes 
that hinted at morę than comradeship. 
But she was not surę enough to risk smash- 
ing the old friendship between them. 

“Tli stick,” she said slowly, in soft 
tones. “With you and the forest. I’ll 
play my part here always.” 

“No,” broke in Brad rather impulsively. 
“No, Ted, thafs too much. 

. “No, you go ahead with any plans you 
have anytime.” His voice grew husky. 
“The forest will manage to get along. But 
I wanted you to know the way I feel about 
our work together.” 

She nodded, stared at the desk, wide- 
eyed and thoughtful. Seconds passed. The 


potent silence was splintered by the jan- 
gling telephone. By the time Ogden had 
finished his conversation with a Forest per- 
mittee, Ted was working at her own desk. 


CHAPTER XIV 

I UCIUS MOON left Hooperville as rap- 
idly as his fast-trotting span of rangy 
sorrels and spinning wheels would take 
him. The old man scorned auto travel. 
He stuck stubbornly to his old buckboard 
and his team of roadsters. 

Angry, upset, damning himself for not 
following up his threat to kill Brad Ogden, 
and the next moment glad, he was still 
talking to himself as he reached the yard 
of the T. K. ranch. 

He dropped the reins, jumped to the 
ground, jerked open the pole gate. He 
yanked at the bits of the sorrels until they 
tossed their heads in protest and then 
slammed the gate shut after the buckboard 
was within the ranch yard. He leaped into 
the vehicle, drove over the gravel-littered 
ranch yard, stopped the team short in front 
of a weathered chuck wagon and leaping 
out again, tied them with a vicious yank 
of the tie rein, to the rusty tire-shod wagon 
wheel. 

He hurried by the brimming wooden 
watering tank, near the creaky windmill, 
through the gate to the house yard, stamped 
over the wooden floor of the porch and 
pulled open the scarred wooden door to the 
kitchen as though he would tear the white 
knob out by the roots. 

“That crazy son of minę around?” he 
demanded of the colorless woman cook who 
was peeling potatoes. 

The woman reached up a dripping hand, 
holding a wet potato, brushed back some 
stringy hair with her foreeirm. 

“He’s down beyond the far corral, Mr. 
Moon,” she said in a sąueaky treble. 
“Fixin’ some hayin’ machinery.” 

jWrOON closed the door and hurried by a 
high corral with sides of bleached 
aspen poles, through a creaking gate with 
rusty hand-forged hinges and hook, around 
the end of a shed with pole sides and roof 
of curling shingles and then beyond a 
larger corral, near a machinery shed, he 
came up to Hurley. 

“Hullo,” greeted his son as he arose 
from hammering at a rusty bolt. “Where’d 
you come from?” 



“Hooperville,” growled the father. “I’ni 
in a hurry. But I’ve got something impor- 
tant to say to you first.” 

Hurley tossed his hammer on the ground. 

“Shoot,” he replied. “What’s up?” 

For a moment Lucius Moon stared to- 
ward the hills. Then his eyes sąuinted and 
a scowl settled on his seamy forehead. 

“You and I don’t seem to be gettin’ on 
very well lately, Hurley,” he said with just 
a tracę of sorrow. “Don’t appear to be 
workin’ together as we should.” 

“Thafs right,” agreed Hurley ąuietly. 
“Even before I took over the T. K. and 
started on my own.” 

“You didn’t have to,” burst out Moon. 
“You know darned well that I W 2 mted you 
to stay with me. There’s the home ranch 
and there’s that thousand-acre place on the 
Pine River. I’ve got another batch of land 
over on Grapę Greek; the ranch that Col¬ 
lins is rentin’. Together we could have nm 
them all slick as could be.” 

“Yes, thafs old stuff.” 

“Well, then,” Moon’s voice raised and 
his hand began to tremble a little. “Well, 
then, why did 5 aih puli out from me, kld?” 

“You know well enough,” countered 
Hurley. 

“That damned Forest Service,” sud- 


denly snarled Moon. “That confounded, 
meddlin’ Brad Ogden and your damned 
fool ideas of what you cali conservation. 
Thafs why you qult yore old mani” 

“You hit it,” broke in Hurley. “You’re 
so blind that you can’t see that things are 
changing. Can’t recognize this country 
going forward while you’re standing still. 
There’s a new day coming with good 
forest management, good—” 

“There you gol There you got” broke 
in Moon angrily. “I’ve just come from 
jawin’ with that ninny, Ogden and he pops 
off about ‘forest managemenf and blithers 
and bawls nonsense about it; and now you 
start.” 

“Ifs not nonsense,” declared Hurley 
eamestly. “Can’t you feel the change? 
You’ve got to or you’ll break your heart 
buckin’ it, Governor. Forest management, 
conseryation, will keep us from—■” 

“Yeh,” broke in the older man. “Yeh, 
I know what itll keep us from. Ifll keep 
me from patentin’ that extry piece of land 
I’ve filed on. Forest managementl For¬ 
est bunkl This piffle about forest manage¬ 
ment keeps me from gettin’ that land.” 

“But that land’s inside the National 
Forest,” explained Hurley patiently. 
“Don’t I know itl Don’t I know it! 
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That galoot of an Ogden’s been pourin’ 
that into me. 

“Inside the Forest! Isn’t my old home- 
stead? And didn’t I get that? Yuh watch 
me, kid. FU get this land; ni get it!” 

“The line-up’s changed sińce you pat- 
ented that old home place.” 

“Maybe. Maybe yes. But I aint 
changed, kid. I’m just the same Moon 
that came out here in early days. Can’t 
stop me from gettin’ that land either.” 

“How can you get it if your filing’s been 
disapproved?” inąuired Hurley. “Appeal 
it?” 

“Appeal? Who to? The Gove’ment? 
Isn’t Ogden a Gove’ment man? What 
chance have I got with the likes of him? 
No sir. I’m goin’ to take it. Take it, 
kid!” 

“Weil, you’ve got to recognize Forest 
Service jurisdiction.” 

“Sayl” exploded Moon. Hien he 
stopped. His eyes narrowed. His beard 
seemed to lay back from his lips, his teeth 
flashed. For several seconds he stood ey- 
ing Hurley. 

‘T’ve come here to tell you where to 
head in, kid,” he said abruptly. “You 
can’t straddle the fence another day. Now, 
air you goin’ to stop this foolishness and 
throw in with yore folks, or air you goin’ 
to keep traipsin’ o£f with this forest bunch? 
You kain’t do both. No sirl” 

LJURLEY could begin to feel the old 

^ combat surge between them. It had 
been ąuiet for months by mutual consent. 

“Just what do you mean?” he inąuired. 

“You kain’t play with this Forest outfit 
any longer. They’re ag’in’ me, and you’ve 
got to be on my sideł” 

“I’ll take whatever side I think is right,” 
declared Hurley. “You know I will.” 

“I’ve given you ropę in the past,” ex- 
ploded Moon. “I thought you’d get sense. 
But yuh aint. Yo’re goin’ to quit this pid- 
dlin’ around with Ogden and that gal in 
the of&ce, or I’ll break you.” 

“Leave out the girl,” ordered Hurley, a 
scowl flashing ąuickly on his face. 

“I will like heli! Yo’re chasin’ these 
damned fool ideas about forest manage- 
ment and flirtin’ with that young hussy 
that hammers the typewriter. Yore 
damned fool head’s turned. Gal and forest 
—forest and gal. Got nothin’ but half- 
addled ideas about both.” 

“Leave her out,” demanded Hurley. 
His lips were white. 
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“Yo’re goin’ to quit foolin’ around with 
both of ’em,” roared Moon. “I’ve warned 
that Ogden. I’ve promised him I’d kill 
him if he comes on my ranch. I mean it! 
Now listen. Here’s the trick that’11 blow 
up the forest management thing. Trees on 
the land. Trees, heh? Weil, fire"!! wipe 
’em elear. Fire’ll do it. And yo’re goin’ 
to be on our side when that pops. If you 
don’t, I’ll bust you. Yore notę comes due 
before the end of the month. You got it 
at Homsbly’s bank just because I put my 
name on it. You’11 not get it renewed if 
I don’t endorse it again. And there’s only 
one way you’11 get me to sign with you: 
Yo’re goin’ to help me set that firel” 

“I’ll notl” 

“Then, by Christopher, I’ll telephone 
Homsbly that if he lends you money. Fil 
puli every cent the Canon Creek men have 
in his bank out of his vaults.” 

“Telephone Homsbly. Set your fire. 
You’11 land in Leavenworth even if you 
break me.” 

“They can’t prove who sets a fire.” 

“Weil, you’ve just told me who’d do it. 
Don’t forget that!” 

jyjOON straightened; stiffened. He stood 

^ braced. Hurley had been fighting to 
keep control of his temper. The older man 
had a loose grip on his and Hurley. knew 
that if the two should get to rowing on the 
same basis, that there might be blows. 

Now old Moon came moving slowly, 
step by step, toward his son. Hurley 
backed away. 

“You traitor!” snarled old Moon. “You 
yellow-bellied turn-coatl You’d inform on 
me, heh?” 

“I’m warning you,” declared Hurley, 
still moving slowly as his father advanced. 
“You go foolin’ with fires in the forest and 
you’re in for heap trouble; awful damned 
big trouble. You’ve just put enough evi- 
dence in my hands that if a big fire cracks 
loose my own statement can send you over 
the road. If any other of the Canon Creek- 
ers are mixed up in it, they’ll get it too. 
There’ll be red-hot grief for anyone. Take 
my advice. Don’t be so narrow between 
the eyes.” 

“Traitor! You skunk of a traitor,” 
growled old Moon. “Listen, kid, this is 
yore last chance—^last chance. Air you 
goin’ to go chasin’ off with this forest stuff 
and that chit of a girl, or air you goin’ to 
listen to yore old man, heh?” 

“I’ve told you to stop talkin’ about that 
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girl. You ’tend to your business, and III 
’tend to minę!” flared Hurley. 

Then suddenly control of his temper 
snapped, 

“You damed old stubbom jackass—^you 
and your whole crowd! You’ll get in a 
jack-pot tampering with this fire in the for- 
est. Get your neck in a noose. And don’t 
say I didn’t wam you! Let me tell you, 
I’m going to get what you’ve told me on 
record and if a fire starts, youTl find your- 
self in Federal court. I’m going to swear 
to this before a notary and file it with the 
Forest Service!” 

“You—you—dirty low-down traitor! 
It’s that gal! It’s that blue-eyed female 
with her rolled stockin’s and her bare legs. 
She’s got you roped, hog-tied and branded. 
Whafs she got on you that you kain’t 
think for yoreself ner—” 

“Stop that!” 

Hurley Moon came driving forward, 
face white, fiste doubled. 

The elder Moon swayed away from the 
vehemence of that rush. He put up his 
hand to guard his face, and stepped back. 

Hurley stopped. 

“You’ve got three minutes to get off this 
place,” he panted. “Just three minutes!” 

Old Moon licked his lips. For a second 
he was taken back by Hurley’s tremendous 
anger. 

“Get off this place before I choke the 
life out of you!” snarled Hurley, swaying 
forward slightly. 

Old Moon was momentarily flabber- 
gasted. 

He’ hesitated, then whirled and strode 
toward the place where his team was 
hitched. Moon knew better than to stand 
before Hurley now. Hurley followed. 

“Puli your wires with that banker,” he 
hurled at old Moon. “Set your fires. Play 
with that Canon Creek bunch. Bust me! 
You just try it! You’ll leam, maybe too 
late, that you’re in a different world than 
when you came out here. You didn’t 
know of forest management then. You 
don’t believe it now. You’re a block- 
headed stubborn, near-sighted old fooll” 

DY the buckboard, old Moon stopped. 

He tumed his white angry face to¬ 
ward Hurley. He was about to speak. 

“Damn you, get off this ranch,” snapped 
Hurley, stepping forward. “Git before I 
beat heli out’ve you. You’ve bullied, and 


browbeaten, bawled and bellowed at me 
the last time. Don’t you never go talkin’ 
about Ted Hathaway and me to anyone 
else. If you do, I’ll hunt you down!” 

The elder Moon lashed at the horses 
yiciously with his whip. Just beyond the 
gate, Moon pulled them up on their 
haunches in a cloud of foggy dust. 

“I’m goin’ to break you, you upstart! 
If it’s the last thing I do, I’ll smash you!” 

Slashing his team with his whip, old 
Moon drove recklessly away. 

Hurley Moon walked toward the ranch- 
house with bowed head and dragging steps. 
His whole familiar world was disintegrat- 
ing around him. Hurley Moon loved his 
father. He had thought at the rodeo he 
had seen the faint beginning of friendli- 
ness between his friend Ogden and old 
Moon. On other occasions he had thought 
that his constant pre^ching for better con- 
servation had got some hołd of his father. 

But now he believed these hopes had all 
been without foundation. 

Against his will, Hurley Moon now must 
look on Lucius Moon as an enemy. 

In the ranch-house at the Keyhole mead- 
ows he knew his gray-haired mother would 
spend hours grieving because there was no 
longer even armed truce between the father 
and son. 

Only one other man loved Hurley’s 
mother as whole-heartedly as he did. That 
was Lucius Moon. 

AT sundown and through hours stretch- 
ing into night, Hurley stood on the 
porch looking toward the hills, his home- 
land. His thoughts were filled with yeam- 
ing for the days when he had lived hap- 
pily at the old ranch in the hills; were 
brimming with tendet recollections of his 
parents. And jumbled in his seething mind 
were poignant thoughts of Ted Hath¬ 
away, her loyalty to the service, and of 
Brad Ogden, friend, counselor, disciple of 
better use of our natural resources. 

The first rooster crowing sent Hurley 
Moon to bed but not to sleep. 

When he did fali asleep, he was unde- 
dded as to whether or not he would ride 
to Hooperville next day and file with the 
Forest Service, a signed statement regard- 
ing the threats that Lucius Moon had madę 
as to starting fires in the forest. By the 
time he was fully awake in mid-morning, 
it was too late. 
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“T TE is mad, that Englishman—madl 
I—I Holy name of a sacred pigi” 
X X Stocky little Lieutenant Hortet, of 
the Foreign Legion, had stopped at the 
Hell’s Angels Squad of his company to see 
why they were standing in an awed ring 
around one of their number this early in 
the morning, and had observed that the 
center of interest was a naked Englishman 
taking a bath in a teacup of water. 

The appalling temerity of him was too 
much for even the Hell’s Angels Squad, as 
Sar-Major Ike Smith of Texas had named 
them. It was cold as blue blazes before 
dawn in this Legion camp in the Riff moun- 
tainsl It had &en Commandant Knechfs 
famous salient; it was now a vast military 
camp, and the bray of the mule was heard 
in the land—about a thousand of him. 

“ ’Pears-like them Missouri nightingales 
aint the only crazy critters around hyar, 
Looie!” apologized Sergeant Ike for their 
new English recruit. “This bleu’s got a 
strong back and a weak mind, I’m 
thinkin’.” 


“Morbleul” gasped Hortet as the Eng¬ 
lishman went on sponging. “Corporal Cris- 
well, he is that tough that one cannot drive t 
a bayonet into him, yet even he would not 
venture an infliction so terrible 1 Eh, mon 
brave?” 

“Not so’s you could notice it, Lootl” 
agreed the giant Michigander of Hell’s An¬ 
gels, and shook his head regretfully at the 
Englishman. He hated to see a fine young 
feller bereft of his reason! 

Anzac Bill, the Australian bushwhacker 
of the sąuad, goggled aghast at the painful 
spectacle and took a drink. As for Ross- 
' koff, the Russian, he had fainted. He had 
never taken a bath sińce he was bom, save 
for those enforced weekly by the French 
Government, which did not count, being 
entirely involuntary. 

The English bleu —recruit—^went on with 
his bath, disregarding the lot with that 
sublime indifference toward lesser peoples 
characteristic of Britons. The fact of total 
nqdity in the presence of half the Legion 
dia not emb 2 irrass him in the least. He 
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SQUAD 


It was a perfectly asmme thing to do — 
charge that redoubt without any idea kow 
they were going to get out again—but tkey 
madę it in a rush, and koisted tke Riff out. 


lllustrated by Paul Lehman 


turned about, facing them cheerily, sponge 
poised in band: “I say, you chaps, little 
bit of all right, what?” 

He applied a towel with vigor, one eye 
on his bidon of coffee in the camp-fire em- 
bers, an eye expectantly on the sąuad mar- 
mite, which was bubbling a savory stew. 
The rest had been content to watch 
these culinary operations, shivering, having 
dressed as ąuickly after reveille as possible. 
Hortet growled, “Morbleul He is mad!” 
Sergeant Ike studied him silently. As top 
sergeant he was interested in all reeruits, 
and it was Ike’s first experience of the 
British aristocrat. Dudę, he would be 
ęalled, back in unregenerate Texas. But 
there was morę than that to him; an 
indefinable something that commanded re- 
spect, perhaps due to nothing else than that 
splendid and unashamed nudę body. Ike’s 
own huge thews and biceps could break the 
Englishman in two without effort; Cris- 
well’s burly six-foot-four would mop up the 
camp with him; stocky Anzac Bdl could 
bend him double, and Hortet go through 
him like a piece of Steel; but for all that— 

Whaml A Riff .77 from the heights of 
Tafrant two miles away smacked down into 
camp and sent up a geyser of stones and 


debris. It set off all the mules into melodi- 
ous complaints about the annoyances of war 
and hurled a largish rock spinning over, to 
land in the camp-fire and wreck the Eng- 
lishman’s teacup. It was Abd-el-Krim’s 
first morning greetings to the Legion. 

“Grief,” said the bleu, unemotionally. 
“Personal insult, what?” 

He flashed his teeth and shook a fist at 
the distant Riffians. “Cheeriol Have a 
chawnee to pay ’em up soon, eh. Top?” he 
asked Ike. ' 

IKE chewed and thawed out somewhat. 
^ He was making up his mind about this 
bleu. He wasn’t all dudę, even if some one 
had been light-headed in letting him into 
the Legion. 

“Whyfor you jine up with this outfit of 
thieves an’ bad-mMij sonny?” he asked. 

“Crash into the jolly old war, what? 
Perfec’ly priceless.” 

“Aint ye ashamed, enlistin’ in a war 
whafs nonę of your business jest for the 
sport o’ shootin’ up them porę niggers?” 
Ike reproached him severely, though he 
knew it was sophistry. 

The young Englishman’s blue eyes grew 
Stern. “Oh, I say, Top!” he remonstrated. 
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“Soldiers of civilization you cali your- 
selves, what? If a chap finds everything 
at home a filthy borę and wants to help civ- 
ilize ’em, thafs what your-Legion is for, 
isn’t it? So I crash into the Bureau des 
Enregistrements Yolontaires back in that 
dear Paris, pass the stuffy old tomato of a 
medico, and here I am, what?” 

“Proper spirit, soni” grinned Ike sardon- 
ically. “We builds seven mUes of roads, be- 
ginning termorrer, us Legion mud-hawgs. 
You wont git no shootin’.” 

“Right-ol” said the Englishman, taking 
him seriously. “Give me my pick and 
shovel. Civilization, what? I’ve seen Sidi 
bel Abbes, that you chaps built, to mention 
just one place. Quite all right for me 1 ” 

He seemed asking for that pick and 
shovel, eager to bend his young back to 
them—anything so long as it was ęot the 
boredom of London—and Ike relased. 

“Not jist yet, young feller. We^I build 
the roads, an’ rebuild«the postes, all right; 
but today we oożes up to Tafrant an’ takes 
her all apart. Thar’s a company of tirafl- 
leurs there that haint had no water an’ no 
food fer two weeks, an’ a double linę of 
Riff trenches all around them. An’ thar’s 
that damned gun, opening up soon’s day- 
light—” 

Whoomt Another Riff shell landed and 
slapped a grub-camion off the map. Ike was 
annoyed. And so was Commandant Knecht, 
who commanded this battalion of the Sec- 
ond Regiment, Foreign Legion. The big 
bearded man came roaring out of his tent 
and ąueried in the name of a thousand wet 
hens why the 17th Moroccans, who were 
sent to ąbolish that gun the night before, 
had neglected to do so. 

“Pardieut Is it that the Legion has no 
peace?” he demanded. “Is it that we must 
go slap that sacred gun ourselves? Ah! 
Ahl .... Ressotl Hortetl — A moit” 

T lEUTENANT RESSOT was back from 
the lower Sahara, where he had been 
on reconnoissance duty with the pictur- 
esque Camel Corps. Black-eyed, and sun- 
burned black as a Sudanese, he came along 
the camp-fires seeking Hortet, shook hands 
cordially with Sar-Major Ike, joked with 
the rest of the Hell’s Angels, and carted 
Hortet off to the Commandanfs tent. The 
Lćgion was to have peace, they announced 
later; also Intelligence had advised them 
that Poste Tafrant had helioed it would 
blow itself up and take a chance on getting 
out, if not relieved that day. As about a 
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■ thousand of the Benl Ouriage! and Oulad 
; Kacem were entrenched around them, the 
• chance didn’t look very potent to Ser- 
, geant Ikel 

t “Attack kits, you birdsi” he passed the 
Word. “Two haversacks, one grub, one 
i grenade, rifles and bandoliers, canteens. 
I bust any son that shows up with any¬ 
thing but ammunition onto himi” 

The bugles were sounding the Rassem- 
blement Ghdrale. Yelps from the ser- 
geants called the roli for inspection of 
; eąuipment as the battalion assembled. It 
1 is the Legion’s fighting unit, four of them 
to the regiment. Knecht commanded this 
one, also the entire Second in his brevet 
rank of Colonel; but dear to him was his 
old Sahara Battalion that had fought the 
Tinghar campaign. To his garęons he was 
still Commandant Knecht. 

He came down the linę now with his 
adjutant in tow, Ressot and Hortet at 
their heels. Bluff, genial, urbane and enor- 
mous. Knecht was the original D’Artagnan 
reincarnated. A linę of hands rosę to sa- 
lute across the carried rifle-barrel as he 
passed. At Ike’s platoon he stopped and 
inąuired: “Where is he, that mad-one who 
enUsted because he wants a wound? Par- 
dieul The reason most singular ever given 
for entering the Legion! I would speak 
with this Englishman who is obliged to have 
a wound 1” 

“You-all means Jeff, Commandant?” Ike 
asked, eying the English bleu at salute in 
his file. “He aint mad; he jest hed a tetch 
this mornin’. Was washin’ hisself in a tea- 
cup of water, sir.” 

Knecht grinned ąuizzically. “I mean the 
Honorable Geoffrey Royde-Austin, my 
cowboy! His papers say that he is the son 
of Lord Austin, and his mother the Irish 
Countess of Royde— Is it a joke, bleu?” 
he asked the recnut severely, while Ike 
gaped at all those titles. 

“Quite right, sir!” spoke up the man in 
the ranks. “Jolly old guv’nor wanted me 
for the Seventeenth Lancers. Nothing in 
it, sir; chap cawn’t wangle any wound 
there, can he? All sDly tinsel and feathers! ” 

“OuffI Name of God, what have we 
herel” bantered Knecht. “For why must 
you have a wound, bleu?” 

The Englishman looked embarrassed, 
flushed, sąuirmed on shifting feet under his 
rifle. “I’d rather not answer that, sir, if 
you don’t mind,” he said, respectfully but 
firmly. 

Knecht grinned some morę. “Chefckez 



The Riff knew nothing of thrust- 
and-parry, and they discarded bay- 
onets for the keen yataghan. Closer 
they pressed, a ring of Steel. Men 
grunted, swore, labored, with thrust, 
cut and blow. 


la femmel" he laughed. “Is it the'Lady 
Diana Burdwynd, bleu?” 

“Gad, sir!” burst out the Honorable 
Geoff, ęyerwhelmed with surprise. “How 
did you know that?” 

“I have a notel From the high-bom 
little lady herself,” said Knecht genially, 
while the Legion listened, all agog over this 
new reason for joining. “She asks me not 
to put you at making roads—name of a 
name! She will not have you—unless you 
can show an honorable scar?” 

“That’s right, sirl” the Englishman as- 
sured him eagerly. “Or her guv’nor will 
not; and it’s all one, for they’re alike as 
two peas. You know old General Burd¬ 
wynd, sirl” 

l^NECHT nodded, and all the ranks 
stirred over that famous name of 
Flanders battles. Ike felt queer thrills. 
All the cowboy chivalry in him was stirred 
by the thoughts of this generaFs daughter 
who didn’t want her betrothed to be a 
tinseled dandy of the Lancers—that crack 
London regiment—but a real soldier, with 
the proof of his battles on him. They were 
military people, Jeff’s folks, Ike gathered. 
Their profession was war, had been sińce 


bcfore the Crusades. War, the protection 
of humbler folk; any other service to man- 
kind was beneath their traditions. He 
would like to see and gloat over, just once, 
a picture of this girl who had sent her 
lover out to fight, not to come back until 
he had a woundl And where else could he 
get it but in the Legion, these days? One 
thing was certain; from that time on, Ike 
and his platoon would make it their busi¬ 
ness to see that Jeff got his wound—and 
did not get killed in the 'winning of itl 
They had to get him back to that girl! 

Commandant Knecht seemed to be read- 
ing their thoughts, for he said: “Eh bienf 
A woimd he shall have, Sergeant Ike! I 
charge you to see that this Lady Diana 
shall not faint away at sight of it! Good 
luck, bleu! Nom de Dieu —what an am- 
bition exłraordinaire/” 

He chuckled bluffly and passed on. All 
the sąuad crowded around their English¬ 
man. He was a marked man, he and his 
ambition to bring his girl a wound! All 
the World loves a lover, but this was an 
extraordinary pair, two children of Mars. 
They appreciated her refusal to marry any- 
body but a real soldier—and some sug- 
gested sending Hortet to England at once. 


The Hell’8 Angels Squad 


THE BLUE 


That grizzled old ex-zouzou, who had morę 
woimds than years and was now their lieu- 
tenant promoted from the ranks, ought to 
fili the bill for this Lady Diana, as the 
Legion saw itl 

Ike got Jeff aśide after a time. “Buddy, 
don’t you listen to them coarse rubes, nonę. 
They means well; and we-all will git ye a 
fine puncture, ef you aint partic’ler whar 
you gits it. I aint saying I misjedged ye— 
’cept I thought ye was named Jeff after 
good ol’ Jeff Davis—but you sticks dose 
to yore unde, sonnyl Them Riff is kinder 
careless with their hardware. Yore gal 
wouldn’t thank me, nonę, if I hed to plant 
you, up yander—” 

He waved an arm up toward the heights 
of Tafrant. Jeff, as Ike called him, in- 
terrupted, appreciativdy: “Thanks awfHy, 
Top! I’ll try not to be a—a sflly ass, 
y’knowl I’m green, and all that. But—” 

Their eyes met. Both were aristocrats, 
in the last analysis. Men who counted life 
as worth nothing unlcss given unselfishly to 
service of their fellow-men—^and in war, 
where you staked your all in that service, 
your life. “Like to see her. Top?” said 
Jeff, and snapped open the cover of his 
watch in a burst of confidence. 

Ike looked. He saw a face such as the 
Queen of Belgium must have had when a 
girl—beautifuł, understanding, gray eyes, 
hair superbly groomed, the long and classic 
features of those born to rule—a vision to 
Ike of a new world of people: the Old 
World nobility, serving through life those 
humbler souls they had to guide and pro- 
tect. It was a new world to Ike, but 
instinctively he rcspected it, could give that 
girl his seryice and devotion himself. Things 
were thus and so in this world; most p)eo- 
ple still needed ruling. Only in America, 
and particularly back in lii ol’ Texas, did 
men run their affairs collectiyely and do 
their own protection—^with handy six- 
shooters. Eyen in America we needed 
morę of what Jeff would haye called the 
“ruling clawss,” a body of citizens who gaye 
their whole liyes to the welfare of the state, 
with no thought of amassing money for 
themselyes, with no satisfaction saye in a 
good job of goyernment well done—by 
people with the intelligence and disinter- 

estedness to do it. Ike recognized 

that class in Jeff and was all for him. 

'T'HE bugles were sounding “En avanłl” 

The squads fell in, and in columns of 
fours the battalion marched out under a 


gray sky with the sun not yet oyer the 
mountains. That gun still kept dropping 
its compliments eyery fifteen minutes. It 
was a nuisance that the Legion would haye 
to abate if they wanted peace o’ nights. 
The Moroccans reported it as occupying a 
stone redoubt commanding Poste Tafrant 
and impregnably surroimded by trenches. 
Besides annoying Knechfs salient, it had 
been hammering a breach in the poste and 
the garrison would haye to be relieyed be- 
fore the gtm got through with that. The 
High Command had instituted these regu- 
lar daily sorties to relieye the seyenty postes 
within Abd-el-Krim’s lines, now that the 
Army of Africa was up and posted all 
along its hundred-mile front. The Legion 
was bearing the brunt of it, in its sectors. 
The difficulty always was the retreat back 
to camp, the dłcrockage or “unhooking,” 
as the Rrench termed it. The Riffians al- 
wa 3 rs gaye back before a determined 
diarge; they were equally persistent in fol- 
lowing up a retreat, and then was when 
most casualties occurred. Yet you could 
not hołd a relieyed poste; there were not 
men enough in the linę for a generał ad- 
yance as yet. 

Two miles of marching up a silent yal- 
ley, while the gun whanged out its shells 
high oyerhead. There might not haye been 
a tribesman opposing them in the world,. 
for all any Riff snipers were heard from. 
And then, directly before them, loomed up 
an excee^ngly steep rmd ugly mountain, 
all rocks and precipices and crowned with 
Poste Tafrant on its summit. “What ho!” 
crowed the Honorable Jeff from the ranks. 
“Climb the joUy old thing. Top, what?” 

His eagerness was contagious, but only 
the sergeants’ whistles answered him. 
Grimly the Legion deployed, platoon by 
platoon, a long Une of khaki-clad men, with 
tin helmets replacing their yisored kepis, 
swarming up the steep slopes of brush. 
They were bulgy with grenade-bagg, and 
the Honorable Jeff strained at his load like 
an eager dog, rifle strapped on back. 
“Cheerio! I mean, easy does it, what?” 
Ike heard him yelp encouragement to the 
laggards. 

“Silence in the ranks, children of sin!” 
Lieutenant Hortet in the rear called out 
gruffly, as jocular curses in a dozen lan- 
guages answered the bleu. “Is it that the 
Riff will hear and stop the blabbers with 
bullets, morbleu?” 

Silence; up a thousand feęt morę climbed 
the Legion. The yalley lay far below now, 
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with a network of smali streams, camel- 
tracks for roads. An impassable country 
for artillery until the Legion could build 
the roads! They came to where the slopes 
were almost perpendicular basalt and the 
battle linę seized bushes and outcroppings, 
became a trickle of men ascending various 
crevices and chimneys. A pause, up near 
the top, to reform the linę. The slopes 
were less steep here, but beyond them lay 
the Riff trenches. Then the crest, and Jeff 
was the first to fire his rifle. A domed- 
turban head rosę out of a trench and fell 
on the wire with fluttering bumous. 

“Skoo-img\” yelped Jeff, much encour- 
aged. A flock of return bullets buzzed 
by him as he waved the rifle recklessly. 
Heirs Angels Sąuad listened hopefully for 
the smack of one downing him, but had 
no luck. Then the bugles blew the charge, 
and the whole linę advanced. The Riffians 
met them with a heavy fire poured from 
the trench. Men stumbled and fell, but 
on rushed the linę, firing at will. Ike kept 
Jeff with him. It would be cold Steel, in 
another moment, and Hell’s Angels would 
be in the thick of it. Jeff didn’t know a 
thing about that sort of rough-stuff; the 
girl would never forgive him if he let her 
boy get a yataghan-slash that crippled him 
for lifel 

But the Riffians did not wait. They 
drained out of the trenches ahead of that 
charge and retreated around the fort walls. 
Ike found himself leading a swirl of Legion- 
naires around a corner—Heirs Angels 
Sąuad, mostly—and then they all saw the 
gun-emplacement. It rosę just beyond the 
old paradę ground of the poste, and all the 
plateau to it was bullet-swept from snipers 
in the boulders beyond. Ike tried to halt 
the sąuad — as a mass of bumouses in the 
redoubt were hurriedly swinging the gun 
on them — ^but just then Jeff fired again, 
and a number of them collapsed in a heap 
with that single bullet and there was con- 
fusion. 

“Finko! There you are, old onionl” 
yelped Jeff encouragingly. “Crash into 
those Johnnies, what?” 

IT was a perfectly asinine thing to do— 
• charge that redoubt without any definite 
idea on how they were ever going to get 
out of it again, but Ike was swept along 
by Jeff’j contagion, and besides there was 
a fat chance for his wound, now—and they 
madę it in a rush and hoisted the Riff out 
on their bayonets. There was a breathing 


spell, during which Ike looked around to 
see who had stuck with him. Jeff, still 
unhurt; Hortet, who had no business with 
Hell’s Angels Sąuad at all; Criswell; Anzac 
Bill; Rosskoff; “Mr. Dee” the Italian 
count. Seven men, all morę or less touched 
with cuts and bullet-wounds; and just out- 
side the walls raged a hordę of Riffians 
bent on getting that gun back at any price. 
The rifles raved and chattered for a few 
minutes as the Riffians swept in a mob 
around the redoubt; then grenades cleared 
a space. 

“PncelessI” cheered the Honorable Jeff 
happily. “Dog-fight, what? I mean, 
bomb-and-bayonet sort of thing, if we’re 
ever goin’ to get back, don’t you know. 
Cawn’t we turn the jolly old gun into ’em 
somehow? The Lancers had one, taken 
from the Hun Johnnies. Curio, what? 
But I madę it my business to learn how 
they worked the bally thing.” 

He examined the German grm, seemed 
to know just how to release its firing latch. 
The breech swung open. They put a shell 
in, swung the gun, and blew heli out of 
the massed Riff, who promptly sought 
cover in the rocks. 

“Little bit of all right, that! ” commented , 
the Honorable Jeff and picked up his rifle 
again. Ike looked back at the fort. The 
Algerian tiraUleurs had swung open its 
splintered main gate and removed sand- 
bags enough behind it to let the Legion 
battalion in. Up on a watch-tower a signal 
man was waving flags at them, and beside 
him stood an extremely mad Commandant. 

“Wreck that gun and come back, you 
damn’ fools!” the flag said. 

“Or Knecht, he has a surprisin’ knowl- 
edge of good Englishl” a^mitted Ike as 
he told his sąuad the message. “Cayn’t be 
did, bożo!” he apostrophized the furious 
Commandant. “How many grenades you 
birds got left?” 

They counted the lean bags and mus- 
tered a total between them of less than 
fifty grenades. 

“That’11 stop three rushes, allowin’ two 
per rush for each man,” calculated Ike. 

“The gun keeps ’em from masan’. 

Nope; cayn’t make the grade, old-timer!” 
He turned toward the distant Commandant 
in the watch-tower and madę the no-can-do 
signal. Indeed, to cross that wind-swept 
stretch would be fatal for seven men. 

“Silly ass, your commandant. I mean, 
chap get hurt, frightf’lly, if he tries to cut 
it and run with those rotters potting at 
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us, what? I move we stay here, Top,” 
said Jeff cheerfully. 

“Good place fer it, son!” agreed Ike. 
“Ain’t you never goin’ to git bumped off?” 
he complained facetiously. 

There was a grim guffaw as the rest of 
the sąuad endorsed that. The Legion was 
worried about him, Jeff was reminded. 

“Dash it! Clean forgot the jolly old 
wound, you chaps!” he said brightly, and 
looking himself over to see if there was 
one he had overlooked. 

“Aint had no luck, so fer!” grinned Ike. 
“Howsomever, this sąuad of Heirs Angels 
is stickiil’ by ye, son! The gal says you’ve 
got to get it good—thinks I, she’d sing an- 
other tune ef she’d saw you high-tailin’ 
across that fiat—but, nary a tetch!” 

“Oh, I sayl” burst out the Honorable 
Jeff contritely. “You mean, you chaps 
were afraid I might get done in completely, 
so you stuck by me out here?” 

“Nope, ’twarn’t that exactly,” Ike has- 
tened to reassyre him, while the rest pro- 
tested. “A sort of madness gits under a 
feller’s hide when he goes after these hos- 

styles red-haided. We all gits that. 

Only—son, we’re in a foolish place, here, 
and don’t ye fergit it!” he said stemly. 
“It’s too late fer any fancy wound. An’ 
that gal wouldn’t let me resk ye, nohow! 
They’re too close, get me? Keep yore haid 
down; an’ don’t try any funny business!” 

J EFF ought to have been ąuashed under 
the anxiety that underlay Ike’s words, 
but he wasn’t. After one appreciative, 
“Quite right. Top! Need every man, 
what?” he took his station at the wali of 
the redoubt beside Hortet and was eagerly 
peering through his loophole for signs of 
the Riff. 

“It ees not that you shall have no wound, 
Meestair Jeff,” explained the zou-zou. 
“But you shall not have too much wound, 
morbleut Ze girl, she weep.” 

Hortet looked out, silently, but he had 
said it all for them. It was not often that 
Ike had heard Hortefs emotions mal^e him 
forget that act of memory by which the 
Frenchman conąuers the difficult English 
th! The Riffians were preparing another 
rush. They wanted that gun and its re¬ 
doubt back at any cost, nor could the fort 
help Ike much. Low calls of “Beluk, ya 
ouladl” were being passed from boulder to 
boulder outside, and Ike hissed the warn- 
ing: “Attention, you birds! Grenades; 
then bayonet!” 


A ND then they came, a solid ring of 
burnouses like a huddle of sheep. The 
.77 fired by Anzac Bill blew a hole in one 
segment of it; the rest was a leaping ring 
of fire that stormed through the grenade 
showers and swept on to the walls in a 
human wave. A sea of herce, bearded 
faces; bayonet against bayonet, for the 
Riff had them too. But they knew nothing 
of thrust-and-parry, and presently they 
discarded that weapon for one they knew, 
the keen yataghan. Closer they pressed, 
in a ring of Steel. The fort swept away 
their reinforcements with sustained ńre 
from its ramparts, but Ike and his men 
had to deal with at least twenty of them 
who were close under the redoubt wali and 
were climbing over it with busy swords 
warding the long rapier-bladed French 
bayonet. There were Legionary curses as 
these bodkins bent and twisted with the 
fali of heavy bodies, growls of longing for 
the stubby American dagge? that cut clean 
and came away. And then they were over, 
and the inside of the redoubt became a 
den of Wild beasts. 

Ike took to his automatic, Criswell to 
his fists, Anzac Bill to clubbed musket used 
like a short-range battering ram with his 
stocky weight behind it. The yataghans 
rained on tin helmets, undercut in curved 
and snaky flashes that meant a man’s neck. 
Men grunted, swore, labored with thrust, 
cut and blow. Hortet stood defending the 
Honorable Jeff with a yataghan snatched 
up out of the mud. The thing sang and 
whirled in a play of light, for the old zou- 
zou was an expert with it and could remem- 
ber when his corps carried them. Jeff was 
handicapped by a bayonet bent like a fish- 
hook and about as useless. He was saying 
nothing, breathing hard, his eyes bulging 
and scared with all the new sensations of 
this his first hand-to-hand fight. The 
Legion was used to it, had an eye to spare 
for him all the time. They had no breath 
to say anything, but always there was the 
ąuick side-lunge, the bullet from Ike, a 
smash of Anzac BilFs gun-butt when the 
battle crowded over Jeff’s way. 

Jeff himself was busy with an original 
invention that was embarrassing to the 
tribesmen—that hooked bayonet, which 
caught a man’s leg and madę him easy for 
Bill or Criswell. A Riffian yell of ragę 
greeted the third man to go down that 
way. A knot of them, headed ^by their 
sheik, lunged for Hortet in a press of bodies 
to end the nuisance. Ike saw the long stab 




of a Spanish bayonet, heard the gasping 
yelp from Jeff—“Got it!”—and saw him 
stagger against the wali; then the entire 
squad had landed on that group of at- 
tackers like a bursting shell. It seemed 
to have loosed superhuman energies in 
them. Criswell’s fists smote like pump- 
pistons; Ike’s automatic blazed out the last 
of its magazine in a stream; Anzac Bill 
humped burnouses bodily over the wali as 
fast as he could lift and heave. The re- 
doubt was deared in less than ten seconds. 
Its defenders leaped to the walls and pur- 
sued the remnant with rifle-fire. Cheers 
rang out from the fort. It was over, that 
attack on the gun, and would not soon be 
repeatedl 

IKE turned from his loophole to ask: 
^ “Hurted bad, Jeff?” Their bleu was 
leaning against the wali. He was very 
white, and there was blood on his tunic. 
A pinched smile writhed on his lips. 

“Where’s m’ rifle?” He attempted a 
grin at Sergeant Ike and lurched over to 
where the weapon leaned against the wali. 
“Bit balmy, what? Things going round, 
Top. Be all right in a tic.” 

Ike gave a look around outside. The 
Riff had all takrai to boulder-concealments. 
They stUl surrounded the redoubt on three 
sides, but would not attempt another rush 
in any hurryl 

“Watch ’em, you birds!” Ike cautioned 
his squad. “I’m giving him fust-aid.” 


The Honorable Jeff had collapsed in the 
mud when Ike got to him. Under his tunic 
was morę blood. A nice, dean, triangular 
hole was there, directly imder the left coUar 
bonę. The bayonet had gone dear thrOugh, 
like a rapier-blade. It h^ touched nothing 
vital, not even the lung tip. 

“Just right, fellersl” Ike annoimced 
beatifically to his squad. “Shell think a 
lot of that there puncturel Aint tore nonę, 
neither.” 

He was applying compresses on both 
sides while the sąuad breathed relief and 
Hortet said piously: “It is the Bon Dieu! 
Name of a hen, Tve seen many a good 
man disemboweled by those yataghansl” 

“Only ąuestion is, how are we sons goin’ 
to get him outa hyar?” went ón Ike, look- 
ing up from Jeff’s still form. “It’s a gamę 
kid, diis bleu! But he’s lost a lotta blood, 
an’ they aint goin’ to be no ambylance.” 
It did look rather a problem to the Legion! 
The squad could not cross that fiat back 
to the fort, even at a run, let, alone carry- 
ing a wounded man. Nor could they stay. 
Knecht’s orders were to rdieve the garri- 
son, blow up the poste, and retreat back to 
camp. Certainly he would not abandon 
his seven men in the redoubt; but be could 
not make a sortie to relieve tbem, either. 
He would lose seventy men getting out that 
front gate in the face of all the Riff fire 
that would be concentrated on him. Tbe 
fort was signaling Ike. now, “Mr. Dee’ 
called attention. 
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“La decrochage,” the signalman’s flags 
were saying, while Riff snipers potted at 
him in his tower. “We abandon fort in 
half an hour and blow it up. Will make 
demonstration around left flank of moun- 
tain for your relief/’ 

Ike and Hortet conferred. La dŁcroch- 
age, the “unhooking,” disengagement from 
contact with the enemy. It was always 
a ticklish business, for the Riff were quick 
at following up. Hortet figured that the 
battalion would elear out over the rear 
wali; then work around the left flank 
under the mountain crest and come up with 
strong battle on the Riff masses to their 
right. He and Ike sought a loophole that 
gave a view that way. The mountain 
slopes fell away sharply there, and there 
was a grove of Alpine pine below. A tor- 
tuous linę of bushes running down-hill 
seemed to indicate the course of a moun¬ 
tain rill. Ike studied it awhile, then said: 

“Thar’s our baby, Hortet! When she 
goes up, them Riff’ll come a-singin’ all over 
the ruins, leavin’ only a corporal’s gyuard 
around th’ redoubt. We oozes out, about 
then, an’ dallies a piece with them hos- 
styles, with grenades. Then we humps it 
down that creek an’ jines Knecht.” 

“Morbleul” growled Hortet. “Unless 
she has a deep bottom, that creek, she will 
be a death-trapl We could crawl down it 
singly, but how carry our bćbe who has 
now the nice wound?” 

Ike did not know; but just then Jeff 
came out of his faint and sat up dizzily. 

“I say, y’know.Need a bawth, 

what? Quite filthy, and all that!” 

Hortet shook his head sorrowfully. 
“Still the bathe! He is mad, that-one! 
C’est la guerret” he sighed resignedly. 

■yHE squad looked at each other. They 
were grimy and black with powder 
smoke, sticky with dried blood, hands 
caked with powder and grease from hard- 
worked rifle bolts, feet and leggins mired 
with mud. All of them were bandaged 
somewhere, and the wounds complaining. 
They itched and needed a “bawth” them- 
selves, but it could not be helped, for the 
canteens held all the water they had. 

The fort was signaling again. “Demo- 
lition,” it said laconically. “Look out for 
yourselves.” 

They watched it expectantly. Not a 
kepi showed on the parapets now. The 
explosion would come within five minutes. 
Meanwhile Jeff was getting fretful. This 


Sergeant Ike saw; so Griswell spared a 
little water from his canteen to bathe and 
freshen him up. The Legion watched the 
silent fort and the surrounding Riff from 
its loopholes. The tribesmen were calling 
to each other and advancing in smali 
groups, becomlng bolder as no answering 
fire from the fort stopped them. A crisis 
would arrive with the demolition of that 
fort; the chance for this squad to get away 
—but not without their wounded bleu, 
taken back to his girl nicely punctured! 
And not in so bad a fight, eiUier. 

Whooomt Rrrrumpl With a vast explo- 
sion the fort suddenly became a cloud of 
flying dust and black smoke, its walls fall- 
ing outward, a shell of wrecked masonry 
and roofs and beamś appearing within 
through the shooting geyser of red dust. 
The ground shook and trembled under 
foot. A rain of heavy Stones fell dis- 
lodged frona the redoubt walls. The squad 
cowered close under the shower of smali 
pebbles and debris falling out of the sky, 
their tin hats pattering as under hail. All 
but Jeff, who had crawled to his feet, was 
peering through a loophole and was ex- 
claiming excitedly: “I sayl There’s water 
over yonder!” 

He turned appealingly to Ike, who was 
supporting him now. The latter saw a 
smali shining pool out there among the 
rocks behind the Riff position, a little 
waterfall above it. That linę of bushes 
running downhill did mask a brook! Ike 
looked at it, making up his mind. It was 
now or never, for the Riff were charging 
forward toward the ruins in dense masses 
and things were thinning out rapidly here. 
Presently they would come back and over- 
whelm the redoubt in a hordę. And, 
curiously, the brook had no bushes below 
its pool, just a Sharp edge that argued 
another waterfall and a crevasse of some 
sort, with trench-like walls. 

It gave Ike the deciding hope. “What 
say, Looie?” he asked Hortet. “The brook 
looks sunk to me—sorter coulee-like.” 

Hortet looked, and his military eye 
grabbed the chance. Anything that looked 
the least practical was good enough for 
Hortet! “En dvant, Sergeant!” he ordered. 

“All right. Le’s go!—Clear the way, 
Heirs Angels!” yelped Ike, and over the 
redoubt they went, preceded by a flock of 
grenades. Ike wrecked the firing-latch of 
the .77 with a rock as he left, then picked 
up Jeff and followed. He saw the squad 
ahead leaping like goats over the boulders 
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and leaving a number of peaceful Riffians 
behind, caught up with them in long 
bounds, reached the brink of the brook. It 
was a drop of six feet down between its 
walls of ragged limestone, and into it the 
Muad vanished. They did not wait to give 
Jeff his longed-for “bawth,” but toted him 
downstream at fuli speed, bullets plunging 
wildly through the bushes overhead. 

Their limestone protection swiftly low- 
ered as the crevice wound and twisted 
downhill. Backs humped lower, for it was 
hot with bullet-stabs just above—they were 
finally dragging Jeff head-and-feet over the 
brook bed. Yells, shouts, shots, sounded 
all around them, now and then the thrust 
of a bayonet through brush; but like rab- 
bits in a runway they scuttled on down. 
Then Hortet stopped. The squad was 
crouched, almost prone, in a little pool 
overhung with dense thicket. And down 
below was the grove of pines, with two 
acres of open ground between them and it. 
And that open ground was swarming with 
Riff in their usual mob-like linę of battle. 

They were firing at will into the grove. 
And then, through it, from tree to tree, Ike 
saw advancing a long linę of mixed Legion 
and Tirailleurs, the red fezzes of the latter 
making notes of flaming color in the green- 
ery. They were volleying as they came— 
Knecht’s flank movement around the 
mountain to their relief. 

Hortet gave the word. “All magazines 
loaded? Ek bieni Charge, my infants!” 

They burst out into the rear of those 
Riff, in a wedge of men ezploding rapid- 
fire and having Ike in their midst. He 
lugged Jeff with one arm over shoulder and 
his automatic busy in the free hand. They 
cleared a swath of deceased Riffians in the 
path of their advance and heard Knechfs 
joyful bellow of greeting from the pines: 
“Hola! My zephyrsi My joyeusesl My 
pigs! The little sixty-pound sack of sand 
for the lot of you!” he was shouting. It 
was French invective of the vilest, for a 
zephyr is a thief, a joyeuse unprintable, 
and a pig the insult of insults to the Gallic 
mind. Also the pluł, that sixty-pound sack 
of sand on one’s back, was nothing to tote 
around with pleasure in the hot sun, hour 
after hour! 

However, he was glad to see them back, 
and morę so when Ike deposited his burden 
and asked for the medical sergeant. 

“Tiensf He’s got his wound, that 
bleu?” said the big commandant with inter- 
est. “Eh bieni It is not one that will 


make the Lady Diana to faint away, I 
hope?” 

“Nawsir,” Ike grinned. “We saved nigh 
all of him. Jest a tetch with one of them 
Riff hair-pins—and he’ll make a fust-class 
fightin’ man, Commandant! Hell’s Angels 
want him back in the^sąuad, they says.” 

It was a pretty good recommendation, 
Corning from that particular sąuad; and the 
Commandant said, “Hum! We shall see, 
my cowboy! He is of the Miłe, you com- 
prehend; and there will be influence 
brought to bear to get his release, but— 
he is not yet a soldier kabile, you said?” 

“About thataway, Commandant! One 
leetle scrap aint nothin’—if I’m not mis- 
took in that g^.” 

TKE was right. Two weeks later the Hell’s 

Angels sąuad were sent for, to report at 
the hospital in Fes el Bali. They dolled 
up considerable, for rumor had it that She 
had come down from England and was 
nursing him. Ike led the sąuad down the 
corridor. A tali girl rosę from beside Jeff’s 
cot to greet him. One look at her and Ike 
was gone, the whole sąuad! Cool gray 
eyes, regal in their centuries of breeding, 
smiled on him with understanding com- 
radeship. She knew real men when she saw 
them; would tolerate no others about herl 
She included them all in one gracious sweep 
of her glance and said to Ike, in a rich, 
throaty voice: “They tell me you are an 
American cowboy, Sergeant. I’ve always 
wanted to know one. Our sort, y’know.” 
She was extending a firm hand that knew 
tennis racąuets and px)lo mallets. 

“Yes, ma’atnf Texas Ike was my han¬ 
dle, back in the good ole days,” said Ike, 
his searching gazę on her. Yes, she was 
all right, true-Hue! There wasn’t going to 
be any funny business about that wound; 
no snaking him out of the Lćgion just as 
soon as he’d got a little touch: “How’s 
Jeff, ma’am?” he asked. “Comin’ back to 
the sąuad right soon?” 

“Oh, rather!” said the girl. “You’11 
have him within the week, Sergeant!” 

“For five years, ma’am?” grinned Ike 
ąuizzically. 

The girl flushed; then met his eyes mer- 
rily. “Not ąuite that, perhaps! But I 
want him a thorough soldier, Sergeant. 
You’11 look after him, wont you? And I 
want to thank you all—HelFs Angels 
sąuad, isn’t it? priceless name!—for bring- 
ing him out of that redoubt! ” she said, her 
eyes grateful upon them all. 
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The squad bowed, grinned, protested that 
it was nothing, and Ike took occasion to 
introduce them all—grizzled old Hortet, 
whose wounds were an epic of the Army of 
Africa; Criswell, the burly, who was so 
tough that dynamite madę no impression on 
his hide; “Mr. Dee,” who was a Wop 
count when back in Italy; and Anzac Bill, 
who took frenzied Arabs all apart with his 
Australian stock-whip. 

“Old home week, what?” said Jeff 
cheerily from his cot, while Lady Diana 
laughed consumedly over Ike’s introduc- 
tions, “Be with you chaps in a tic. Silly 
old war! —But a chap can see a bit of 
service, what?” 

“An’ he"!! make a fust-class fightin’ man, 
ma’am, when we gits through a-trainin’ of 
him,” added Ike, assuring her cordially. 
“He’ll be wuth somethin’ when he gits inter 
that dudę London regiment, I’m settin’ 
here to tell you!” 

“Quite! ” smiled the girl mirthfully. “I’m 
relying on you, HelBs Angels!” She in- 
cluded them all, somehow, in her confident 
nod, and Hortet, who with the French- 
man’s tact knew just when to go, started 
the squad moving with polite adieus. Ike 
was the last. 

A short distance from the cot the girl 
caught up to him, was detaining him with 
hand on his uniform sleeve. 

“Wear this for me, Sergeant!” she said 
in her Iow and musical voice, her eyes on 
him like burning stars. 

She was gone, with a friendly pat on the 
arm, back to the cot. Ike stared at the 
thing in his palm with tinglings of emotion. 
Chivalry! It was not gone yet from the 
World! It lingered here, in these old fami- 
lies who cherished its traditions down the 
generations. Her token was a smali plati- 
num brooch-pin with a big solitaire diamond 
in it—and was a gesture the like of which 
is not often seen in these days of greed. 
Ladies of rank did that, in the brave old 
days of the knights; not often nowi But 
she was that kind. 

Ike fastened the pin carefully under his 
tunic-flap, over his heart. It was not a 
special reward because he had carried the 
wounded Jeff out of the redoubt for her; 
it was a token of understanding between 

them. Good kids! They needed 

the old war-dog around, while her boy was 
getting his training in that school of con- 
tinuous war, the Foreign Legion! 

Another fine story of the Foreign Legion 

by Warren Hastings Miller will appear 
in an early istue. 


Why All the 
ShCowlingf 

Dick Wick Hall 

Hot and extra dry — that's how 
Mr. Hall descrihes Yumaresąue 
County, Arizona. And that’s 
how we should describe his 
stran^e chronicie. 

Illustrated by Frank Hoban 

D OGS has surę got some kind of a 
Sixth Sense or Seventh Dimension, 
so that any old kind of a cur dog 
can give you awe-inspiring information— 
if you’ve got the Nerve to listen to him 
—and tell you in advance when you ought 
to be sending for the Undertaker instead 
of the Doctor. I don’t pretend to know 
how they do it, but they surę Can—like 
there’s lots of other things in this old world 
that you don’t know How, but that Are 
just the same. Maybe some kind of in- 
visible Notification Committee tells them. 

Moreover, there’s three kinds of Folks 
in this world—Folks that have got sense 
enough to know that Dogs Know—Folks 
that almost believe that Dogs Know, but 
are half ashamed to admit it—and just 
ordinary Ignorant Folks that Don’t Know 
and wont ever admit that a Dog Knows 
Morę than they do. I’m one of the first 
kind. Old Grouchy Bill Thorpe was one 
of the last variety who didn’t believe no- 
body or nothing—but he’s graduated now, 
and is one of the first kind. How Come 
was this way: 

Chloride Jack, my partner, had gone up 
to Prescott to cool off and try and soak 
up a little Moisture, inside and out, and 
me and Dooley was prospecting around 
over in Tank Pass and camped at Indian 
Springs, resting and trying to find the Lost 
Squaw Minę. Dooley is Chloride Jack’s 
bulldog, and was a good dog and good 
company, not wanting to talk all the time 





rve seen lots o) scared folks in my life, but nobody any scareder 
than we were wken Dooley came into the shack that morning. 

like some Folks I know, when you don’t the Canon and against the hills around. 


feel like answering, so we got along fine. 

Everything was going j^e with me and 
Dooley, until one evening old Grouchy Bill 
Thorpe come along with his Burros and 
says as he is on his way to town to get 
some Gnib and go over in the Big Horns 
to do his assessment work on the Black 
Bonanza. When he smelled the Mountain 
Sheep, cooking, he says it is getting pretty 
late to get to town that night and he 
guessed he would stop overnight with us 
and rest up. 

We was setting there all comfortable, 
leaning up against a big boulder, me and 
Dooley listening and old Grouchy Bill do- 
ing all the talking, Complaining about this 
and that and everything in generał and not 
satisfied with Nothing, when all of a sud- 
den Dooley whimpers a little and gets up 
and looks at old Bill and backs off and 
commenced to act kind of funny and Ner- 
vous-like and trotted out in front of us a 
ways and give a few kind of scary Growls, 
like maybe there was some varmint around, 
only different—and then he set down and 
looked at us again and stuck his nose up 
into the air and let loose a Wail that was 
a Hum Dinger, echoing back and\forth up 


No mattei* whether Dooley was praying or 
begging, he always done his Damndest. 

Old Grouchy Bill likes to hear himself 
Talk better than anybody or anything and 
don’t like nobody to interrupt him—but 
this is one time he stopped to Listen, right 
in the middle of what he was saying, and 
wanted to know what in heli was the mat- 
ter with that Dog, acting that way. I told 
him what it was and how Dogs can Always 
Tell when somebody is going to Die, which 
old Bill says is just plumb Foolishness and 
no sense—and how could Dooley, away 
out there at Indian Springs with nobody 
there but me and him, tell an 5 rthing about 
Somebody dying somewhere—which shows 
how much Bill didn’t know. 

I edged away from old Bill a little be- 
cause I didn’t like the way Dooley was 
adooking at him when he howled, and be- 
ing as there was Plenty of Room out there, 
there wasn’t no tise in taking no chances 
on getting the Notification Committee 
mbced up as to who they was after by me 
staying too close, to old Bill. Bill wanted 
to argue about it, but I told him there 
wasn’t no Argument coming when Dooley 
howled like that, because it was a cinch 
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somebody was going to Die, even if he 
didn’t believe it. 

One word led to another, and Bill com- 
menced to get Personal, and just then Doo- 
ley let loose a Bad One—which I knew 
meant that either me or old Bill was going 
to Die pretty pronto —^and I didn’t start 
the argument, and I wasn’t ready to die 
yet. So I killed old Bill in self-defense 
and the middle of what he was tr 3 dng to 
say, just to prove to him that Dooley was 
Right and knew what he was Howling 
about. I couldn’t very well let him make 
Dooley out a Liar, tifter me giving him 
such a good reputation on his howling.' 

Well, me being the Justice of the Peace 
and ex-o£&cio Coroner of this little comer 
of Heli and Yumaresąue County, Arizona, 
I had to hołd a Inąuest over old Bill, to 
make it Legał, so I brought in a Yerdict of 
unusual circumstantial Suicide, brought on 
by useless argumentation as regards in- 
visible and unseen manifestations of an in- 
scrutable Providence et cetera; exonerating 
Dooley and vindicatłng myself on the 
grounds of self-defense—and went to bed. 

I buried old Grouchy Bill the next morn- 
ing, up alongside of a big Granite boulder, 
and piled a lot of Rocks on top of him so 
as the coyotes couldn’t bother him, and 
then I madę out my bill fof $37.45 for 
legał services and fees and expenses, all 
according to the Laws and Statutes of Yu¬ 
maresąue County and the State of Ari¬ 
zona, as set down in the Book, and sent 
it in to the County Seat to get my money, 
which the Super Yisors down there don’t 
ever ąuestion, because they like to keep on 
good terms with us up in this end of the 
county and get our votes every two years. 

Y^HEN Chloride Jack come back to 
” the Desert from Prescott, and found 
out what I had done, he said it didn’t pay 
to be so ąuick-tempered, and I had ought 
to of waited until old Bob had got his 
assessment work done first. Seeing as I 
hadn’t, it was up to us now to do the 
assessment work for old Bob, or else re- 
locate the claims in our own name, being 
as they was supposed to be pretty good 
ones and no good to old Bob no morę. 

We talked it all over and thought it 
wouldn’t look so good for me to relocate 
the claims in my name, on account of 
somebody might think I had killed old Bob 
a purpose to get the Black Bonanza, so 
I decided the best thing to do was for 
Chloride Jack to relocate them and Do the 
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Work and we would divide the profits, be¬ 
ing pardners. Chloride Jack is a Good 
Pardner, strong in the back but not very 
good at figuring, and I have got a We^ 
Back when it comes to Hard Work; so I 
wrote out the Location Notices akid we 
went out to the Big Horps and relocatec^ 
the claims in Jack’s name on July Ist, 
when the assessment time run out. 

The claims was away to Heli and gone 
from anywhere, forty-five mUes from Hy- 
dersburg on the Hassayamp, and twenty- 
seven miles out across the Desert from the 
Yulture minę, which was the nearest place 
to them. It surę was some Dry and Lone- 
some place, but there was a good showing 
of gold and copper ore where old Bob had 
done his work, so we relocated all the 
claims and called it the Lucky Dog minę, 
and took some samples and beat it back 
for town again on account of not having 
brought much water with us. 

We bought some grub and stuff and I 
got Limpy Joe at the corrał in Hydersburg 
to haul Chloride Jack and the grub and 
a load of water out to the Lucky Dog, so 
as he could get the location work done be- 
fore the ninety days the law allows run 
out. While we was getting the stuff to- 
gether, a Pittsburgh man who was stopping 
at the Hotel saw some o£ the samples and 
we told him about how it looked and he 
said he thought it was just what he was 
looking for, so we took Parks, which was 
his name, out to see the Lucky Dog. He 
liked it fine when he saw it, and said if we 
would go back to Pittsburgh with him he 
had some friends there who would go in 
with him and give us a Hundred Thousand 
Dollars for the Lucky Dog, if we would 
give him Twenty-five Per Cent of it for 
making the Deal. We wodld have give 
him Fifty Per Cent if he had asked it, 
which is just another example of how it 
always pays to let the other man do the 
talking first. 

Pittsburgh sounded like a long ways off, 
and Chloride Jack said he had just got 
back from Prescott and would rather stay 
and do the location work than make an¬ 
other trip and get all tired out again, but 
Parks said he had to have some one go 
with him who knew morę about the minę 
and could help him close the deal, so the 
upshot of it all was that we drove back to 
Hydersburg with Limpy Joe; and Chlo¬ 
ride Jack madę out a paper, or rather 
Parks madę it out and Jack signed it, 
called a Power of Attorney, giving me the 


and Grub out to Chloride Jack and tell 
him to look for us out there at camp on 
the 17th of August, which I did. I i' 
wired Jack to have all the best and richest 
ore on top of the pile, where it would be 
easy to get at and to see, but I didn’t say 
nothing about this to Parks. He might 
know all about how to raise a Hundred 
Thousand Dollars, but when it comes to 
selling a Minę, it takes some old prospector 
like Chloride Jack to do it right, just the 



right to represent Chloride Jack and sell 
the Lucky Dog Minę and take the money. 
And me and Parks went to Pittsburgh, and 
Jack went back to the minę to do the loca- 
tion work. Parks promised Jack we would 
be back with the money inside of three 
weeks, barring accidents. 

Pittsburgh is on a river, just like Hy- 
dersburg is on the Hassayamp, but outside 
of that they are altogether different—and 
I would rather live in Hydersburg—not 
that Pittsburgh aint a good to\m or Parks 
wasn’t nice to me, because he surę put 
himself out a lot to treat me fine, but I got 
so tired of eating fancy grub ćind stuff I 
didn’t know what it was that I would have 
give Forty Dollars for a mess of Flap 
Jacks and Frijole Beans like Chloride Jack 
can cook them. 

Prying a Hundred Thousand Dollars 
loose from anybody takes time, even in 
Pittsburgh, and with a go-getter like Parks 
trying. to do it for Twenty-five Per Cent, 
and three weeks was gone before we knew 
it. I told Parks that Chloride Jack was 
expecting of us back there and maybe he 
might 1» getting pretty Dry out at the 
Lucky Dog, Forty-five miles from any 
Water except what Limpy Joe had hauled 
out to him in barrels, so he talked it over 
with some of his people and said we would 
go back in ten days morę and take an 
engineer with us, and for me to telegraph 
Limpy Joe to take another load of Water 
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Dooley set down and stuck his n 
the air and give a Death Wail, which madę 
the Cold Chills chase each other up and 
down my back. 

same as some of these fruit farmers can 
put three Big Straw Berries on top of the 
box and make them cover up a hundred 
little ones in the bottom. I’ve seen old 
Chloride Jack going out to show somebody 
a prospect and he would stick some Rich 
Ore in his pocket and walk along the trail 
and reach down like he was picking some- 
thing up and keep handing rich samples to 
the Tenderfoot until they was ready to 
swear the Whole Mountain was fuli of 
Gold, and couldn’t get back to town to 
sign the papers quick enough. 

Weil, Parks finally got his folks together, 
and they agreed to buy the Lucky Dog 
for a Hundred Thousand Dollars, provided 
thelr Expert reported favorable on it, which 
was the best we was able to do. So we 
agreed to it, and drew up a thirty-day op)- 
tion, and I signed it, and we il started 
home again, me and Parks and Mr. Houli- 
han, their Mining Expert. We had fussed 
around so much and wasted so much time 
waiting on each other that it was the night 
of the 15th of August before we left Pitts¬ 
burgh, and we got held up twice by wrecks 
along the road, so that it was the 20th 
when we got to Hydersburg. 

The 20th of August at Hydersburg on 
the Hassayamp is always Hot and Dry, 
and this year was no exception, only morę 
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so. We got in a little after noon, and 
Limpy Joe met us at the depot and took 
us to the Hotel, and then hek,asked me to 
come down to the corral and take a look 
at Dooley, which he didn’t like the way 
he was acting. He sald Chloride Jack had 
asked him to bring Dooley to town with 
him the last trip he had been out there, 
on account of Water being so scarce out 
there and nothing much for Dooley to eat, 
so he had brought Dooley in and been 
keeping him at the corr 2 il, but the last two 
days he had been acting up like maybe he 
had the Hydrophobia, and everybody was 
scared of him. 

1 WENT down to the corral with Limpy 

Joe, and Dooley was tickled to death to 
see me, but when he had jumped all over 
me fo^ a while, he set down and stuck his 
nose up in the air and give a Death Wail, 
which madę the Cold Chills chase each 
other up and down my back, even if it was 
the 20th day of August and a tolerable 
warm Arizona summer’s day. Limpy Joe, 
who aint suppo^d to be afraid of nobody, 
grabbed a pitchfork and backed off in the 
corner when Dooley commenced to howl, 
which I can’t say as I blame him much. 
I knew right away, as soon as I heard 
Dooley Howl, that something was wrong 
with Chloride Jack out at the minę—maybe 
snake-bit or blowed up with dynamite or 
out of water; so I told Limpy Joe to hook 
up the buckboard to take us out to the 
Lucky Dog right away, and to start some- 
body else out to the minę at once with a 
light wagon and two or three barrels of 
water, for us and the horses, and Chloride 
Jack, if he was lucky enough to be alive 
when we got there. 

Parks and Houlihan kicked about start- 
ing out in the heat of the afternoon that 
way and wanted to wait imtil morning, but 
I told them we was three days late al- 
ready, and maybe Chloride Jack dying of 
thirst out there forty-five miles from town, 
and anyway, I knew something was wrong 
the way Dooley was acting, and we was 
going to go, and that settled it. By the 
time Limpy Joe had got the buckboard 
hooked up and a couple of water-kegs on, 
we had our stuff together and was ready to 
go, me and Limpy Joe on the front seat, 
with Dooley in between my legs, and Parks 
and Houlihan on the back seat, and our 
bed-rolls and stuff roped on the back end 
of the buckboard. 

Dooley kept acting up and whining and 


shaking kind of nervous-like, which madę 
Limpy Joe pretty nervous too, but he kept 
the team hiking along lively in spite of the 
heat, and we madę the Yulture Minę, 
eighteen miles out, in less than three hours, 
which was good time over that kind of a 
road through the foothills, considering the 
load we had on. It was too early for su[> 
per yet, but the team was pretty tired, and 
a long ways to go yet, and this was the last 
chance to feed and water, so Joe says we 
had better stop to eat, and he will let the 
team cool off, water and feed them, and 
start on again in the cool of the evening. 

Nigger Bob was cooking at the Yulture 
Minę then, one of these big fat sulky-look- 
ing boys, and he didn’t show much interest 
in the idea of getting us something to eat 
ahead of time, until Parks slipped him a 
Five-Dollar bill, and then he bust himself 
getting busy. Limpy Joe took the team 
down to the corral, and the rest of us set 
in the shade of one of the camp buildings 
while Bob was getting our supper ready. 
Dooley was getting morę restless all the 
time, and every once in awhile he would 
tum loose a howl that was creepy enough 
to make almost anybody nervous. I had to 
keep hołd of his collar all the time, for fear 
he would bite somebody or get loose and 
start across the desert and get lost. Parks 
and Houlihan didn’t like it very well, bring- 
ing Dooley along with us, and they said he 
was surę coming down with hydrophobia 
and had oUght to be killed. I told them 
there wasn’t nothing the matter with 
Dooley excepting he was unusually smart 
and had the Sbcth Sense, and when he 
howled that way be was just trying to tell 
us that somebody was deil or going to die, 
which they said was all nonsense, and for 
me not to let loose of his collar even if he 
did have Six Senses. 

■yKE Yulture Minę sets out on top of a 

Iow fiat hill and was first worked about 
forty years ago, when they took out about 
Fifteen Million Dollars in Gold, during the 
Indian days. The old workings have all 
caved in now, and left a big open pit about 
a hundred feet deep and two or three hun- 
dred feet aCross, the sides being loose rock 
which slope off toward the middle, where 
there was a deep hole connecting up with 
some of the old lower workings. The cook 
tent was pitched with the back end close 
to the big pit, to make it handy for getting 
rid of the empty tin cans and waste from 
the kitchen. About ten feet in front of the 
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cook tent was the dining-room, Just another 
big tent with a table and benches on both 
sides to set on. A canvas was stretched 
over the open space in between the two 
tents, to keep it cool and shady and let the 
breeze through. 

The first time Dooley howled, Nigger 
Bob came out into the areaway between the 
two tents, with a big butcher knife in his 
hand and his two big white eyes popping 
out, wanting to know what all was the 
matter with that dog. Parks told him there 
wasn’t nothing the matter with Dooley, ex- 


all of a sudden Dooley gave a big howl 
in between the two tents, right behind 
Bob with an armful of dishes. I never did 
find out how that chocolate cake tasted! 

Old Bob scattered dishes all over the top 


cepting he was a little sick, and they 
thought maybe he was coming down with 
hydrophobia, on account of the heat—and 
we pretty near lost our supper right then. 
Old Bob said he wouldn’t stay inside no 
tent and cook no supper for nobody, not 
with no hydrophobia dog setting outside 
bowling at him. Dooley howled some morę, 
and the rest of them sided in with old Bob, 
being afraid of Dooley themselves, and in 
order tb get any supper, I had to take 
Dooley down to the corral and tie him up 
to the whed of a big freight-wagon. The 
only rópe I could find was an old hemp 
hawser about an inch thick, big enough to 
hołd an elephant, it looked like. 

Old Bob finally called us in to supper, 
and we all went in the tent to eat, canned 
soup and canned corned-beef hash and fried 
potatoes, and for dessert he had gone and 
cooked us a big chocolate cake, which surę 
tasted good along with canned peaches. 
We were just getting started on our peaches 
and cake, and Nigger Bob was carrying the 
dirty dishes out into the kitchen tent, when 


With Dooley snapping at his heels, Bob 
went right out through the side oj the 
tent without stopping to go throi^h the 
door, which was closer to him. 

of that hill, and we all jumped up and run 
out of the dining-room tent just in time to 
see Bob going through the kitchen tent, 
with Dooley snapping at his heels, and just 
as Bob got to the end pf the tent, Dooley 
went in between his legs, and Bob turned 
a summer salt, and started back toward us 
again and Dooley after him, his mouth all 
bloody, and snapping and growling like he 
surę enough did have something or was go¬ 
ing to get it pretty ąiuck. Everybody was 
excited and run in every direction, and I 
think old Bob was so scared he was blind, 
because he went right out through the side 
of the tent without stopping to go through 
the door, which was closer to him. 

I had run out of the tent and around the 
corner, trying to get hołd of Dooley by 
the collar to ąuiet him down, but he was 
too fast for me, and just as I got out there 
where Nigger Bob and Dooley was, up by 
the edge of the pit, Parks pulled out his 
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automatic and shot Dooley, right between 
the eyes. I grabbed Parks’ gun, but it was 
too late then. Dooley just kind of wilted 
down and shook once or twice and rolled 
over the edge of the big pat before I had a 
chance to grab him. I don’t think he ever 
kicked as he rolled over and over, down 
over the loose rocks and into the big hole 
a hundred feet below. I would like to have 
got him, on Chloride Jack’s account; but 
San ford, the boss of the minę, said nobody 
had ever been down there for years, and the 
only way to get to him would be to go 
down the old incGne shaft and around 
through the old workings back in under the 
cave, and maybe be able to get to the bot- 
tom of the big pit that way, which he 
doubted. I didn’t think it was much use, 
because I was commencing to think by this 
time that probably Chloride Jack was dead 
too, out at the Lucky Dog, and that was 
what was the matter with Dooley. 

I gave Parks heli for shooting Dooley, 
which was a waste of time with him dead 
now, but it eased my feelings a little, and 
we went down to the corral to get on our 
way again. I went over to the freight- 
wagon where I had tied Dooley, to see how 
come he had got loose. He had bit the big 
ropę in two just as dean as if it was cut 
with a knife, which shows how bad he 
wanted to get somewhere. 

TT’S twenty-seven miles from the Yulture 
^ to the Lucky Dog, out through some Iow 
hills and across a big desert valley, all cov- 
ered with cactus and greasewood and mes- 
quite trees and pało verdes, which you 
wouldn’t believe so many of them could 
grow where it was so dry for months and 
months at a time. 

We passed the water wagon just in the 
edge of the hills. Limpy Joe had put four 
horses on and told the driver to beat it for 
all he was worth, and he had passed us 
while we were waiting for supper at the 
Yulture. 

It was kind of hazy moonlight that night, 
not enough to see very good, but just 
enough to make you want to see morę. We 
argued a good deal about dogs as we drove 
along, and whether there was anything to 
it or not, that they could tell when anybody 
was going to die, and howl about it and 
had some sort of a Sixth Sense that madę it 
so as they could see ghosts, etc. Parks and 
Houlihan didn’t take no stock in it, but me 
and Limpy Joe knew it was so and told 
about different cases we had known of. 


where dogs had howled and gave a death 
wail when somebody was going to die. I 
told them about the time Dooley had 
howled before and how old Grouchy Bob 
Thoipe had died, but Houlihan said that 
was just circumstantial evidence emd didn’t 
count scientifically. 

We were driving along through the 
greasewood about midnight, all of us kind 
of sleepy and tired, and all of a sudden 
something howled out in the brush along- 
side of the road, the same kind of a howl 
that Dooley had give that afternoon. The 
horses snorted and stopped short, and we 
all sat up and shivered a little, and looked 
and tried to see if we could see anything; 
and just then it howled again, right behind 
us this time, and Limpy Joe pointed out in 
the brush and cried out, “What the heli 
you cali that, huh?” and we all looked, and 
there was something white out there, mov- 
ing fast and drcling around us like a big 
bird, only it was on the ground or else so 
close to it you couldn’t tell whether it was 
running or flying, but it looked to me like 
it moved too fast for any animal I know of. 
Just how big it was I wouldn’t want to say, 
but I think it was as big as a dog, but not 
so big as an elephant. I don’t know. 

Limpy Joe grabbed the whip and hit the 
horses, which acted that scared of it they 
didn’t need no urging, and Parks emptied 
his automatic at it, and we madę good time 
the next few miles. The idea of anybody 
shooting at a thing like that, as if they 
could hurt it if they did hit itl 

About two o’clock we got to the Lucky 
Dog camp and I never was so glad to get 
somewhere in my life. We drove up to the 
shack and hollered to Chloride Jack, and 
then we hollered again, but nobody an- 
swered, so we got out. 

Nobody said nothing, but eyerybody was 
awful quiet and doing a lot of thinking. 
Limpy Joe opened the door and hollered in, 
and then turned around and said: “Jack, 
he’s gone to heli, I guess.” 

I went in and scratched a match and lit 
the candle that was stuck in an old beer- 
bottle on the table, and then the rest of 
them come in. Chloride Jack wasn’t there, 
no mistake about that; but eyerything else 
was. His gun was standing in the comer, 
and his bedding was all on the bunk just 
the way he had left it when he had got 
up the last time, whenever that was, which 
there was no way of us telling. The dishes 
was on the table unwashed, with some 
bread crumbs and syrup all dried up on 
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the piąte. It looked pretty serious—and 
even Houlihan, our expert, didn’t have 
nothing to say when I said that Dooley 
knew what he was doing when he howled. 
There was just a little water left in one of 
the barrels, but Jack’s canteen was gone, 
from which I figured out that either Jack 
had started out to work some day and had 
an accident, or else his water had run Iow 
and he had started to town, in which case 
something must have happened also, be- 
cause I £iew Jack could easy make it to 
the Yulture minę on a canteen of water. 

We built a big brush fire so as Jack 
would see it and know we was out look- 
ing for him, if he was alive yet, and then 
we started out in different directions, hol- 
lering and yelling and going around to the 
different location holes, up and down the 
little cańons and over the foothills for half 
a mile or morę from camp, wherever we 
thought Jack might have gone. We found 
the places where he had been working, but 
no sign or sound of Chloride Jack.' Ali the 
rest of the night we hollered and hunted, 
and just about the time the sky commenced 
to lighten up a little in the east, we got back 
to camp again and compared notes. Every- 
body was tired and worn out, and we de- 
cided the best thing to do was to cook 
breakfast, and as soon as it got good and 
daylight,-to start out again and see if we 
couldn’t find Jack’s body, which must be 
somewhere around, even if he was dead. 

I IMPY JOE built a fire and put the 
^ coffee-pot on, and was just slicing some 
bacon when Pąrks jumped up and run in 
the shack and come out with Jack’s rifle. 

“Watch me get that coyote,” he says, 
pointing down the road where it come 
winding around a little hill up toward 
camp, and he threw the lever down and 
started to aim at something. 

We all jumped up and looked where he 
was pointing; and surę enough, there was 
something brownish gray about a hundred 
yards down the road; you couldn’t hardly 
make out in the half light what it was. 

I knocked Parks’ gim up just in time or 
he would have probably killed it. When 
the gun roared, what Parks had thought 
was a coyote jumped up and waved its 
arms, and we saw that it was a man. He 
staggered a little and fell down again, and 
we all run down there. And it was Chloride 
Jack, or what was left of him, his face all 
scratched up and bloody, and his clothes 
about all torn off of him. 
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We packed him back to camp and give 
him a little water, and washed his face off, 
and poured a good shot of whisky into a 
cup of coffee and madę him drink that. 
Houlihan took his shoes and clothes off and 
put him to bed, and give him another 
drink, and pretty soon he perked up some 
and was able to talk. All of us was asking 
him* ąuestions at once. 

Jack asked Parks for a cigarette and got 
it lit, and then he told us his story. He 
says he had looked for us on the 17th as 
we had wired, and we hadn’t tome, so he 
had waited for us, and the water kept get- 
ting lower and we hadn’t come; so the 
night before last he had decided he would 
wait until the next aftemoon, and then if 
we didn’t come he would walk to town and 
wait for us there. 

He had waited for us all day yesterday, 
he said, and no sign of us, so he had got an 
early supper and filled his canteen and fig¬ 
ured on starting out about sundown and 
making the twenty-seven miles to the Yul¬ 
ture that night and getting a ride from 
there to Hydersburg the next day. Jack 
says he had got all ready and was setting 
outside in the shade, smoking a cigarette 
and settling his supper a little before start¬ 
ing, when he noticed something white Corn¬ 
ing up the road about a ąuarter of a mile 
from camp. It had gone out of sight 
around a curve, and he waited awhile, and 
then he took his canteen and started down 
to meet it, which he did, just around the 
curve. It was Dooley, all over blood, he 
said, staggering up the road. He run to 
meet him and called him, and Dooley 
started back down the road, with him after 
him, calling and yelling to him and trying 
to catch up with him. 

We just sat and looked at each other 
when Chloride Jack told us this, everybody 
waiting for somebody else to say something 
first. Jack just lay there and didn’t say 
nothing for a while, and then he asked for 
a drink, and Parks gave him another shot, 
and then Jack went on with his story again. 
He says he had chased Dooley way out on 
the desert, both of them running and him 
calling to Dooley, and Dooley just whim- 
pering and shaking his head to get the 
blood out of his eyes, but never letting him 
catch up with him, and after a while it had 
got dark and he had run out of wind and 
got lost and couldn’t run no morę. He said 
he had wandered around the desert all 
night, calling to Dooley, and once in a while 
Dooley would come and circle around him 
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and howl, but never let him get close 
enough to catch him, and along toward 
morning he had scen our big fire and headed 
for it, and finally got herc and that was all. 

We didn’t nonę of us know what to 
think or say or how to tell Chloride Jack 
about Dooley being dead, until finally 
Houlihan says be guess maybe dogs do have 
Six Senses after all, and I had better'tell 
Jack about what had happened, so I told 
him how Dooley had gone mad and Parks 
had killed him. Jack was pretty mad about 
it, just as I knew he would be, and I 
thought for a while he was going to crawl 
on Parks and dean him, but Parks prom- 
ised to buy him the best dog in Pittsburgh 
and send him, and be give Jack another 
drink, ćind we all agreed not to have no 
hard feelings over it. 

Chloride Jack was feeling pretty good by 
that time, and he sat up on his bimk and 
asked for his clothes, to get the makings of 
a reSF dgarette, as the tailor-made ones 
didn’t taste so good, he said. He reached 
in one of the pockets and pulled out a sack 
of tobacco, and something else fell on the 
floor. Houlihan reached down and picked 
it up and looks at it a minutę and lays it 
down on the table, and then he turns 
around to Chloride Jack, as white as a 
boiled shirt, and says: “Somebody ought 
to shoot you for trying to make a monkey 
out of us like thisl” 

It was a piece of chocolate cake that had 
fell out of Jack’s pocket. We all looked 
at it, and Jack just lay on his bunk; and 
laughed, which madę aU of us pretty mad, 
because we knew then that Jack had been 
to the Yulture Minę and got that cake some 
time during the night, after we had left, 
and they had told him about Dooley, and 
it was all a lie about him having seen 
Dooley and chased him out on the desert. 

V^HEN Jack got through laughing about 
^ how he had fooled us, he told us the 
truth, how he had left camp the day before, 
cut across country and got to the Yulture 
just a little while after we had left there, 
and how he knew we would all be worried 
about him when we got to camp and 
found him gone, so he had to tum right 
around and walk that twenty-seven milęs 
back again. He said he was pretty sore 
about us kilHng Dooley and being three 
days late and making him do all that walk- 
ing and worrying, so he thought he would 
have a little fun with us to get even, and 
that was how come he had told us the story 
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about chasing Dooley’s ghost across the 
desert. Houlihan didn’t like it very well, 
I could see that. 

^HLORIDE JACK had just got through 
telling us about it when Limpy Joe, 
who was outside cooking breakfast, gave a 
screech which just about scared the appe- 
tite out of us—^but nothing compared to the 
scare we all got the next second, when 
something that looked like Dool^ come 
falling in through the door, his head all 
bloody and his tongue hanging out and 
looking like the devil himself. I’ve seen 
lots of scared folks in my life, including 
myself, but nobody any scareder than we 
were when Dooley came into the shack that 
morning out at the Lucky Dog. I don’t 
just remember what I did, but Parks 
jumped elear over the table, and Houlihan 
went through the door and lit in the pan 
of bacon outside, the first jump. Chloride 
Jack was the only one that had sense 
enough to know that it really was Dooley 
and not no ghost, like the rest of us 
thought. 

Well, Dooley just had a bad scalp wound 
where Parks had shot him, and the bullet 
had stunned him and glanced off, and he 
had evidently come-to down underground, 
and found his way out through the old 
workings of the Yulture Minę and come up 
the old incline shaft and followed our trail 
out to the Lucky Dog during the night. We 
washed him off and give him something to 
eat and drink, and he was aboAt as good as 
ever. But everybody was tired and nerv- 
ous and upset, and Houlihan wouldn’! 
hardly look at the minę, and what he did 
see didn’t look good to him, so he said, but 
I think he was just sore about the way he 
had acted. Anyway, he turned it down, 
which is the best thing these experts gen- 
erally do, and we hooked up the team and 
started back to Hydersburg. 

We got to the Yulture Minę about sup- 
per-time, but we didn’t get no supper this 
time. Sanford, the boss, come out and told 
us we would have to go on in to Hyders¬ 
burg to get supper because some time dur¬ 
ing the night before, after we had left, 
Dooley had come up out of the minę 
throu^ the old incline and gone up to the 
cook tent and howled, and old Nigger Bob 
had come out, and he took just one look ąt 
Dooley and drbpped over dead. 

I Mfonder maybe dogs do know when 
somebody is going to die and howl like that 
to let folks know. Quien sabę? 
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An extraordinary acąuaintance wiih 
international affairs and the inside 
workin^s of forei^n ^overnments 
enables Mr. New a^ain to handle a 
stran^e situation most interestin^ly. 

Illustrated byWilliam Molt 

W HEN the Gladwin Gabinet went 
out and Earl Trevor of Dyvnaint, 
at His Majesty’s reąuest, formed 
a new one with the Right Honorable John 
Graithness heading it as Premier, the va- 
rious appointments were admitted by the 
press to constitute one of the strongest 
govemments in any generation. The 
Right Honorable Sir Bannington Morford 
as Secretary of State for War was hailed 
as a particularly happy choice because of 
his organizing ability and such of the per- 
sonnel in the War (Dffice as owed their ap¬ 
pointments to him were practically beyond 


criticism. There are, however, certain ex- 
ecutives in every govemment who do not 
go out with a falling ministry—their long 
connection with the office and knowledge 
of its detail rendering ,them desirable as 
“hołd-overs” to assist and instruct the 
new incumbents. 

Under Sir Bannington Morford, when 
he took over his desk in Whitehall, there 
was the Honorable Patrick Bright, as per- 
manent under-secretary—a dour, unpleas- 
ant man who, nonę the less, had the details 
of the Office well in hand, having occupied 
his berth during three administrations 
after the death of his predecessor. As he 
talked personal matters about as much as 
the average dam, there were very few who 
remembered that he had been an incon- 
spicuous Labor Member in the House and 
had come in when the unsuccessful Labor 
Gabinet took over the government. Had 
anything brought the subject up in a way 
suggesting incompetence upon Brighfs 
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part, Sir Bannington would have recalled 
this—but the man’s record was quite on 
the other side, and it would have seemed 
most unlikely that whatever political opin- 
ions he haf^ned to hołd could interfere, 
seriously, with the proper functioning of 
the War Office. 

Outside of Windsor and the Gabinet 
itself, it was not known that Earl Trevor 
had actualfy formed the new government, 
the su^Josition being that Craithness, ac- 
cording to precedent, had picked out the 
ministry and then headed it as is almost 
invariably the case—^the control of the 
Gabinet by Earl Trevor, in the back- 
ground, being unsuspected by anyone out¬ 
side of His Majesty, Graithness and the 
other two “Free-Lance” peers who had 
been included in it. Bright, as permanent 
under-secretary, had seen three ministries 
come and go, keeping whatever prejudices 
he might have against individuals strictly 
to himself. In the new Gabinet, however, 
the three most influential ministers—Earl 
Trevor, Earl Lammerford and Baron 
Abdool h^hammed—happened to be his 
particular aversion, largely from the fact 
that they were men who invariably got 
things done in spite of any sort of op^si- 
tion. As organizers and executives they 
had few eąuals in the United Kingdom. 

Bright thoroughly approved of the deep 
rut—doing things in the way established 
by long usage, whether it was absolutely 
effective or not. Above all that, he liked 
to do things in his own way—and, during 
his incumbency, had built up a stereotyped 
method of procedurę to which everyone 
under him was. compelled to rigidly con- 
form. In the less important matters, it 
worked well enough, but only his various 
chiefs knew how many yitally importanU 
ones had been handled ineffectually for 
reasons which they had not imderstood. 

CHORTLY after the new government 
had come in, Earl Trevor—^with the 
hearty support of the Prime Minister and 
his two intimate friends—^had started to 
put through a scheme which he had always 
believed to be a government necessity but 
which, up to that time, never had been 
tried out in the thorough manner which 
was characteristic of His Lordship: this 
was a reorganization of the Foreign Of¬ 
fice Intelligence Department upon up-to- 
the-minute lines. It had required but a 
few minutes’ explanation of the scheme to 
enlist fully the support of Sir Austen— 


the JForeign Secretary who had been the 
only minister holding over from the pre- 
vious Gabinet. John Graithness, as Pre¬ 
mier, was secretly pledged to support the 
Earl in any advisable measure, but he had 
been eąually ąuick to see the great ad- 
yantage of the scheme to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Foreign Office had its King’s Mes- 
sengers and Secret Service men in every 
ąuarter of the globe—communicating with 
Downing Street in various codes by cable, 
radio and telegraph, in addition to wallets 
and portfolios carried by King’s Mes- 
sengers when it was possible to get across 
the borders of other countries with them. 
It was Earl Trevor’s idea, however—based 
upon first-hand knowledge as a radio and 
aeronautic engineer with several years’ ex- 
perience in broadcasting and receiving— 
that Communications from the governments 
of yarious countries were being continually 
broadcasted in codę to their representatiyes 
abroad in the form of talks or plays con- 
taining codę words easily picked out by 
those for whom they were intended. Such 
means of communication, of course,’ was 
infinitely ąuicker than any other sort and, 
when properly coded, apparently safe. 
What had occurred»to His Lordship, how- 
eyer, wa»-that while all of these goyern- 
ments were communicating on their own 
business, not a single one of them, to the 
best of his knowledge, had any equipment 
for systematic listening-in on what was 
being bpoadcasted by the others. To do 
this effectiyely was a proposition calling 
for a large amount of detail, at almost 
prohibitiye expense. 

Treyor knew that getting an appropria- 
tion from Parliament for any such purpose 
would be difficult, if not im^jossible—as the 
preliminary obstacle—and threshing out all 
the proposed details upon the floor of the 
House would haye meant ruinous publicity 
as well. There was, howeyer, no difficulty 
at all in his getting a priyate łicense for 
the erection of one, two or eyen half a 
dozen great broadcasting stations—it being 
understood that he was a scientist, con- 
stantly experimenting ' with yaluable dis- 
coyeries. As long as such experiments were 
entirely at his own expense, he was usually 
afforded the facilities he asked for. 

Now, to work out a radio-espionage sys¬ 
tem which effectiyely coyers the entire 
globe is a proposition which takes some 
doing—^and, while His Lordship neyer con- 
sidered the ąuestion of expense in whateyer 



he had set his mind upon carrying out, he 
was much too able a business man to risk 
every penny he put in on a chance of hav- 
ing his scheme discredited by a succeeding 
Gabinet and his eąuipment scrapped as use- 
less government property. So he figured 
out a way by which it might be used as 
a govemment department while his in- 
cumbency lasted, but with the entire eąuip¬ 
ment remaining his private property, and 
available for his own great press syndicate 
if the government discarded it. 

UIS first action was to get licenses for 

^ two big one-hundred-and-fifty-kilowatt 
stations—one for reception, in Cornwall, 
and the other for broadcasting, near the 
top of Snowdon, in Wales. By employ- 
ing double the number of workmen the 
average contractor would have used, and 
pushing the preparation of his Steel, cop- 
per and electric materiał, he had his tow- 
ers and antennae ready to commence 
operation in six weeks, the Snowdon sta- 
tion being a double one—for “beam-trans- 
mission” in codę—and generał broadcast¬ 
ing in all directions. 

Meanwhile he purchased four adjoining 
buildings in the Whitehall neighborhood, 
deeding over the two end ones to the 
Foreign Office—which was greatly in need 
of morę room—so that he had government 
occupancy and protection upon both sides 
of the two middle buildings, with a wing 
connecting the two F. O. houses in the 


Brłght łoucked a match to the sheet. 

Earl Trevor skould not get any such listl 
rear and protecting him on the third side. 
Under the cellar was an empty sub-cellar— 
patrołled by guards day and nigbt. 

The walls of the two middle buildings 
were sound-proofed. Twenty smali rooms 
upon the two middle floors had their walls, 
floors, ceilings, doors, Windows and'chim- 
neys sound-proofed, and their plumbing 
wave-trapped. In each of these rooms 
were placed receiving sets of varying power 
to cover the broadcasting and wave-length 
of some particular government station— 
the smallest, with eight valves (or “tubes,” 
as they are called in the United States) 
and four hundred volts of “B” power, and 
the most powerful, of twenty-five water- 
cooled tubes, using fifteen hundred volts. 

There were four of these sets in each 
room—^with six-foot “cones” hanging on 
the walls above them—and two operatives 
alwa 5 rs on duty, relieved by two others 
every four hours, night and day. Power 
was taken from dynamos in the cellar and 
built up or down to the reąuired voltage 
in transformers. Each particular set was 
kept tuned to the one particular wave used 
by the foreign station it was reproducing 
and left open all the time—the vąrying in- 
tensities being constantly adjusted by the 
two operatives when the broadcasting sta¬ 
tion slipped off its wave or there was static 
interference. 

When the incoming talk upon either of 
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the four sets appeared to contain some- 
thing of value to the F. O., one of the op- 
eratives took it down in shorthand while 
the other modulated the rcmaining three 
so that they should not distract his atten- 
tion. In this way constant reception was 
maintained day and night. 

Upon the top floors there were eight 
rooms eąuipped with microphones, and re- 
ceiving sets Which could be instantly 
switched in circuit with any one of the sets 
upon the two other floors—^so that the 
broadcasting operatives in them could at 
any moment cut into a talk that was Corn¬ 
ing through the receiving departmęnt and 
relay the substance of it, in codę, to any 
government station in the British Empire 
or any other station desired. 

The eąuipment of the buildings in 
Whitehall had proceeded simultaneously 
with the erection of the two great broad¬ 
casting stations — ^but the selection of the 
personnel to handle them was a much morę 
difficult matter. Eighty operatives were 
reąuired for the receiving department—in- 
cluding the relief-pairs—and thirty-two 
broadcasters, all of whom must be service 
men from one branch or another, tested 
and proved until each individual was be- 
yond suspicion. Each must be physically 
fit. Each must have at his command at 
least four languages which he spoke and 
understood perfectly. 

Sir Austen decided that ten could be 
turned over from the F. O., provided an 
eąual number were appointed from other 
branches as replacements. To secure the 
bulk of the number. His Lordship was de- 
pending upon the War Office and Ad- 
miralty. When he and Craithness put the 
requisition up to the Right Honorable 
Clayton Buller, G. C. B., he called for the 
record-files of his personnel and picked out 
from the Naval Intelligence department 
fifty men meeting the reąuirements. At 
the War Office, Sir Bannington Morford 
found thirty-five morę in the Military In¬ 
telligence department — but couldn’t make 
up the remaining number, with an extra 
ten for generał supervision. He suggested, 
however, that the list could be completed 
from demobilized men now in civil life. 

lyrORFORD thereupon sent up to Bright, 
the permanent under-secretary, for the 
names and addresses of forty who spoke 
four languages, were above suspicion, and 
were now commercially employed in pri- 
vate life. This list was sent down to him 


in twenty minutes. Sir Bannington then 
checked it up from the service records in 
‘his Office—eliminated some whom he ad- 
mitted were not men he’d recommend for 
the Work—and returned the list to Bright 
with instructions to communicate at once 
with each of the remaining ones, asking 
them to report at the F. O. as soon as pos- 
sible for a conference with Sir Austen. 
When the assistant—who was much the 
same type, and a crony of his—returned 
with the amended list, Bright saw that 
eight names placed upon it because they 
belonged to his own political party had 
been eliminated by his chief. With inward 
dissatisfaction, he asked his assistant: 

“Who wants these men? Whafs it for? 
Why must they speak four languages an’ 
be above suspicion?” 

“Weil, sir—they’re ordered to the 
Foreign Secretary, d’ye see. But it’ll be 
the Lord Privy Seal who’s with Sir Ban¬ 
nington just now, askin’ for this list—so I 
fancy he’s got a good bit to do with it, 
whatever the idea may be.” 

“Privy Seall That’11 be His Lordship 
of Dyynaint—one of the most uncom- 
pH-omisin’ Conservatives in the United 
Kingdom! Ayel He’ll be wantin’ these 
men for some dirty spy-buaness that the 
F. 0.’s up tol There’ll come a day when 
we’ll ha’ done wi’ all that— However, 
just leave the list on my desk, here, Moffett 
—it’ll have attention when I get to itl 
That’11 be all for the present.” 

When his assistant had gone out and 
closed the door, Bright deliberately 
touched a match to the sheet and tossed it, 
blazing, into the fireplace. Earl Trevor 
should not get any such list from the War 
Office if Bright could prevent i,t! 

Next day. Sir Bannington Morford con- 
sulted his physician about a fever he 
seemed to be running, and was promptly 
ordered to bed. The Parliamentary under- 
secretary was in Paris for a fortnight upon 
a confidential mission for the War Office— 
which automatically placed it in the tem- 
porary charge of Patrick Bright. 

The first action of Bright’s brief reign— 
which was later to make trouble out of 
all proportion to the man or his existence 
.—occurred during the following afternoon. 
Three days previously, an airplane of pe- 
culiar shape—apparently built of some 
new metal with a duli, silvery gleam— 
came down upon a private estate in Sussex 
which had been leased, temporarily, by a 
man living at one of the London hotels. 
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This piane was run into a hangar which 
had been hastily knocked together—the 
doors securely locked—and a couple of 
armed watchmen placed outside to prevent 
any curious person from even seeing the 
machinę. The man who had come down 
in it, together with the lessee of the estate, 
had called at the War Office the same day, 
securing from Sir Barmington an appoint- 
ment for the seventeenth. When they 
called, however, the War Secretary was at 
home in bed, and they were naturally 
turned over to Bright, who wouldn’t have 
seen them at all had it not been for the 
appointment with his chief. The fact that 
they wished to submit a new type of air- 
plane aroused all of his antagonism, as a 
pacifist and “disarmament-man,” and when 
they had seated themselves near his desk 
and one of them was unt)dng some blue- 
prints, his manner was curt and decidedly 
chilling. 

“What have you there, gentlemen? I 
doubt if it will be necess’ry for me to look 
at your plans. It will be easier to explain 
your purpose in this interview—in as few 
words as possible. Sir Bannington’s illness 
has piled up extra work in this office until 
we’ve no time for unnecess’ry matters.” 

'T'HE aviator’s half-closed eyes took on 
^ the sheen of Steel; he had met such im- 
possible subordinates before. His tonę, 
however, was civil. 

“Sir Bannington, in explaining that he 
couldn’t give us a proper amount of time, 
three days ago, expressed a good deal of 
interest in my piane, nevertheless, and cer- 
tainly expected to go over it carefully with 
me. As you are a civilian, Mr. Bright, it 
is pwssible that ynu may not understand 
mechanical details very well. Would it be 
permissibU, may I ask, to cali in one of 
your military staff officers who does imder- 
stand them, while we are going over the 
matter?” 

Bright did some quick thinking. He 
knew that if the piane had been described 
to Sir Bannington at all he certainly would 
be interested and fairly surę to ask for de- 
tails in the matter wHen he got well. How- 
ever, the director of military training. 
Ma jor-General Sir Prośby Smith, was an 
old-time martinet with the utmost con- 
tempt for modern innovations, and could 
be almost depended upon to “pooh-pooh” 
anything of this sort submitted to him if 
it were done as consulting an authority in 
such matters and with a hint in advanęe. 


Bright therefofe rang for his assistant and 
asked him to step around to the GeneraPs 
Office with the reąuest that he conje in and 
give his opinion as to the merits of a new 
American airpJane. 

Knowing very well what Bright wanted 
him to say, the assistant put it that the 
thing was some crazy unworkable bit of 
junk which a couple of Yankees couldn’t 
sell in their own country and were trying 
to work ofif on the British Government— 
which was quite all the hint the General 
needed. Deceptively bluff and hearty in 
manner, he came to Bright’s office. 

“Well, well, gentlemen—^whafs this I 
hear? New type of piane, eh? We fancy 
we’re a good bit ahead of you other chaps 
in our Royal Air Force—to which we 
should refer you if youc piane seems worth 
considering at all. But of course we’d best 
glance af it first. Spread your pdans upon 
Mr. Secretary’s Sesk, here, an’ we’ll have 
a go at ’em!” 

“What we would like to have you do, 
General—with Mr. Secretary Bright and a 
couple of aviation experts—is to meet me 
at any flying-field you name, any day 
within a week, and let me bring my piane 
down to the ground before you—then, after 
explaining several of its details, take off 
again while one of your machine-gun bat- 
teries cuts loose on me as I go up. At an 
elevation of a thousand feet, you may also 
try any antiaircraft artillery you have. 

“Now, I started Sunday morning from 
Mitchell Field, New York, and came down 
here in Sussex thirty hours afterward— 
with one mechanic, and enough fuel to 
have madę a non-stop to Moscow, had I 
wished. My piane is madę of a new metal 
half the welght of duralumin and twice as 
strong as high-carbon Steel—^which enables 
me to carry fuel for a six-thousand-mile 
radius. You can’t penetrate it with ma- 
chine-gun bullets or shrapnel—even the 
glass is bullet-probf, like the armored 
specie-cars. I can keep aloft at a third less 
speed than any other known piane—” 

“Frankly, sir, you’re claimin’ a good bit. 
Now—one moment! You’re both Amer- 
icans, are you not?” 

“We are. I’m from California—Stevens 
is from New York.” 

“Would ye not conslder it a bit odd— 
were ye here in our places—that ye did 
not get your^wn Governm’nt to accept the 
thing?” 

“Not if I knew much about our American 
politicians. I went to the War Depart- 
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ment day after day—and .then the Navy 
Department—begging them to appoint a 
smali committee before whom I could make 
a test. Finally, they agreed to examine 
my blueprints—and then filed an official 
report that a piane built according to those 
plans and specifications probably couldn’t 
keep in the air an hour, and that it was 
too radical a departure from known 
aeronautic principles to be successful any- 
how. Of course the whole story is that 
every one of the heads detests innovations 
— still believes in the fighting effectiveness 
of battleships and infantry as the first lines 
of defense—in spite of what the war taught 
us. The fact that we have, as yet, no Air 
Ministry like yours is proof enough of the 
bureaucracy we have saddled upon us. I’d 
never had from the time I first worked out 
the principle of my piane, the slightest idea 
of offering it anywhere but to'my own 
government. Frankly, however—I got 

thoroughly disgusted. If the Brit- 

ish Government accepts it, there is prac- 
tically no chance that it will ever be used 
against us — and I’m damned if I’m going 
to see it scrapped as impractical junk! 
I’ve just madę a record transatlantic flight 
with it—^with a heavier load than ever was 
carried on a piane of its size. Here is a 
letter from the Commandant at Mitchell 
Field describing that load and the time I 
left there on the thirteenth. I can bring 
half a dozen witnesses to the time I came 
down in Sussex Monday aftemoon. Ali I 
ask is to have three or four of you watch 
for an hour what my piane can do!” 

OIR PROŚBY SMITH had taken the roli 
of blueprints from Allerton’s band and 
spread them out upon Brighfs desk as the 
American was speaking. The fact th ^ 
was unable to read any map but a ^^ 
graphical one of terrain madę the nlTłC- 
prints merely so many sheets of meaning- 
less lines and figures to him—and his in- 
ability to understand them convinced him 
that they had no practical value. So he 
did exactly what the astute radical, Bright, 
had expected him to do. 

As he turned to the under-secretary, that 
executive said: 

“Considering what Mr. Allerton so 
frankly admits his own department chiefs 
said about it, I fancy it would be most 
unwise to entertain any idea,of purchase, 
General! I am not, myself, very well up 
in mechanics—^which was my reason for 
calling you in. But I think we should de- 


cline to go any further in the matter. 
What is your opinion?” 

“Er—we appear to be quite in accord, 
Mr. Secretary!” agreed Sir Prośby hastily. 
“From these drawings, I fancy there’s little 
doubt as to the machine’s not being suit- 
able, in spite of what is claimed for it, for 
use in His Majesty’s air service. We must 
decline to go further, Mr. Allerton.” 

'T’HE American was by this time fighting 

mad. 

“And if we decide to wait until your 
chief. Sir Bannington Morford, is well 
enough to grant us another interview, Mr. 
Bright?” 

“Of course you may do that if you wish 
—an’ ci^re to waste your time. It is not 
our custom in His Majesty’s government, 
however, to go over an official report by 
competent subordinates. I fancy you’ll bie 
quite unable to secure another interview 
with Sir Bannington.” 

“Well, you know your own customs bet- 
ter than I do, sir. But can’t you grasp 
the fact that I will most assuredly sell my 
piane to some government? And eliminat- 
ing our own, it’s practically certain to be 
one of your enemies—who will pay a pretty 
high price to have an aircraft which you 
can’t bring down with machine-guns or 
shrapnel—a piane carrying enough high ex- 
plosive to wreck a square half-mile of Lon¬ 
don, each trip!” 

As Allerton and Stevens went out, they 
discussed the advisability of waiting for 
Sir Bannington Morford’s recovery—but 
Stevens shook his head. 

“I’ve been over here three months, 
Jack,” said he; “they’re pretty well tied up 
with red tape and precedent. Jf it’s cus- 
tomary for a subordinate in temporary 
charge to take fuli responsibility for any- 
thing he does in a case like this—and for 
his superiors to uphold him in it—I don’t 
believe we’d gain an inch. Had we seen 
Sir Bannington, we’d have sold the piane. 
As it is, we simply wont see him unless in 
a hold-up on the Street—and that wouldn’t 
do us any good!” 

“Say! There’s a rather well-known 
peer over here, somewhere, who’s some 
birdman himself—and a plane-builder as 
well! Suppose we look him up?” 

“He might buy the piane as a matter of 
personal interest—but with the prejudice 
back there at the War Office, he’d never 
sell it to the govemment, and what we’re 
after is the use by some government iń 
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such an effective way that it will stop an- 
other war within a month or two.” 

As the two were entering the Hotel Cecil, 
where they were stopping, they met a fine- 
looking man whose face showed traces of 
the most aristocratic blood in Asia. 

This indiyidual glanced sharply at Aller- 
ton’s face as they passed, then tumed about 
and called him by name. For a moment, 
the American was puzzled—then he smil- 
ingly extended his hand. 

“Chang Fu Lingi .... Weil—^welll 


“If I am satisfied that your piane is all 
you claim for it, would you be wilłing to 
make a flight to Canton with me as a pas- 
senger—making but one stop—say, at 
Bombay?” 

“I don’t know of any possible objection 
to that, Chang Fu.” 

“Supposirig the flight to be entirely suc- 
cessful—(it’ll be a somewhat grilling test; 
you know)—would you consider doing 
business with China?” 

“Thought China was so completely up- 



'7 saw that piane pep~ 
pered by two machinę- 
guns while it was on 
the ground." 


This is a pleasant surprise! Who'd have 
ezpected to see you in London! This is 
my friend, Harold Stevens—^New York 
man. Chang Fu and I were clasanates at 
college, Harry. —^Are you stopping in the 
Cecil, old chap?” 

"Oh, no—I have my own house, over- 
looking St. James’ Park. And you are 
both dining with me—thafs understood, is 
it not?" 

pHANG FU LING’S house was larger 
than they had supposed it would .be, 
fumished in exquisite taste, and the serv- 
ice was perfect. From the manner of those 
who waited upon them, there was a very 
strong inference that Chang Fu Ling was 
a man of rather exalted position in his own 
country—the whole establishment borę this 
out. During the dinner, the suave Asiatic 
drew from them the object of their visit 
to England. When he had obtained the 
facts, their host ąuietly asked if they 
would motor down to Sussex next morning 
and show him what the piane could do. 
They got the impress^on that he might be 
influential, and readily agreed to his sug- 
gestkm. Then he asked: 


side-down, just now, that there is no re- 
sponsible government to make such a piur- 
chaseJ” 

“That is the surface appearance, of 
course. In fact, we may prefer to let other 
nations retain that impression for a few 
years. But you’ve not answered my ques- 
tion, Allerton.” 

“Weil, you see,”—^Allerton hesitated,— 
“we’ve bósn hoping we mi^t sell to a 
government strong enough to make effec- 
tive use of it during a first offensive—stop- 
fńng any such war in a month by sheer 
advantage in weapons—” 

“Why shouldn’t China be the country to 
do just that? Your piane might enable us 
to bring order out of seeming chaos within 
a few weeks—and then compel outside 
nations to let us severely alone. Would 
you seU to China—for a far better price 
than you’ll get elsewhere?” 

“I don’t know why notl It’s practically 
unthinkable that you’d ever use it against 
the United States—or even England. And 
somehow I can’t see you using it against 
France either—if I’ve foUowed the trend 
of intemational relations correctly.” 

“I think I might assure you that your. 
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piane would not be used against England, 
France or the United States—but that 
would about cover the immunity. Perhaps 
we may understand each other better if I 
give you certain facts in strict confidence. 
I happen to be the lineal Touchan of 
Kwang Hsien—the Governor—Yiceroy—■ 
whatever term you choose to give it. The 
position is hereditary—always held by a 
Manchu—and for centuries to come the 
custom will remain unchanged. My ances- 
tors have governed the province for con- 
siderably over two thousand years. I do 
not lead armies in the field—fight this fac- 
tion or that, in China. I and my fellow 
Touchans hire generals to do that. In the 
world’s press-reports, we are merely shad- 
ows in the background. When the time is 
ripe, however, and the Soviet menace has 
been completely crushed, a Touchan will 
be Emperor of China and whatever other 
territory we absorb. 

“I happen also to be Chairman of the 
Great Tong—which, of course, you know 
nothing about, though its power reaches to 
every smallest corner of the globe, punish- 
ing by deaths here and there, rewarding 
with fortunę for the deserving. One of the 
other Touchans has ungovernable ambition 
—^without my power. He has paid nine 
men to poison or knife me—but those men 
were all decapitated, as an object-lesson 

to him. Come! .... I will put 

you up until we leave for the East. Two 
of my coolies are now fetching your lug- 
gage from the hotel—if you find a single 
article missing it will be replaced before 
morning. After breakfast, we will motor 
down into Sussex and you shall prove to 
me that your piane is what you claim. 
Then, when it is carefully tuned up and 
refueled, we will leave for Canton.” 

IT was a week before the monkey-wrenches 
^ thrown into the government machinery 
by the Honorable Patrick Bright began to 
make their presence felt—the first indica- 
tion being an inąuiry from Sir Austen when 
the last thirty-two men might be expected 
to report to him. Earl Trevor, in consider- 
able annoyance, immediately called upon 
Bright at the War Office. Bright couldn’t 
seem to recall the list he mentioned—and 
sent for his assistant Moffett. Moffett 
vaguely remembered bringing some such 
list up from Sir Bannington’s office with 
several other papers. Both were of the 
opinipn that it would be a hopeless job 
looking for such a paper now, however. 
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His Lordship then asked for the list of 
demobilized men in civil life and their 
service-record lists to compare with it—but 
was informed that he could not see these 
without an order from Sir Bannington or 
the Parliamentary under-secretary. Both 
of the obstructionists failed to realize the 
sort of man they were dealing with or that 
they were betraying exactly where the 
trouble was. His Lordship’s tonę and man- 
ner were still courteous, as he said; 

“Sir Bannington’s orders to you, Moffett, 
were not the sort which could have been 
misunderstood—^he emphasized them a bit, 
and you repeated ’em just before you went 
out. You and Bright, here, were to send 
out Communications to the men on that 
list at once —^reąuesting them to report at 
the Foreign Office, where their services 
were badly needed.” 

“I remember now, Your Lordship, that 
I gave Mr. Secretary Bright the substance 
of Sir Bannington’s message when I laid 
the papers on his desk.” 

Bright nodded in agreement—saying: 

“And I now recall my remark that the 
list would receive my attention as soon as 
I could get to it. I never saw the list from 
that time to this—naturally assumed that 
it had been put through in the usual rou- 
tine way.” 

“Rotten lack of system, Bright! Er— 
do you an’ Moffett happen to be pacifists, 
by any chance? I recall your being on 
the Labor side in the House, some years 
ago.” 

“Really, you.know, I fail to see what 
bearing that ąuestion has upon this mat- 
ter! We’re both ‘disarmament-men’ — if 
you’ve any reason for wishin’ to know it. 
However, I’m at present fioldin’ an execu- 
tive position in the War Office — doing the 
Work of my department to the best of my 
ability. My personal opinions are entirely 
aside from the case!” 

“Not when they disorganize any portion 
of the governm’nt machinery as badly as 
they seem to have done in this matter, 
Bright. I’ll fetch you an order, presently, 
to submit those lists an’ service-records. 
Please be ąuite surę that nothing happens 
to them in the meanwhile.” 

Earl Trevor was driven around at once 
to Sir Bannington Morford’s home, and 
was told by the butler that his employer 
was much improved and doubtless would 
be pleased to have a brief chat with him. 
After a moment or two of congratulations 
and commonplace chat, Trevor asked Sir 
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Bannington to sign an order, which he was 
writing out, to submit the service-lists per- 
mitting His Lordship to make any copies 
he wished, and affording him every facility. 
In a few moments, he rosę to go—when 
Morford motioned him to sit down again. 

“I’m really much better than Your Lord¬ 
ship may think from appearances—prac- 
tically no temperaturo for the last twenty- 
four Jiours—you are doin’ me morę good 
than harm, old chap. By the way, did you 
hear anything, or did Bright say anything, 
about those two Americans who had an 
appointm’nt with me on the seventeenth, 
about an airplane? From what they said 
in the few moments I had just then, I fancy 
it must be something we cannot risk lettin’ 
any other governm’nt purchase.” 

“First I’ve heard of anything in that 
łine! Who were they? Wish I could have 
seen ’em! Where are they stoppin’? 
Sounds deuced int’restin’, you know.” 

“The inventor was a Mr. John Allerton 
and his partner,is Mr. Harold Stevens, of 
New York—both at the Cecil, as I recall. 
You might ask Bright what action has been 
taken with ’em, if you will.” 

Trevor was back in Brighfs office with 
his order in less than an hour and a- 
half from the time he left it. Bright was 
sorely tempted to refuse to carry it out, on 
the ground that a sick man easily might 
have been partly irre^nsible and not able 
to realize what he was signing—^but, 
glancing up into His Lordship’s piercing 
gray eyes, he saw in them something so 
compelling that he didn’t quite dare. 

It took nearly an hour for His Lordship 
to get the names he wanted and check 
them up from the service-records. Bright 
then picked up his hat and stick, about to 
leave for the day as soon as the records 
were returned to the safety-vault—but was 
detained by His Lordship with a ąuestion 
about the two Americans and their piane. 
The under-secretary shrugged his shoulders 
in disgijsted annoyance, saying that the 
matter had been dealt with in the routine 
way and an official report filed on it. 
Trevor asked for the official report and 
read it through—knowing from personal 
acąuaintance that neither Bright nor Gen¬ 
eral Smith had any knowledge whatever 
of mechanics. 

'THEN His Lordship said, with empha- 
^ sis: “Sir Bannington must not see this 
report until he returns to the War Office, 
Bright—it would certainly give him a re- 
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; lapse! I’ll just make a verbatim copy of 
it before I go, in order that there may be 
( no possible evasion of responsibility in 
case this original report disappears like my 
list. An’—er—I fancy, were I in your 
place, Bright, I’d put in a few moments 
this evening writing out my resignation 
from the service; Moffett also. The War 
Office isn’t your proper linę at all—not cut 
out for it.” 

“Humphl If your Lordship fancies you 
can bully a faithful executive out of the 
service, you may be obliged to reconsider 
a bitl How would you propose forcin’ me 
out—^with my official record—if I do not 
choose to go?” 

“Weil, there are two ways: One is to 
dig up a number of mysterious, unaccount- 
able blunders in the War Office sińce you 
came here, which have been morę or less 
disastrous to His Majesty’s governm’nt— 
tracin’ ’em directly to you an’ Moffett. 
Aside from that, should it be necess’ry, I’ll 
impeach you on the floor of the House! It 
would need but a statcm’nt of what those 
Americans had, an’ what you did, in their 
case. So on the whole—don’t you fancy 
it will be just as well to write those resigna- 
- tions this evening an’—er—leave for Paris 
with Moffett in the moming?” 

CARL TREVOR’S mansion in Park Lane 
was now connected with the new 
■ “radio-intelligence” buildings at Whitehall 
by private telephone-cable, which madę it 
possible for the Earl to transmit direct 
from his own radio and cable-room, sixty 
feet below his gardens, over the new sta- 
tion on Mt. Snowdon—also to receive from 
any one of the eighty seta that might be 
switched in on his wires, or connected with 
the Foreign Office direct through the 
switchboard of the “radio-intelligence” 
buildings. Aside from these facilities, he 
had of course the telephone-cable connect- 
ing the Park Lane mansion with Trevor 
Hall, his estate in South Devon, and his 
own powerful broadcasting station there. 

The new Intelligence Department— 
which, as long as his Gabinet remained in 
power, was an active part of the Foreign 
Office eąuipment—^was like a new toy to 
him, reąuiring so much attention in the 
way of organizing and perfecting it that 
he temporarily neglected some of his many 
other actiyities. He was talking every 
little while with the radio chief—^with some 
operator in one of the receiving-rooms—or 
with Sir Austen, at the Foreign Office, who 
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had become as keen £is himself over the 
idea. In fact three-quarters of the Gabinet 
Ministers were amazed at the amount of 
secret political information being picked 
up—delighted with the new facilities for 
obtaining it, though but four of them had 
any practical understanding of how it was 
gathered up. putside of certain Gabinet 
ministers, the men in the radio-buildings, 
and possibly half a dozen in the Foreign 
Office—absolutely nothing was known 
about what was being done in those build- 
ings or how it was accomplished. Even 
the sweeping and floor-mopping was done 
by the operators off-duty in order that no 
individual not tested and vouched for 
might obtain access to the various rooms. 

From his interview with Bright, the 
Earl went home with a vague uneasiness 
concerning that American piane and where 
it might be at the moment. He gave the 
story to Gountess Nan, Baton Abdool, and 
Earl Lammerford—all three agreeing that 
two of the best F. O. men should be put 
on the track of it at once. . 

As they were discussing this in the big 
library after dinner, one of the operators 
at Whitehall called them up to repeat a 
news-broadcast which had been picked up 
from Newark, New Jersey. The gist of it 
was that considerable press-criticism was 
being madę over the refusal of the War 
and Navy Departments in Washington to 
make a morę thorough examination of a 
m3rsterious new piane submitted to them 
by its inventor—a Galifornian by the name 
of Allerton—and their permitting him to 
sell it abroad. It was stated that certain 
men well up in aeronautics had seen this 
piane in the air—^had seen it nnsuccess- 
fully peppered with machine-gun bullets— 
and were responsible for the report that 
Allerton had madę a record-flight of thirty 
hours in it from Mitchell Field to the Sus- 
sex downs with a heavier load than any 
piane of its size had ever carried. Trevor 
thanked the operator—repeated what he 
had said to the other diree—and then 
waved his hands in the air, disgustedly. 

“These damned pacifistsi .... These 
universal disarmament men! Gad! If 
their ideas weren’t so cursed Utopian, every 
person in a civilized country would agree 
with them! Who wants war? Nonę but 
the brutal, grasping minds obsessed with 
the greed of world-conquest! Yet there 
are so many millions of them that dis¬ 
armament simply means tamę submission 
to unbearable enslavement at the hands of 


nations which don’t and never will disarml 
Well, I fancy that the milk is spilled irre- 
vocably in this case, but we’ll at least see 
what can be done!” 

piGKING up the telephone again, Trevor 

was put through to Sir Austen’s house 
and asked him for the two most competent 
secret service men in the F. O. They re- 
ported at the Park Lane mansion in half 
an hour—being shown into the library at 
once, where it seemed they needed no in- 
troductions, as both were army officers 
with brilliant records. 

“Major Hartley, and Gaptain Merwin,— 
I’ll outline the proposition before us as 
briefly as possible and ask if you’ve any 
information concerning it,” said Trevor. 

This he did in three or four minutes— 
concluding with his regret that he was un- 
able to handle the investigation himself. 
“Up to the time we permitted ourselves to 
be hauled into the governm’nt, d’ye see, 
we had some pretty effective ways of get- 
tin’ information, an’ were in position to go 
half round the world for it if necess’ry. 
But now we’re tied down an’ possibly 
would accomplish less than you chaps who 
are in the gamę. Do either of you know 
anything of those two Americans—Aller¬ 
ton and Stevens?” 

“In a generał way we do, Your Lord- 
ship—they were staying at the Gecil. 
Allerton came down in that mysterious 
piane of his a few miles from Guckfield in 
Sussex, where it was locked in a rough but 
fairly strong hangar. Just after their last 
interview at the War Office, they were 
spoken to by a high-caste Manchu who 
maintains a rather expensive house here, 
though he seldom occupies it,more than a 
few weeks at a time—possibly not morę 
than six or eight weeks in the entire year. 
He took them off in his car, their luggage 
was sent for and they spent the night at 
his house, motoring down to Sussex in the 
morning. By that time, I was curious 
enough to follow in my own car. I saw 
that piane go up with morę barrels of 
packed earth on it than I ever imagined 
a piane would carry—saw it maintain alti- 
tude, afterward, at less speed than any 
other piane has needed (without the bar¬ 
rels of em-th, of course)—saw it peppered 
by two machine-guns while it was on the 
ground. At two in the afternoon, a couple 
of motor-lorries came down from the city 
with fuel and oil. At five in the afternoon, 
Allerton got aboard with a mechanic and 



the Manchu—took off and flew away six- 
teen points East of South. Stevens had 
his luggage in the Manchu’s car—^was 
driven by the chauffeur to Folkestone, 
where he took the Boulogne boat.” 

“My wordl .... Then I fancy we 
may be dished after all—if your Manchu 
was the man I suspect him to bel Was he 
by any chance our friend, Chang Fu Ling 
—the Touchan of Kwang Hsien?” 

“Aye^he’s a resident an’ a rate-payer, 
here, under that name—supposed to be im- 
mensely wealthy. Not surę about the 
Touchan part of it. Your Lordship ap- 
pears to know the man—^what?” 

“Know him!” ejaculated Trevor. “We 
four have rather madę a point of knowing 
him, Major, because we’ve spent a good 
bit of time in the Chinese ports an’ have 
some idea as to the under side there. 
Chang Fu Ling’s people have governed 
Kwang Hsien for two thousand years or 
morę. When order is finally restored, he or 
his descendants will be among the few in 
supreme power. We’ve a suspicion that 
he’s the most influential man in the Great 
Tong, which Controls all of the lesser Tongs 
—though you’ll get nobody in Asia to ad- 
mit that such a thing exists unless they’re 
convinced that you have inside Informa¬ 
tion. If he does control the Great Tong, 
revolutions may come an’ go—Soviet in¬ 
fluence may appear predominant, an’ be 
crushed out again—temporary Presidents 
or Dictators may hołd brief sway and then 
be decapitated—but the Touchans will re- 
main the dominant power in the back- 


ground, an’ Chang Fu Ling will be Em- 
peror of China if he lives thirty or forty 
years longer. He’s related to the old Em- 
press, you know—an’ not so distantly, 
either. Thafs the sort of man who has 
probably bought this American piane. If 
we had to lose it, I’m thankful the pur- 
chaser wasn’t in Moscow or Berlin. But 
we simply must have morę information 
about the thing whether we’ve lost the 
piane itself as a model, or not. Allerton 
had a roli of blueprints at the War Office 
—doubtless he had copies of his metal 
formuła, also. The whole outfit is now on 
its way to Canton—I’d gambie on that. 
Question is—can either or both of you get 
those blueprints or copies of them—and 
the formula? Chang Fu wont keep Aller¬ 
ton in Canton or near it—too much fight- 
ing an’ confusion at present. But I fancy 
we can tell you about where you will find 
that piane—in the Yimnan foothills, where 
revolutionists aren’t popular and the boat 
is practically safe. Do either of you un- 
derstand the Cantonese or Yunnan dia- 
lects?” 

“Merwin does—both of ’em. I special- 
ized in Russian, Malay and Japanese. 
Fancy we’d best have a go at those plans 
together—thafs to say, as far as Hong¬ 
kong—^with half a dozen rendezvous ar- 
ranged for, up-country. Er—^would your 
Lordship suggest destroyin’ that piane, if 
possible?” 

“Oh—rather not! That one piane could 
do but a minimum amount of hanp. If you 
happened upon some isolated town where 
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duplicates of it were bein’ tumed out in 
ąuantity from Merton’s specifications an’ 
formula, I’d say destroy it if you can with- 
out too great risk. After all, you know— 
you chaps belong to the Intelligence Branch 
at present, not the figbting one, an’ you’ve 
risk enougb in your own, aJley, If you 
fancy Allerton would consider any induce- 
ment at all, offer him a hundred thousand 
poimds to give His Majesty’s governm’nt 
another chance to examine łds pJane before 
he disposes of it elsewhere. Any sugges- 
tions?” 

“I was thinking— You see—if they 
make the entire flight to Canton in that 
piane, they’ll have a pretty heavy advan- 
tage over us in the start theyll get before 
we’re on the ground." I was considerin’—” 

“How to overcome that handicap, of 
course. I can let you have our latest type 
of piane from our shops in South Devon 
—carrying fwe or six very comfortably with 
a fuli loaid. If you come down at Cairo, 
at Bombay, an’ at Singapore—to re-fuel, 
she’ll average a himdred and eighty miles 
the entire flighL How much of a start 
have they now?” 

“Less than forty-eight hours.” 

“Then you may possibly gain a bit on 
them. If they’re tr^g to make the flight 
in two hops, as I fancy Allerton will, tbcy”!! 
be conservin’ their fuel and not trying to 
crowd her for speed. By coming down 
three times, you can use up your petrol 
as fast as you please, with plenty for each 
top. If you can start by two in the morn- 
ing, I’ll have the piane at our hangar out- 
side the Croydon lines, waiting for you— 
and arrange ahead for your fuel.” 

T^URING the next-five days, Earl Trevor 
^ —sometimes accompanied by Coimtess 
Nan or one of his friends—spent a good 
many hours at the radio intelligence depart- 
ment in the rooms where messages were be- 
ing picked up from Zeesen, Moscow, Ir- 
kutsk and Shanghai. On the fourth ^e- 
ning, when the Earl stepped into. the de- 
coding room next to that of the radio chief, 
who was in charge of the entire depart- 
ment, one of the code-experts htmded him 
a sheet of paper upon which was a tran- 
scription which he had tested until con- 
vinced that it was as originally sent—the 
first code-word he had recognized being 
Wusłendski; which he had many times 
checked up as the “attention”-call for the 
Russian Embassy in London. The tran- 
script read, in morę or less free English: 


Two Americans submitted very efficient 
type airplane War Office—seventeeiith. Pre- 
sumably declined. Americans subsequeotly 
disappeared. Type of piane similar descrip- 
tion reached Canton this morning—cannot 
be located. Tracę men and piane your end— 
search being madę Canton. Destroy piane 
and plans if t)ossible to get possession—pro- 
cure sample of metal. 

The Free Lances had little apprehension 
as to the Moscow lot being able to get much 
from Chang Fu Ling, or destroy Allerton’s 
piane, as long as the Touchan had any j)er- 
sonal interest in it. What they were morę 
anxiously awaiting was some word from 
Major Hartley and Captain Merwin. 

Ten days later, this came through from 
what might have been Chinese army eąuip- 
ment, or possibly some Touchan’s private 
station which the F. O. men had managed 
to use without being caught at the time-^ 
afterward relayed from Hongkong and Sin¬ 
gapore. It read like a report from certain 
raUway engineers engaged in making a sur- 
vey in the upper Yangtse district—sent to 
their syndicate in London. The codę had 
been carefully worked out in Downing 
Street for just that sort of use—in cases 
where, if a message got out at all it had to 
be broadcasted as something quite płausible 
and unobjectionable. But when the decod- 
ing room finłshed the translation, it read; 

Copies, formula and sample forwarded 
three days ago—fairly certain to have left 
on Liner. Man guest of Touchan who has 
closed deal. Touchan courteous but sus- 
picious. In his power. Little chance of over- 
coming evidence. Touchan probably rudi- 
mentary when convinced, though inventor 
might try averting ertreme penalty. Major 
presumably safe. Sorry we probably wont 
meet again. “Morituri te salutant.” 

The EarPs eyes held a thoughtful ex- 
pression as he read 'the message a second 
time—an expression of profound regret. 
Each of the Free Lances had been in the 
same aj^arently hopeless position scores of 
times but they had seemed to have charmed 
lives, extricating themselves in some incred- 
ible way at almost their last moment. He 
hoped most sincerely that likable young 
Captain Merwin, who had so efficiently car- 
ried out what he had been sent to do, might 
somehow manage to escape the obvious 
penalty for it; Trevor placed some sli^t 
reliance upon the really fine character he 
knew Ch^g Fu Ling to possess. Against 
that, however, was the Asiatic yiewpoint 
which accepts death not only as a matter 
of course, but as the perfectly obvious end- 
ing resulting from various actions. 
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jY^EANWHILE, the Craithness Gabinet, 

^ naturally expecting to receive plenty of 
attention from the Opposition, had as- 
sumed that all of the obstructive tactics 
would come from that direction. So it was 
with some ąuiet uneasiness that they began 
to find members of their own party morę 
or less influenced by pacifist and disarma- 
ment fallacies. In spite of all argument 
and object-lessons Óie propaganda ap- 
peared to be holding its own if not gaining 
slightly. Finally, it was decided to let His 
Lordship of Dyvnaint address the House as 
leader of the peers upon the ąuestion of 
national defense as it appeared in the Upper 
House. 

After the customary salutation, grace- 
fully delivered, he spoke for ten minutes 
upon living conditions under slavery dur- 
ing various historie periods—^the lives of 
slaves—formerly free, but now conąuered 

peoples. The pictures he drew 

were startling in their lurid truthfulness. 

Then he went on; 

“The whole question, gentlemen, is 
whether national and personal liberty is 
worth some sacrifice of life to preserve; 
any sacrifice of life—if you prefer putting 
it that way. If a mob of murderous plun- 
derers come down one’s Street, burning the 
houses of one’s good neighbors—butchering 
many of them—is it better to submit to 
that sort of thing without resistance—ór to 
fight for home, family and liberty? 

“We have on record in the Foreign Of¬ 
fice absolute proof that several nations 
which have most strongly endeavored to ob- 
tain our agreement to generał disarmament, 
at Geneva or elsewhere, have at this mo¬ 
ment economic resources, Stores of arms and 
munitions, which they haven’t the slightest 
intention of scrapping, and which they sup- 
pose undiscoYered—enough for a five-year 
war—plans for conąuest figured out to the 
last decimal. If we disarm, and they only 
make a bluff at it—where does that leave 
us? A majority of the world’s States de- 
sire peace and will make any reasonable 
sacrifice to maintain it. But a number of 
other States are eąually determined upon 
conąuest, sooner or later—with the cynical 
excuse that they mean to have their place 
in the sun and pjerpetuate their breed at 
the expense of all others. 

“In order that I may bring home to you 
most forcibly the deadly menace of this 
‘universal disarmament’ talk which never 
will be and never can be universal until 
human naturę entirely changes, I will pre- 


sent to you a single instance in our own 
War Office. You are ąuite well aware that 
a certain number of subordinates in every 
departm’nt of the govemm’nt do not go 
out with a falling ministry. They remain 
in Office because they are familiar with all 
the detail and are of valuable assistance to 
the incoming governm’nt. As a nile, these 
are not strong party men—rather, they are 
business executives. Two of them in the 
War Office, however, happen to be not only 
strong ‘politicals’ but sufficiently bigoted to 
endanger the entire nation by ąuietly ob- 
structing and nullifying Go^ernment action. 
Recently a new type of airplane was sub- 
mitted at the War Office—a type so far in 
advance of anything yet known that a na¬ 
tion with a fleet of such planes would hołd 
all others practically at its mercy. The 
Honorable Secretary of State for War was 
much impressed with the preliminary de- 
scription, and madę an appointm’nt for a 
morę thorough examination three days 
later. At that time, however, he was se- 
riously Ul at home and, by a fluke of chance 
which might not oceur again for some time, 
these obstructionist subordinates became 
automatically in charge of the War Office. 
They gave no encouragement whatever to 
the inyentor; glanced over his planes in a 
merely cursory way—knowing nothing 
about mechanics and not understanding 
them—and filed an official report condemn- 
ing that piane absolutely without even see- 
ing a demonstration of itl” 

LIIS LORDSHIP paused impressively, 
* ^ then added: 

“The inventor and the hacker of that 
piane, seeing no poksible chance of inter- 
esting this government in it, have now sold 
it to another nafion. If that other nation 
ever declares war against us—^well—I need 
scarcely point out to you our position! 
That is what two ‘disarmament’ bigots have 
deliberately done to the British Empire. 
They are also directly responsible for the 
death of one of the most brilliant officers 
in our Secret Service, who was trying to 
rectify their rotten worki Isn’t it time, 
gentlemen, that we get back to a basis of 
common sense and a reasonable attitude to- 
ward national defense?” 

When His Lordship sat down, the mo¬ 
ment or two of impressiye silence was 
broken by tumultuous applause which 
fairly shook the building. Whether he has 
gained much toward reasonable prepared- 
ness still remains to be seen, howeyer. 
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A capthatin^ story of stran^e adrenture in the wRd hi^hland of Ahyssinia, 
by the historian and hunter of the recent Field Museum Expedition. 


Illustrated by 

The Story So Far: 

HAT romantic young adventurer An- 
gus McPherson had come to Addis 
Ababa, Capital of Abyssinia, at the 
condusion of an ivory-poaching episode. 
And there as he idly watched the cavalcade 
of the chieftain Ras Gootama entering the 
city, he saw a strange thing—a young 
American girl with two old Westerners as 
companions, also watching the procession. 

And just then—it hap^ened. A retainer 
of the Ras, with his master’s sanction, 
threw a stone at a crippled beggar; and 
the girl, in blind anger, struck the Ras. 
across the face with her riding-crop. 

Quick action on the part of Angus saved 
her. And later one of the old Westerners, 
Nick Marr, told him part of her story; 
she was in straits for money, with a blind 
mother to support, and was pursued by an 
objectionable cousin who wished to marry 
her. She had found some sort of paper 


Frank Hoban 

locating a treasure in Abyssinia—and had 
come to find it. 

McPherson helped the Americans outfit 
and saw them leave Ad'dis without leaming 
morę. But a few days later another Ameri¬ 
can by the name of Cantwell showed up 
and engaged McPherson to help him on 
an exp^ition in pursuit of the girl Mary 
Leonora, daiming her as his wayward 
daughter. Cantwell pushed his party 
swiftly in pmsuit of Mary Leonora’s party. 
And one day he confided to McPherson 
that he had obtained a copy of her treasure- 
clue— 2l paper in quaint ancient ymting, 
discovered in an old suit of armor, describ- 
ing a huge treasure of gold located by the 
old Portuguese adventurer Cristoforo de 
Gama, brother of the morę famous Vasco. 
Cantwell also confided his plan to win the 
help of the local chief by presenting him 
wi^ a machine-gun. 


CoDyilElit, 1928, bj The OooioUdłted Haculnes Corporation (The Blue Book Manaaine). Ali riłhts reaerred, 
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The evenls of the aftemoon had been a shock to Mary Leonom — 
the blach leadei^s rough grip on her arm, the rising yells, the ring 
of spears closing in—ihen a single quick shot from Nick, beside her. 


It all seemed incredible to McPherson. 
But it became only too real when they 
reached the domain of this local chief and 
found him to be the same Ras Gootama 
whom Mary Leonora had chastised in Ad- 
dis—and when Cantwell, presenting the 
Ras with the deadly machine-gun in spite 
of McPherson’s protest, enlisted his help 
in attacking Mary’s party, which had taken 
refuge in an ancient Portuguese castle. 
Once again, then, Angus strove against 
hopeless odds to interfere^and was left 
bound hand and foot while the attack went 
forward. (Tke story continues in detail:) 

T T was the hour of sunset. Mary 
^ Leonora, framed in a high narrow case- 
ment of the ancient fortress, looked out 
upon the wide plains, sweeping from the 
massive stone abutments in long undula- 
tions toward the glowing sun. Westward, 
across leasue unon league of plain, moun- 
tain and thorn-bush—two months’ fourney 
—^lay comparative civilization at the edge 
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of the burning Sahara—Khartum, with its 
British garrison, a smali but efficient force 
of white officers and men, its palm-shaded 
streets, countless Arabs, camels, donkeys. 
Somewhere in that direction, she knew, it 
lay dreaming upon the banks of the Nile. 

The muezzins would ndw be mounting to 
circular balconies on round towers high 
above the flat adobe walls of the native 
ąuarter, Omdurman, to cali the faithful to 
prayer in that weird, far-carrying ery that 
she had heard in Mohammedan towns along 
the shores of the Red Sea on the way to 
this old land of Prester John: "Alla il 
Allah! Alla U Allah!” Smali detachments 
of Sudani troops upon the parade-ground 
would be standing rigid, at attention, be- 
hind bronzed white officers, awaiting the 
boom of the sunset gun. Even now the flag 
of Britain would be fluttering down from 
the tali pole. 

Mary Leonora knew that these things 
would be going on at this hour, although 
she had never been to Khartum. But she 
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did not know that the khaki-dad Sudani 
troops would Kuu-ch to their barracks after 
the flag-furling ceremony, stepping jauntily 
to the skiriing and bra3dng of Scotch bag- 
pipes in the rollicking tunes, “The Camp- 
bells Are Corning,” and “The Cock o’ the 
North,” executed, with a dash and swing 
all their own, by black pipers proudly bear- 
ing upon cheek and forehead the scarred 
knife-slashes of tribal marks. 

She could vision those smart sąuads, 
men but one rung above savagery on the 
ladder of progress, but well-armed and 
effident under their quiet white officers. 
Oh, for one company—even cme little ma- 
chine-gun piatoonl But, for all the help 
they could give her now, they might as 
well be upMi one of the outer stars. For 
this massive and aiKient fortress was with- 
out water. The old well within the walls 
was hlled to the top with a rubble of sand 
and Stones. And without water, two days 
would be the limit of endurance. Mary 
Leoriora knew that. Taos and Nick knew 
it, and ^e^ knew they knew it, althoug^ 
both those gay young-old men talked 
boldly, optimistically, of water at the bot- 
tom of the well, of a sortie for water—or 
of fighting their way through the surround- 
ing black hosts. She knew it was only a 
ąuestion of two days, and then—the end. 
And she had heard them talking to Sallas^, 
the interpreter, ordering him to start the 
men in pairs digging in the old well—a 
hopeless task. 

' I ‘HE fast-moving, bloody events of the 

aftemoon had been a terrible shock to 
her sensibilities, a kaleidoscope of broken 
impressions. The tali chief of the escort 
first smilingly suggesting through the fright- 
ened Sallassy that she be escorted ahead of 
the caravan to the village of Ras Gootama. 
His Yodferous argument and threatening 
attitude when Taos and Nick had refused 
point-blank to hear of such a thing. The 
ominous spears behind, backing him up, and 
Łoward the last—his rough grip on her arra. 
The rising pandemonium of yells. The 
shaking spears, lances trembling, shivering 
like live things in the hands of the warrior 
host. The short, sharp warning from Nick 
to the •chief—a finał Stern ultimatum to 
order his warriors to keep back. 

The black leader’s disregard—the ring 
of spears closing in—^another severe 
wrench on her arm—and then a single 
quick diot from Nick beside her. The 
sweep of his other arm at the same time. 
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knocking her to the ground—the heavy 
soft fali of the chiefs limp body across ber 
shoulders—^the nnbeliev^ły fast roli of 
the six-shooters—fanned, sounding like 
the cliddng of speedy typewriters, only a 
hundred times louder—the desultory 
shower of spears that killed two caravan 
men directly behind. The sposmodic 
booml boom! from the caravan zebaruas 
with their anciait black-powder fusees. 

The rough but kindly jerk of a hand 
that lifted her to her feet—the shambles 
in frtMit, the numbers of blacks lying still, 
crawling away, gasping, cougl^g hor- 
ribly. The wild mob running back to put 
a safe distance between themselves and 
those terrif5dng little guns; the bowling, 
ferocious and devilish; and now and then 
at her side, the song of Nick, pmnctuated 
by the sharp, heavy explosions of his gun: 

Oh, morę tkań one has cashed his stack 

And hit the troił on the Unknown Trach 

With an aght-mck dirk in the brawny back— 

Booml Booml — zebatms’ black-powder 
guns! Crack, crack, crack —six-shooters. 

Some lie still on the barroom floor 
Head.and feet in their own red gore, 
Wh&e over all the siz-guns roart 

Chaos of yells from the black throng, 
scattered but gathering, and again that 
high, quavering voice, a notę of satisfaction 
and triumph in it; 

Oh, death rides out both night and day 
He mavericks all who chance to stray; 

Hi — yee — deedledum—doel 
And some men die in spur and boot 
Caught plumb cold with the stołen loot. 
Por the dep-u-ty, as a ryle, can shoot, 
E-ee-aht He surę can shoot t 

A SUDDEN shout fronj Taos, directing 
Sallassy to order the men to drive the 
mulfis up the hill—into the old fortress. 
Taos and Nick covering the swift retreat, 
shooting casually, calmly. Reloading six- 
shooters deftly—<dianging to rifles—^passing 
those back empty to the gun-bearers—fol- 
lowing the disorganized caravan leisurely, 
stopping unhurried, to sight carefully. 
Mary Leonora herself, half dragged, half 
shoved, by a bearded zebania —roughly but 
still gendy, in the direction of the old 
crumbling castle. The loud haranguing 
and fierce efforts of a minor chief to rally 
his men and lead them to the charge—to 
overwhelm the Ferengies before they 
reached the protecting walls. Taos sitting 
down to take steadier aim. The report of 
his rifle—the silent forward fali of the dan- 
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gerous exhorter. Nick, picking up the 
thread of his war-song after a shot: 

And some are called with a single shot 
And left to rot in a guiet spot; 

And the coyotes get what the wolves do not; 
E-eee-aht What the wolves do notl 
And some men die łn a downy bed 
With candles lit at the foot and head 
But it’s all the same when they’re good and 


certain sąvage face as she snatched the 
pistol from Nick’s holster and shot the 
black man dead as he madę a run, almost 
to the castle entrance, spear poised, while 
Nick and the rest were desperately oc- 
cupied in barricading the wide doofway! 

She had stumbled up the crumbliifg run¬ 
way through the wide portal into the old 
castle with a profound feeling of gratitude 
to those long-dead and forgotten stout 
hearts whose intrepid spirits were respon- 
sible for the great fortress. Its frowning 
walls and massive Stones had seemed a 
secure haven at the time, like the ąuiet 
waters of a landlocked harbor to storm- 
tossed mariners in an open boat. At least 


The whole thing had been a grotesąue 
and impossible nightmare in which the 
Swift and bloody incidents had crowded so 
fast upon each other that they remained 
etched upon her mind in the most distorted 
jumble of tangled and mixed impressions. 
The smallest parts of that terrible drama, 
for some unaccountable reason, stood out 
morę clearly than important episodes. And 
Mary Leonora felt that if she lived a thou- 
sand years, she never would be able to 
shake off the remembrance of that whis- 
tling, whining sound, the waspish “zingl” 
of spears passing closely above as she lay 
upon the ground with the limp body of the 
chief across her shoulders. 

Nor would she ever be able to wrench 
from her mind the memory of the blaiik, 
astonished expression that Bitted across a 


She snatched the pistol from Nięk’s holster 
and shot the black man dead as he madę 
a run to the entrance, his spear poised. 

here was temporary safety from that bowl¬ 
ing, bloodthirsty mob of savage warriors. 

But now, as she gazed from the high 
casement toward the setting sun, she knew 
that nothing—nothing short of a miracle— 
could save them. And she felt a queer sur- 
prise, almost a shock, to see the great red 
sun, hung upon the far horizon, glowing, 
placid as a disk of mol ten metal, gilding the 
long reaches of plain and hill in beautiful, 
weird light, soft and tender as the light in 
the eyes of young lovers. It seemed so 
grotesąuely unfeeling—even unkind—that 
this magnificent pageant of evening should 
proceed today just as it had for ages, eons, 
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in the same glowing robes of ^endor and 
ineffable beauty: calm, serene, tolerant. 
It was incredible that this phenomenon, so 
I^cid, so tranquil, would continue un- 
changed through all the ages to come, shin- 
ing down unmoved, unruffled by the ter¬ 
rible deeds of man—his battles, murders 
and sudden death. And Mary Leonora 
Rankin, for the first time in her existence, 
came to the realization of what an inhni- 
tesimal position a single human life occu- 
pies in the Great Scheme of Things. 

^ICK MARR, his wide, double-<^a/ 
felt hat upon his head at an acute 
angle, interrupted her. He stalked along 
the stone corridor, the high heels of his 
old riding-boots striking the stone floor 
with Sharp and confident staccato dicks. 

“I aint had so much fxm sińce Unck 
Sam’s pony soldiers run old Geronimo back 
on the reservationl” He took off his hat to 
wipe a red forehead with redder bandana. 
Mary Leonora glanced at the snow-white 
hair with a deep feeling of pity and self- 
accusation. She reached gropingly for his 
gnarled hand: 

“Nięk, old friend, I—I can’t say—how 
sorry I am I got you into this! ” 

Nick grinned happily. It was impossible 
to be cast down, spiritless, tragic, with this 
buoyant old person. 

“Did you see old Taos borę that greaser 
chief while he was tryin’ to prod his buck- 
aroos to head us off? The way that hombre 
plunged forward, droppin’ his Texas tooth- 
pick, was the suddenest thing I’ve seen 
sińce Grandmaw fell downstairs with the 
scissors in her hand. Taos aint lost his 
eye for a hind sight. That shot was four 
hundred yards if it was a inch.” 

Taos came up, and at once Nick switched 
his laudatory manner; 

“Taos, I was just tellin’ Mary Leonora 
what a good shot I madę on that chief— 
there toward the last—the one that dropped 
his spear so graceful and done a hoolihan 
like a front-footed mustang. You seen 
that?” 

“You!” Taos was on guard instantly. 
“You was loadin’ your six-shooter. You 
never fired that shot! Or maybe you’re 
one of them Diamond Dick, Buffalo Bill 
critters that loads with one hand and 
shoots blindfolded with the other. No 
sir! I set down on these two decrepit 
hams”—slapping himself on the seat— 
“and, as they used to say in them hospital 
books, ‘Our hero, sighting for the heart. 
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ca’mly twigs the trigger.’ You got meat 
of your own. Keep your hands out of my 
smokehouse; don’t Injun around my priv- 
ate graveyards and mausoleums tryin’ to 
maverick my own personal corpsesl And 
ni bet a four-dollar dog, if you dig out the 
bullet—” 

“Shucksl There you gol The bullet 
went on through and you know it. Can’t 
nothin’ be proved now—^his men drug him 
off by the hoofs—seen ’em.” 

Mary Leonora knew that it was not be- 
yond Taos to suggest a quiet and dan- 
gerous sortie under cover of night just to 
settle the affair and prove his statement. 
And she thought that Nick would gleefully 
encourage such a dangerous suggestion. 
She took a hand: 

“The man is dead as Julliis Gesar, any- 
way. But we are alive and that reminds 
me—^we’re going to need water mighty 
badly. And the poor mules, what a lot 
they’ll need—and all the rest of us. How 
long do you think we can last without it?” 

“Weil, these old-timers,” Nick replied, 
“ —Portuguese, weren’t they?—who hurled 
up this rock house, had to drink water 
themselves once in a while, whether they 
liked it or not. They had a well—^you seen 
it. Borama and some of the bo3rs are dig- 
gin’ her out now. It ’3 a job of work, but 
when they get to the bottom, we’ll find a 
plenty. I don’t reckon them savages will 
try to swarm in on us. They’ll just wait, 
thinkin’ we can’t get water. 'ITiat ’11 give us 
a chance to dig out the well. Six men are 
on guard now—” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
Sallassy. 

“There is come”—^his eyes were round 
and big with the information-^“a great 
army of zebanms. It is the zebanias of 
Ras Gootama—the men from his village; 
and I think,”—his lowered voice and appre- 
hensive air betrayed his fear of the ruthless 
and savage personality about which such 
gruesome stories had been told,—“I think 
Ras Gootama himself is arrive’ with those 
men. There is a great crowd aroun’ some- 
body, way off on the hill. Yes, I think 
it is Ras Gootama. Oh, if he is come, I 
think we are surely never get out from 
thi-is frface alive!” 

DUT the old cowboys, in spite of their 
light attitude of jovial and careless as- 
surance before Mary Leonora, were fully 
alive to the desperate naturę of their situa- 
tion. They had madę a thorough inspec- 
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tion of the ancient fortress, bad posted 
men, distributmg them at advantageous 
places, and were confident that while the 
fairfy frfentiful supply of ammunition held 
ont, they could repulse an attack. There 
was food enotigh m the chop-boxes to last 
a month. But they had investigated the 
old well minutely. And it had been a 
great disappointment — now almost filled to 
the top with the accunnilations of three 
centuries, its clay sides caved in by the 
torrcntial downpoars of countless rainy 
seasons. 

They had concluded that even if the 
sand and stones could be removed in time, 
there would be smali chance of ńnding 
water. 

“She went dry—^thafs why these niggers 
let her fili up,” Taos had stated con- 
fidentially to Nick at tbeir first inspection, 
“You don’t reckon if they could have got 
water here old Gootama, or whatever his 
name is, would have passed up this here 
fort and built his shebang on the next hill! 
Not much. The old Pmtugoose long-hairs 
that htrrled up this stoopendous edifyce of 
arkitecture knowed what they was a-doin’. 
When the well petered, they slapped their 
old doufale-rig saddles on the best ca3ni3es 
they had in the corral, swung aboard, like 
as not from the off side, hit ’em down the 
hind leg and went skallyhootin’ down the 
barranca for home—where they belonged. 
We wont fipd no water here. But this old 
rock homestead is surę a noble paece of 
Work and does ’em proud. Why, it makes 
the public library in Laramie look like one 
of thfm windbreaks of old ties that hoboes 
shove together in the winter along the U. P. 
tracks. No sirl If fhere was water at the 
bottom of that hole, old Gootama would 
be a-settin’ right here with his yillage built 
around this big shack, enjoyin’ himself 
watchin’ his straw-boss rourid up and lar- 
rup his slaves with a blacksnake.” 

“You may be right,” agreed Nick, “but 
I aint so surę he kept away frtwn here be- 
cause she went dry. There^s a whóle herd 
of superstitions that pester these saddle- 
colored folks. They’ve got to bed ’em 
down and sing ’em to sleep before they 
dare do anything. How do we know— 
maybe the priests or medicine-men 
loaded this place up with ha’nts and 
spooks. Don’t go tryin’ to figurę out why 
a savage does things. I aint what you’d 
cali no shoutin’ optimist on this water busi¬ 
ness myself. But it wont hurt to prospect 
that old hole-in-the-groimd. Itll keep the 
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ł men busy for one thing, and maybe so we 
i can make Mary Leonora believe we’re just 
i one jump from water. She’s the haidesŁ 
1 proposition to lie to, though, I ever en- 
5 counters in all my l 3 Tn’ eiperience—^which 
t covers years, Włsh we had with us an old 
i threadbare raoth-eaten party I once sees 
t locate water with a hazel rod down in 
) Utah! ‘Here she is, boys,’ chirps this old 
! water-witch, when the hazel branch in bis 
5 hand trembles and quivers. ‘Here she is, 
r friends. Sweet water l 3 dn’ right below in 
the bosom of the hills. Drill your hole 
; right here. Science opens up all the se- 
, crets of inother y’earth.’ Them Utah 
; grangers digs and bores mighty confident, 
and surę enough—at fifty feet—they get 
i artesian water!” 

Taos shook his head. 

. “Weil, this aint Utah. And we’re on a 
C bi^ hill here, and there aint a Chinaman’s 
j chance for rain at this time of year. You 
i and me might just as well begin figurin’ 

' on what to do after tomorrow. We can’t 
i get to the bottom of that old well in less 
i than twenty-four hours—if she’s any depth 
. at all. And when we do, and find her as 
: dry as a sagebrush fiat on the Mohave 
5 desert—it’ll be time to move. Then we’!! 
; be up against the iron! It aint possible to 
; fight our way through—there’s too many 
! of ’em; it aint in the cards. It’ll be a case' 
of selectin’ your method of shakin’ hands 
I with the old longbeard with the scythe, 
f thafs all. Stayin’ here or makin’ a run 
j and a big fight—either one, surę suicide.” 

: “Me and you could have a plumb event- 

i ful and erfiilaratin’ time on a push 
. through. Sbort but plenty thrillin’. But” 

: —and the white-haired ^d- head turned, 

I the eyes avoiding those of his companion 
t —“what can we do with Mary Leonora?” 
f 

■ “I BEEN thinking some about that,” 
Taos replied casually, “and I reckon it’s 
i just possible them savages would give a 
lot to have one of us alive. There’s a 
1 chance we might make a deał—fact is, I’ve 
talked to Sallassy and Borama, and they 
i seem to agree. If there aint no water at 
' the bottom of that well,—^and there wont 
be,—I’ll have Sallassy make ’em a big 
1 medicine talk from the wali. I’ll give my- 
I self up, provided they give bostages and 

' agree to let the rest march out safe. 

1 Now don’t get up on your ear! It don’t 
make no difference to me—and Mary 
Leonora wont know nothing about it tiU 
! it’s done.” 
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“If you aint the raggedest old idiotl” 
Nick ejaculated, alartned at the ąuiet de- 
termination in his partner’s face. 

“AU right,” Taos replied easily, “let’s 
have another plan, then. If you can dig up 
a better one—go ahead, let’s hear it.” 

“Why,” Nick snorted, “you can’t make 
no compacts with savages. You ought to 
know better! It wouldn’t hołd ’em no 
morę than a muskrat trap would hołd 
grizzly bears!” 

“Surę. I know that. But youll get 
hostages.” 

“Hostagesl” Another snort of disgust 
“Whafs a coupłe of savages in hock mean 
to that outfit?” 

“Weil—^go ahead.” Taos in his turn was 
indignant. “Come through with a better 
idea.” 

Nick fełł siłent. He knew of no better 
plan. There was no better plan. At łength 
he remarked: 

“Weil, if thafs the best we can figurę 
out when the time comes, we’łł both go. 
Thaflł mean twice the number of hostages.” 

I ATER, as the two stood with Mary Leo- 
nora beside the narrow casement of 
the old keep, the African night fełł sud- 
denły—as if a błack curtain had been 
rung down upon the stage of the worłd. 
Sałłassy had just reported; and now, point- 
ing through the narrow stone aperture, he 
indicated the hundreds of tiny fires spring- 
ing to łight on the hiłłs as the newly ar- 
rived reinforcements prepared to bivouac. 

“It is the camp of Ras Gootama.” 

And as the darkness deepened, the muł- 
titude of fires burned cheeriły in a great 
ring about the ancient fortress. Now and 
then indistinct voices cłose beneath the 
wałłs floated up, and an occasionał war- 
rior at a distance was heard hałłooing 
łoudły. The besiegers were całłing back 
and forth, the tones far-carrying and 
ominous in the vełvety darkness. 

Taos and Nick madę the rounds and ar- 
ranged the plan of defense for the night. 
The men were divided into watches, one 
Shift tó be on duty at a time; sentry-go 
ałong the high wałłs, a period digging and 
working at the old wełł, with two men con- 
stantły on guard at the barricaded en- 
trance. The watch off duty słept near that 
great sałły-port—for this was the point of 
danger. 

Either Taos or Nick would make the 
rounds continuałły throughout the period 
of darkness, and Mary Leonora had in- 


sisted upon standing watch in her turn. No 
attack was anticipated—even natives 
would reałize the foołishness and needłess- 
ness of such sacrifice, knowing that thirst 
was their greatest weapon. They would 
wait calmly, patiently; it would be only a 
matter of two days, and then certain 
yictory. 

But notwithstanding the smali likelihood 
of an assault, Nick and Taos took every 
precaution. Reliable men were stationed 
at important posts. The barricade of fall- 
en roof-timbers that barred the great door- 
way, was strengthened, and it was under- 
stood that the white man on duty should 
pass the greater part of his time, when not 
making rounds upon the high wali, at this 
yulnerable point. 

jWTARY LEONORA, leaning over the 
parapet high above the black earth, 
watched the twinkling fires upon the en- 
circling hilłs with a detached feeling of un- 
belief—almost of wonder. It seemed so 
needless, so unintelligent—so insane even 
—for the members of one race to be thus 
thirsting for the blood of a handful of 
human beings of another breed, principally 
because they were of another race. That 
thought, she realized, might be applied to 
all war—even so-called civilized warfare. 
Oh, if there were a God—a Being who di- 
rected the measured movements of those 
gleaming starry hosts burning in the sky— 
why hadn’t He instilled in the hearts of 
men a little morę of the milk of human 
kindness? Just one touch of the magie 
wand of tolerance—and ^uch ghastly 
tragedies could not happen! Nick had 
been tolerant. That first ^ot had not been 
fired until the circle of spears had begiin 
to draw close. If he had waited ten seconds 
longer, not one of the caravan would have 
had a chance for life. And now, after 
what she had passed through. Mary 
Leonora was supremely grateful for that 
timely shot. Had they allowed her to 
leave the caravan, there was no telling 
what might have been her lot. 

It was hardly conceivable that the 
leader had attempted to take her by force 
for a friendly purpose. But the chief of 
this northern country. Ras Gootama, while 
reported to be a tyrant of the first magni- 
tude, was still said .to be reasonably 
friendly to whites. Then why had he 
ordered his chief to take her by force? 
For she knew the man would never have 
dared to seize her without definite orders 



from his niler. It was a strange thing. 
And now it had dev€loped into a tragic 
thing. 

Mary Leonora did not allow herself to 
think of her mother. That was one train 
of thought feared. She fought it down 
desperately, almost savagely. She was a 
woman—and the cause of their hopeless 
plight. This last responsibility filled her 
wiSi a deep and unutterable feeling of re- 
gret. Nothing she could do would change 
that. But she would not compound it by 
becoming a burden. And she simply would 
not break down. When it came to the last 
few drops of water in the last unemptied 
canteen, she hoped, prayed, for strength 
to resurrect from the wreck of a thlrst- 
tortured mind spirit enough to refuse it, 
womanhood enough to force it upon one 
of the others. 

“At least,” she asked, “grant me courage 
to go out with' the poor satisfaction of 
knowing that I did not accept the last 
merciful drop of water!” Her thoughts, 
she found, were already beginning to turn 
with increasing freąuency upon lakes, run- 
ning streams, cool, sheltered brooks. 

AS the night wore on she felt less in- 
dined than ever to sleep. Taos, and 
Nick in his turn, had urged her to lie down 
upon the cot her tent-boy had set up on 
the stone floor of the great keep. She had 


refused, and they had gone off upon their 
rounds, quiet, compo^, inspiring c(mi- 
fidencse, at least temporarily, in the most 
woe-begone and didjeartened of the men. 

And now, as she stood with a hand rest- 
ing upon the outlandish head of a gatgoyle 
upon the high wali, gazing in abstraction 
into the pitch-black night, a faint noise 
caught her attention. She was on the point 
of calling out to summon Nick or Taos, 
when the sound resolved itself into a Iow, 
urgent whisper. Again die was on the 
point of challenging when she caught the 
word, “Sahib,” guardedly hissed. Could 
this be a friendly voice? A native who 
dared be friendly in a region swarming 
with enemies, in a land two months’ 
journey from another white person? Then 
the wild thought rushed headlong through 
her mind; “Khartuml A detachment of 
Sudani troops—by some miraculous means. 
Butno! That is impossible!” 

“Sahib — Ferengie — w’Ue tnan.” Indis- 
tinctly the cautious native voice floated up 
the wali. Taos was approaching on one of 
his interminable rounds—Mary Leonora 
could hear the click of his heels on the 
stone. She would wait— 

Insistently the Iow whisper came again: 

“Sahib—my sahib, he die!” 

Sahib—that must mean a white man. 

“Who are you?” she called down softly, 
very Iow. 
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“Ali. My sahib who fights the zohon. 
He die.” 

Taos arrived, and Mary Leonora hastily 
whispered her news. Again came the 
voice from below, at great risk of being 
overheard by Ras Gootama’s scouts and 
lookouts, who must be very near in the 
■ darkness; 

“My sahib. He will die. He mus’ not 
die.” 

It was Mary Leonora’s quick intuition 
that connected the name Ali, and the frag- 
mentary voice, with Angus’ Somali gun- 
bearer back in Addis. 

“The sahib, McPherson? He is there 
with you?” 

This time the voice came morę distinctly 
from the blackness below: 

“It is that one. He die from the 
spear.” 

“Come along the wali to the gate, the 
door — this way—” Taos gave the direc- 
tion in the Stygian blackness by whisper- 
ing as he crept along the wali toward the 
stone stairway. Running down, he waited 
behind the timber barricade. 

Presently a scratching sound came from 
the outside. But even as he prepared to 
strike a match behind the shelter of his 
hand, a great commotion broke out upon a 
distant hilltop. Hallooing and calling came 
from the direction of the village, evidently 
ordering the scouts and sentinels nearest the 
old fortress to intercept. 

Between spaces in the barricade Taos 
saw the bent form of a black stooping be- 
neath a clumsy burden, a burden with trail- 
ing arms and legs — a white man! Nick 
came running with the candle lantern, and 
way was madę through the timbers. 

A LI deposited his burden gently on the 
^ Stones of the great hall. He straight- 
ened his back with an effort and stood, 
chest heaving and eyes gleaming like white 
balls in the candlelight. 

“The sahib. He is a veree great sahib. 
He is my sahib who fights the zohon. He 
mus’ not die!” And the Somali glared 
about him at the ring of faces fiercely, cKal- 
lengingly, as if daring anyone to intimate 
that his sahib would die. 

Mary Leonora caught her breath with a 
queer tightening of the heart as she care- 
fully cut away the blood-soaked shirt. A 
great gash, quite evidently the work of a 
spear, pierced the shoulder, just missing the 
lung. The face was chalk-white and the 
eyes were closed, but the heart beat strong 


and steadily. Barring blood-poison, Angus 
would live to laugh at the wound. 

“Your sahib—” Mary Leonora straight- 
ened to face the tali Somali. Tears, unac- 
countably enough, of pure gratitude, stood, 
elear, transparent as shining jewels, among 
the dark lashes. 

“Your master—^who fights the zohon — 
shall not die. I promise—” 

But the lean Somali, without a word 
in answer, turned and disappeared with cat- 
like swiftness through the barricade. He 
had waited only to hear that his sahib would 
recover—and was gonel 

“Weil, if that don’t beat all heli!” Taos 
cried, astonished enough at the man’s en- 
trance with his blood-bathed white burden, 
but utterly dumfounded at his sudden 
disappearance. 

Nick, looking up from his position beside 
Angus, observed: 

“I once seen a fifth ace appear onex- 
pectedly in a poker gamę—but this here 
d/jappearance of the ace of spades has got 
me plumb dazzled!” 

Ali was indeed gone. No reply to their 
repeated hails came from the dark¬ 
ness. The barricade was replaced—for the 
zebanias of Ras Gootama could be heard 
moving closer—to guard against a sórtie. 

“Still—it’s not so queer,” Nick added. 
“He sees a chance to make his get-away 
alone. He couldn’t get through with Mc¬ 
Pherson wounded on his back. He done 
the best he could. You can’t blame him 
for fadin’ away.” And by those words 
Nick Marr did a great but unconscious in- 
justice to one Ali Eisa, Somali gun-bearer, 
who had stuck by his “master in the face of 
many a nerve-shattering charge of trum- 
peting buli elephant and sunęlry hair-hung 
lion encounters. The Somali had stuck, un- 
shaken, in those perilous times—and he 
had no intention of changing his spots now. 


CHAPTER IX 

TN the great keep with its round walls, 
^ narrow slotted Windows and arched 
Gothic ceiling, Angus sat upright on Mary 
Leonora’s cot. His face was flushed and 
feverish, and the blue-gray eyes beneath 
the tangled mop of sandy hair burned with 
an unnatural light. The strong youthful 
constitution was battling with the nervous 
shock of the spear-wound. Day was break- 
ing, and with the coming of the light the 
deathlike coma of the night had passed. 



But the wild, haunted eyes were those o£ 
a creature at bay. The mind struggled 
with the impossible forces of delirium. 

Mary Leonora, Lusy with coffee-pot and 
smali pan over a fire of chips cut from 
ancient wormy timbers, knelt upon the 
stone floor. She was not alarmed. The 
delirium was to be expected from so serious 
a wound. Her medicine-chest, as impor- 
tant in Ąfrica as a rifle, was complete and 
intact. Angus spoke in a weak but Stern 
and implacaWe voice: 

“If your royal dusky Highness,”—^and 
he bowed stiffly from his sitting position 
on the cot,—“will honor me in one of the 
favorite pastimes of my ancestors—single 
combat—I shall be only too haK>y to meet 
you with ąiear or scimitar—mounted or on 
foot—” 

Mary Leonora aK>roached the cot and 
gently pushed the woimded man to the 
paliów. She pressed upton him a sip of 
coffee: it had taken an alarming ąuantity 
of fKecious water from her canteen—water 
that she had resolved to hoard exdusively 
for her buming patient. But Angus would 
not stay down. 

“Cantwell!” he cried wildly. “You shall 
not do this! You shall not set blacks to 
murder whites in a black man’s country!” 

Mary Leonora soothed him with gentle 
words. His eyes closed and she thought 
he slept. But again he sat up. 


“They’ve got my gtms! Ali! Ali!” he 
shouted loudly. “Cut these shammas. 
The old fort! Look out! Take that spear. 
There, now well get through! Jdly 
weapx)ns, spęars, in hand-to-hand fighting. 
Should be used in the trenches. No! He 
got me—through the shoulder. Can’t go — 
farther—loss of blood, my woimd. Go on. 
Leave me, I say. Get—to the fort—do 
what you can for ’em.” A long pause— 
then: “Cantwell is the devil himself. 
Yes, yes,”—soothingly, as if speaking to a 
child, “the shaitan.” And Angus trailed off 
into a mixture of Amharic and Arabie, or- 
dering, directing Ali. , 

After that outburst he lay still for some 
time. The early sun pwured in cheerful 
flood through the narrow casement, gilding 
the op^x)site wali. Mary Leonora watched 
beside the cot, haggard and wom, brood- 
ing upx)n the dead checkmate of their situa- 
tion. What a horrible reality to wake up 
to, she thought, when this poor wounded 
man wins through his delirium. Angus 
muttered. This time his wandering mind 
dwelt upon gentler things. 

“Mary Leonora,” he sald so ąuietly that 
she thought at first the delirium had passed, 
“I would rather have that vision, that pic- 
turę, than a great hall filled with Titiani 
and Rembrandts. A moving picture it is, 
with a backgrotmd of dark, bearded faces. 
Into the scene rides a beautiful girl. Her 
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arm—^what a neat, khaki-clad arm it is— 
is raised aloft. It comes down once, twicel 
Ah, that picture shall hang upon the walls 
at Gleneyre some day—b^ide the row of 
kilted Highlanders with their round shields 
and claymores, their jaiinty, feathered caps 
and their brave motto; ‘Touch not the cat 
but a glove.’ We McPhersons are proud of 
that crest—” 

What a fine, noble sentiment, Mary Leo- 
nora thought: “Touch not the cat but a 
glovet” Take up the glove, the challenge 
of a clansman, man to man, but do not dis- 
turb the cat, the symbol of the fireside 
peace of his home, his women. 

The weak voice trailed on, but now it 
became stem. The herce burning light re- 
turned to the eyes. Angus again sat up. 
Pointing straight at Mary Leonora, he 
spoke, calmly enough, but with a cold and 
deadly precision. 

“There is another thing. Ras Gootama. 
If you so much as harm one hair of that 
sunny head, I’ll hunt you down and kill 
you—so help me God—^with these two bare 
hands.” 

The wounded man lapsed into silence. 
His eyes closed. At last he slept. Mary 
Leonora tiptoed to the window. The Afri- 
can sun was now beginning its day’s march 
toward the zenith. Mountain and plain 
were smiling up at her, bathed in the early 
light, and a flock of wild pigeons hurtled 
past the casement, hastening to a far ren- 
dezvous. The near-by hills were peaceful 
and silent; the countryside lay day-dream- 
ing, fresh. beautiful as a mighty canvas by 
Millet. And she thought of the old knights 
in armor who had stood, at that same win¬ 
dow three centuries before, and gazed upon 
that smiling scene. 

But now upon the far hills she could see 
a mighty host scattered about in groups— 
waiting: waiting for their deadly ally, 
thirst, to conąuer for them. She shud- 
dered. There were so many, so very 
many spears flashing upon those distant 
hilltops! It was hopeless—and Angus Mc- 
Pherson must wake up to this impossible 
situation, worse than any in his deliriuml 

■yjr/HILE she stood brooding upon the 
sheer cruelty of such an awakening, 
Nick Marr entered the room. His felt hat 
was cocked at its usual precarious angle. 
His high-heeled boots hit the stone floor 
with brisk confidence. He glanced at the 
cot, jerked a thumb in that direction and 
whispered: 


“How’s the McPherson makin’ it?” And 
in answer to her carefully nodded assur- 
ance, he went on; “He’s a way-up good 
cowboy. Can’t figurę out what he was 
doin’ in this neck of the woods, but he aint 
here for his health—you can bet a stack 
on that. Had a powerful nm-in with old 
Gootama himself, from his ravin’ talk last 
night when me and Taos carried him up 
here. Wanted to fight us—dignified as a 
prairie-dog—ca’mly throws a challenge at 
Taos, callin’ him Ras Gootama. Me and 
Taos is plannin’ to take that boy home 

with us.But what I come to tell 

you—there’s a band of savages, dozen or 
so, comin’ toward the wali on the other 
side—and they’re totin’ a white flag! 
Where these greasers ever learnt about a 
flag of truce surę beats me! Looks like a 
white man with ’em too.” 

Angus stirred; then, throwing aside the 
blanket, he suddenly sat up and demanded 
sternly; 

“Do you know anything about the Plu- 
tonian persecutions and the secret sp)ecifica- 
tions of the Spanish Inąuisition? Such 
pastimes as martyrdom, impalement, the 
Wheel, the rack, keel-hauling and the basti- 
nado are new to you, aint they? Weil, 
you’ll learn something!” 

Nick, abashed, withdrew. Mary Leonora 
quieted her patient, smoothing his tousled 
hair, and placed the precious but half- 
empty canteen to his lips. And under her 
ministration he settled down into a calm 
sleep. 

In a few nioments, Nick was back, his 
face wearing an ezpression of mingled won- 
der and astonishment. 

“Come here. Mary Leonora. There’s a 
white man down in the hall—come in under 
the flag of truce. Says he wónt talk to no 
one but you! Seems to know you. I can’t 
make it out!” 

Mary Leonora, completely at a loss to 
account for this strange development, de- 
scended the fiat stone steps. There, in the 
middle of the vaulted hallway, surrounded 
by the caravan men with Taos waiting, 
iron-visaged, beside him, stood a tali, pow- 
erfully built man in neat, well-fitting tropi- 
cal clothes, a clean white sun-helmet in his 
hand. 

She stopped on the stairs, unable to be- 
lieve her eyes. 

“Floyd Rankin! Cousin Floyd!” the 
words came almost without her knowledge. 

“ WeH, Mary Leonora! I suppose by this 
time you’ve had enough.” 
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MICK and Taos both looked sharply at 
the domineering features, which borę a 
strange mbcture of triumph, ruthlessness 
and fawning gallantry. Mary Leonora with 
an effort recovered her presence of mind. 

“What are you doing here? CHi, I see! 
You followed us. And now—” 

“And now,” he interrupted, with an air 
of businesslike determination, “I’ll take 
you out of this. Your men, and these two 
outlaws”—^he indicated Taos and Nick 
with a motion of disgust—“will have to 
settle with Ras Gootama. You are to be 
under my protection. Ras Gootama and I 
are the best of friends—^in fact, ailies.” 

“So it was you who urged him to this at- 
tack!” She saw to the bottom of the thing 
in a flash. “It’s your doing, is it? What a 
monstrous thing!” 

“Have you ever known me fail to get 
what I set out for?”—thrusting his chin 
forward. “I don’t think you have. And 
you may remember that I madę up my 
mind about you some time ago. I think I 
told you once that you’d have to come 
round sopner or later. You’ve put me to 
all this trouble so now you’ll come without 
benefit of clergy. Unless I get maudlin and 
have one of Gootama’s soH^led priests do 
the honors, which isn’t likely.” 

“Floyd Rankin!” Mary Leonora stood 
straight and slim as a young eucalyptus 
tree. Neither Taos or Nick had ever seen 
such deep disgust, such withering scorn as 
showed in her pale face. 

“Floyd Rankin, although by accident of 
birth you happen to be my cousin, you are 
the lowest being, the most debased form 
of life, it has ever been my misfortune to 
meet.” She tumed, her smali head held 
high, her back rigid. Taos Linley, with 
murder in his eyes, stepped before the im- 
maculately arrayed and unmoved object: 

“I’ve killed men before—^when I had to,” 
he observed. “But they always had an even 
break or b^tter. I’ve killed rattlesnakes for 
pleasure; they didn’t get a chance. But 
just because you’ve got hands and feet and 
a face, ni forget your rattlesnake’s heart 
and treat you like a human. Nick! ”—and 
Taos whirled on his partner. “Pass him 
your guni” 

lyiARY LEONORA flew to the old cow- 
boy, and. reaching up, took his lined 
face between her hands, pulling the white 
head down. With a sob that seemed to 
wrench her slim body, she buried her face 
in the stubble of that brown-parchment 
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cheek. But quickly she pushed herself 
away and took control of the situation: 

“There will be no dueling—^no gun-play. 
This—thing—came here under a flag of 
truce. He must go back the same way. 
We are almost at the end of the tether, and 
when we—we go out, there must be noth- 
ing approaching murder upon our hands—” 

“But—Mary Leonora!” Taos broke in, 
“he gets an even break. Kings can’t ask 
no piorę. Thafs fair enough, white flag 
or no white flag!” 

“Taos and Nick,”—she spoke with quiet 
determination, irrevocably, but with a notę 
of deep tenderness in her voice that stilled 
them instantly,—^“an idea has just come to 
me. I brought you into,this—Uiis unhapipy 
business. And I’ll see you out of it.” Her 
smali features were illumined by a light 
from within. She stood calm and com- 
posed as the very stones of the wali, but 
the heart within her was like a dead thing. 

“I will go with Floyd Rankin—under one 
condition; that the caravan be allowed to 
march out—out of this terrible country, 
unmolested, in safety. There must be guar- 
antees—^hostages—and—” 

A voice, weak but arresting in its elear 
decisiveness, came from the stairs. Angus 
MePherson, his delirium gone, his shoulder 
bound with a cloth that ^owed a blotched 
stain, stood, half-clad, leaning for support 
against the stones of the wali on the upper 
landing; 

“Miss Rankin—^just a word. I have 
trekked with that man for two months.” 
He pointed a bloody finger across the big 
hall at the man who had been Cantwell. 
“I know him, rather too well. I know 
natives—and I know Ras Gootairia. You 
must not make that sacrifice. I swear to 
you it would be worse than useless—and 
for you, infinitely worse than a clean 
death!” 

And before Mary Leonora could answer, 
Taos silently pointed to the opening in 
the barricade. 

Fląyd Rankin bowed ironically to 
Angus high above on the landing, spread 
hands in a gesture of nnock resignation, a 
motion that was meant to indicate: “I 
have done all I can for you. The rest 
must be upon your own heads.” Taos 
took his arm without hastę but in a grip 
that was almost disabling, and led him 
through the barricade. Once outside, Ran¬ 
kin turned and addressed the cowboy with 
great composure Jiut with upcurling lip of 
scorn ful triumph: 
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“Just for your Information, I might 
mention that I have a machine-gun, 
plenty of ammunition and ten thousand 
spearmen at my disposal. Perhaps you 
optimists believe in miracles. Weil— 
figurę a way out—if you can!” And he 
was gone. 

“That man,” remarked Taos, speaking 
to himself in surprised but hojjefully in- 
terested tones, “has given me something to 
look forward to! The pleasure of killin’ 
him—and thafs surę one chore that wont 
be overlookedI” 

CLOWLY the day passed, leaden-footed. 

The smali storę of water that some of 
the men had happened to have in their 
waterbags when tLe attack developed, was 
gone. Not morę than an inch remained in 
Mary Leonora’s canteen. And this she was 
resolved should go to Angus. But his de¬ 
lirium had left him as suddenly as it had 
come, left him clear-headed. And now that 
he knew what he was doing, he steadfastly 
refused to taste it, 

After a talk with Angus, while Mary 
Leonora slept, Taos and Nick had re- 
nounced their former idea of giving them- 
selves up. 

“It’s no use,” Angus had said, “—^just 
weaken the party. Agreements, hostages, 
would mean nothing to these people. And 
furthermore—just between us—Ras Goo- 
tama is the bearded old sportsman that 
Mary Leonora flayed so charmingly with 
her riding-crop in Addis.” 

“Great snakesl” And Taos laughed 
mirthlessly, with lips already cracked and 
blistered. “Weil, I reckon it would be 
jumpin’ into a tarantula’s nest to walk into 
that camp! Hostages? Why, he’d no 
sooner let her or any one of us get away 
than he’d chop off his right arml” 

“No,” Angus continued. “I don’t see any- 
thing for it but to march out with colors 
flying, as it were, fight till they cut us down 
—^have as good a time as we can while the 
show lasts. It’s one of those unpleasant 
last-resort affairs—thin red linę—Birken- 
head drill—sort of thing. Rotten outlook. 
And it’s got to be tomorrow. Can’t last 
another day. But as for Cousin Floyd’s 
machine-gun, don’t bother about that. 
It’s out of commission. Here are a few 
gadgets—parts of its essential guts—that 
I brought along as souvenirs.” And 
Angus took from the pocket of his khaki 
trousers on the wali three smali metal parts 
of the mechanism. “It might have been 


better,” he added dubiously, “to have left 
the machine-gun intact. It can’t make any 
difference in the outcome with that host 
of warriors, and somehow I fancy bullets 
morę than spears—but I may be a bit 
prejudiced after this stab in the shoulder. 
Funny I don’t remember much about it. 
Seems to me I got the author of this 
wound with a spear I picked up—but Ali 
may have knifed him. By the way, I don’t 
understand that Somali. Didn’t think he’d 
leave as you say he did. Can’t imderstand 
it.” 

The day drew to a close and the early 
part of the night passed uneventfully. But 
the caravan men were now almost without 
hope and refused to be cheered by Nick 
and Taos as those two indefatigable ones 
passed, making the rounds. The squad at 
the old well dug feyerishly off and on, by 
fits and starts. It was a futile task, and 
they knew it; but hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and they roused from 
lethargy now and again to attack the dry 
clay in desperation. 

Mary Leonora had retired to a bed pre- 
pared for her in a guard-room just beyond 
the great round keep where Angus lay 
wounded upon her own cot. She slept 
fitfully. 

A little after midnight Angus, broad 
awake from the pain of his healing wound, 
heard a mufiled commotion below in the 
main hall. A timber of the barricade fell 
to the floor. He started to his feet, seiz- 
ing one of Nięk’s rifles that leaned against 
the wali in a comer—expecting momen- 
tarily to hear a wild shout of alarm. In- 
stead, Yoices in argument came up the 
stairway, and presently the sound of boots 
approaching along the corri^dor. Angus 
sat down weakly upon the cot, leaning the 
heavy gun against the wali. The ancient 
door of the keep, in ruins upon its decayed 
and rusted hinges, swung open. In strode 
Nick, followed by Ali. 

“Your Somali wouldn’t take no for an 
ansvyer. I told him you were havin’ your- 
self a snooze but he was bound he’d see you 
right now. He came scratchin’ at the bar¬ 
ricade same as last night when he brung 
you in.” 

A NGUS lit the candle lantern that Mary 
Leonora had placed on the floor be- .. 
side the cot. The dim light revealed Ali 
grinning happily, his perfect teeth gleam- 
ing like Nory, his white eyeballs shining. 
Distorted shadows coursed upon the oppo- 
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site wali like monstrous dream-figures. 
The Somali was plastered with dried mud; 
and the khaki suit—an old one discarded 
by his master—^was in rents and tatters. 
Dangling from one hand was his water- 
gourd; and over his shoulder was a goat- 
skin sack knotted with a rawhide cord. He 
handed the fuli gourd to Angus, stepped 


print. “What are you hoarding so care- 
fully in that goatskin?” And then aside 
to Nick: “Fresh meat for the wounded, 
most likely—stolen from the village.” 

Ali slung the skin bundle from his shoul¬ 
der. He fumbled clumsily with the tie- 
string, gave it up, whipped out his curved 
knife,—Angus saw that it was covered 
with dry and caked blood,—cut the string 
with a quick slash. And—out upon the 
stone floor rolled the head that Angus had 
thought resembled the profile on an ancient 
Roman coin—the bald and shining patri- 
cian head of Floyd Rankin! 

Angus stared, thunderstruck! Nick 



back and stood at attention. Angus 
smiled at the torn and muddy sight. 

“I knew you’d pop up, Ali. This water 
will be useful. You’ve done many things 
for me in three years—things that any 
sahib might be proud to have his gun- 
bearer do. But this is the best of them 
all. I shall not forget.” 

The Somali’s eyes gleamed with satis- 
faction. This was great praise from one 
so guarded in his disposal of praise—from 
this quiet gaytah, the master who fought 
the elephant and the lion. But Ali was 
bursting with news. And this he would not 
mention until his master asked the direct 
question. He stood waiting. 

“All right. Out with it,” said Angus, 
who read the gun-bearer like so much 


started forward—and/ then Angus dimly, 
through shocked nerves, heard the Somii 
speaking—and vaguely he knew that Ali 
was quoting him, word for word, in a par- 
roty sing-song that was like a religious 
chant: 

“He is a very strong shaitan, kujanoo 
and powerful. So strong is this shaitan 
that sometimes, when he enters a person’s 
heart—that person must be killed, as we 
kill the jeeb, the spotted hyeną.” 


CHAPTER X 

A STRONG night wind was blowing. 
^ Sudden flaws whipped through the 
slotted casement, and the candle in the 
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camp-lantern on the stone floor guttered 
and flickered, now burning brighUy, now 
leaving the vaulted keep almost in 
darkness. 

Angus, with a visible effort, pulled him- 
self together. That sudden spectacle had 
been the most shocking sight he had ever 
beheld. The grotesąue, eccentric bumping 
roli of the marble-white bald' head, the al¬ 
most droll expression of the clean-shaven 
features, the eyes—Mary Leonora must be 
spared the needless horror of that ghastly 
exhibit! 

“Take that—thing—outi Out of sight— 
at once!” 

The Somali, surprised and disappointed, 
lifted the ivory-white object with both 
hands and placed it dejectedly in the cen¬ 
ter of the goatskin. Angus explained, 
speaking in a jargon of Amharic, Arabie 
, and English: 

“Ali, this is the greatest of all yoiu- 
deeds. It is a mighty seryice to me, to 
these other Ferengies—yes, and to the 
World in generał! But the Ferengi lady, 
she may come. She must not see this thing. 
Take it away ąuickly!” 

"Y^RAPPING his bundle with great care, 
Ali swung it again to his shoulder. 
Strange indeed were the ways of Ferengies! 
The head was clean. There was no blood, 
for he had washed it carefully at the creek 
below the yilłage. And in spite of that 
they wouldn’t have it around. But the 
deed had been aj^oyed. That was 
enough. He tumed to obey; and Mary 
Leonora, eyes heayy with sleep, blinking 
in the candle-light, appeared in the door- 
way. She hurried to the side of Angus’ 
cot, apparently without seeing anyone else 
in the room. 

“Oh, thank God! It was a dream!” A 
^le hand was at her throat, fearfully. 
“My neryes, oyerwrought—but I thought 
you were in great pain. I must haye 
dreamed that your wound opened. There 
was blood—oh, it was horriWe.” Angus 
took her hand grayely, and held it in a 
reassuring grip as he would the smali hand 
of a frightened child. She became aware 
of the others for the first time, grew con- 
scious of her appearance, hair falling in 
disordered wayes to her waist—turned, con- 
fused to retreat. But Angus retained her 
hand in a firm and apparently unending 
grip—and just then Borama and Sallassy 
Tushed pell-mell into the keep, hands filled 
with yellow metal rings. 


“These we have found in the well! Oh, 
there is many mule-loads! It is goldl” 

^ICK and Taos and Mary Leonora 
^ ’ stared błankly at each other. Not one 
of the three had so much as giyen a thought 
to the treasure—“gold suffident to purchase 
the one halfe of the world”—sińce the de- 
yelopment of hostilities. The object of 
their ill-fated expedition had not recurred 
to them after the swift and tragic happen- 
ings of the past two days. And now as they 
saw the two men holding handfuls of yel¬ 
low rings—rings of soft, beaten gold some 
three inches in diameter, they had no 
feeling of elation, showed no sign of 
enthusiasm. 

“Probably pure gold,” Angus stated, only 
mildly interested. “Placer gold beaten into 
this conyenient shape. Almost the identi- 
cal size that old Ras Tessayah in Addis 
gaye me for the iyory from my last trek. 
Abyssinian chiefs, if they haye any gold, 
always keep it in this handy size, it seems 
—worth something like ten pounds sterling 
each.” 

Nonę of the four so much as reached out 
a hand to examine the find. Mary Leo¬ 
nora obseryed sleepily: “I neyer expected 
to see gold—a great treasure—so casually 
treated. We’ye nonę of us.the slightest in- 
terest in the stuff.” And before She could 
ask the ąuestion that was uppermost in 
eyeryone’s mind, and receiye the disheart- 
ening answer from Sallassy, Taos spoke: 

“You men get back and keep after that 
water, pronto. You’re almost to the bot- 
tom now. By morning you’ll surę hit her. 
No, don’t stop to explain nothin’.” He 
shut them off hastily and pushed the two 
toward the door: “Now tie into it!” 

“W’at shall we do 'wi-ith the gold? 
There is much—oh, yeree much—and it is 
mos’ heayy.” 

“Oh, throw it out, like you do the rest 
of the dirt and sand. We don’t giye a 
damn what you do with it. But keep after 
that water.” 

Mary Leonora smiled wanly with lips 
dry and cracked. Angus, releasing her 
hand, reached down and lifted the water- 
gourd frojn the floor. 

“Ali brought this in tonight. You must 
take a big drink now and sleep till mom- 
ing. We are studying out a pJan—” 

She raised the gourd to her lips, obe- 
diently, like a child, drank sparingly and 
passed through the door, back to her own 
room. That smali drink had been like 
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a touch of heaven to her water-craving 
tissues. She lay awćike on the camp cot, 
it seemed, for hours. Her thoughts jumped 
from one thing to another with the most 
untiring rapidity. The powerful and 
menacing figurę of Floyd Rankin rosę ever 
before her tortured mind, relentless, ruth- 
less as thirst, indomitable, unescapable; 
loathsome as her childhood idea of Satan 
himseli. She thought too of the golden 
treasure lying at the bottom of the well 
and now being thrown aside unnoticed, un- 
wanted, in the desperate searth for water. 
The gold was even hateful, for its weight 
increased the difficulty of digging. And she 
remembered with a kind of wondering 
disgust that human beings had, sińce the 
dawn of history, fought, murdered, stolen 
and committed the most unthinkable 
atrocities for a handful' of that bright 
metali 

She herself had brought Nick and Taos, 
those faithful, undaunt^ old souls, out here 
to die the most horrible of deaths—for 
gold. And Angus,—she hadn’t yet talked 
with him about his reasons for being in this 
part of the country,—but she had an in- 
stinctive feeling that she was the cause, 
directly or indirectly. Those things borę 
down in an almost overpowering load upon 
her conscience. The fact that she had 
come seeking the gold for a fine, humani- 
tarian purpose failed utterly to relieve her 

mind in its present pitiful condition. 

Mercifully, she fell into a deep sleep, 

' I 'HE rising sun was shining through the 

narrow port when she awoke. A single 
long beam struck athAyart the blanket on 
her cot. Wild pigeons were hurtling by on 
whistling wings; and the sound, Corning in 
through the window spoke of p)eace, con- 
tentment and the healing sympathy of na¬ 
turę. It was some moments before the fuli 
realization of where she was came to her, 
and then she prayed fervently again for 
strength, for self-control, fingering the 
blanket nervelessly, hopelessly. 

This would be the last day. The miracle, 
if it were to happen at all, must come to- 
day. Tomorrow she would not be here 
to greet that sun shining in through the 
casement, so jovially unconcerned. 

She traced with duli finger the outline 
of its narrow path across the blanket. 
Its red light fell upon her hand in broken 
streak. The pale skin apjjeared, in that 
early glow, to be mottled and spotted, as if 
marked with the red blotches of disease. 


With a stiff, sudden motion Mary Leo- 
nora sat bolt upright, her eyes staring down 
at the hand. 

“Angus! Nickl Taosl” The ery was 
wildly hysterical. 

Nick and Taos, fully dressed, and 
Angus—as he had leaped from his cot, 
startled at the ery, his arm in its sling, 
shoulder in its bandage — rushed into the 
room. Mary Leonora knew vaguely that 
they had not slept, that a council of war 
had been going on through the night. 

“A way out! I’ve got it! I’vegotit!” 
Her ery rosę triumphantly, a paean of 
praise, inspiriting as a glimpse into the 
fabled fields of Elysium. The smali hands 
beat the blanket lustily in an excess of un- 
controllable eagerness. Her face was glow- 
ing. An eestasy of sheer joy bumed in her 
eyes; and then — as they watched, wonder¬ 
ing—a thought, a remembrance, entered 
her mind that smothered all that glory, as 
the flame of a candle dies when it burns 
helplessly to the end. Her whole body 
seemed to shrink in upon itself as if the 
spirit were fading in death. Angus thought 
he had never witnessed anything so pitiful 
in all the days of his life: that swift descent 
from the heights, the very peaks of para- 
dise', to the dark and haunted caverns of 
despair. 

Angus stepped swiftly to her side and 
kneeling upon the stone floor, took the 
disheveled head in his arm and buried it 
tightly, protectingly, in his uninjured 
shoulder. A white bare arm went round 
his neck desperately, clinging with a force 
that sent a twinge of pain through the 
spear wound. 

The two old cowboys looked at each other 
blankly — ^and discreetly tiptoed baekward 
from the room. ' 

TT was long before Mary Leonora lifted 
^ her head. 

“That, I think,” she said, “would have 
broken — my heart — if you had not—come 
to my reseue.” 

“What was it? Oh, but let’s not talk 
about it, whatever it was. Mary Leonora, 
I want you to know — if anything happens 
to us, — that I — I have loved you sińce — ” 
Angus blundered through the first speech 
of its kind he had ever attempted. The 
words were old and worn threadbare in the 
ancient life of the English tongue, but were 
so filled with tendemess and so vitally in- 
teresting to two persons that what he said 
is nobody else’s business at all. And at the 
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end, Mary Leonora’s head went back to his 
uninjured shoulder, where it remained for a 
long time. 

When she looked up, there were tears, of 
what, for want of a better word, we may 
cali ^ 3 niess, upon ber lashes. 

“I thought,” she said, smiling bravely, 
“that I had solved our problem. Oh, what 
a beautiful plan it was! I could hardly 
speak, it was so glorious. And then I re- 
membered Floyd Rankinl My plan wont 
Work with Floyd out there, you see—and 
when I realized it was all to no purpose, I 
think my heart almost stopped forever. I 
can’t tell you—” 

Angus straightened, keen as a hound on 
the scent. 

She continued: “I can’t tell you how ut- 
terly desolate that thought left me. The 
bottom dropped out of the world—for 
Floyd would see through it in a minutę. 
You see, they wouldn’t dare to come near 
enough to use their spears, and I pictured 
us marching out, striking terror to those 
savages. And then the thought of Floyd 
overturned my beautiful ship, and—” But 
as she gave her plan in detail, Angus leaped 
to his feet. His deep shout, victorious, 
booming through those ancient halls, 
brought Nick and Taos on the run. 

“Gentlemenl” He looked ten years 
younger, strangely boyish, while at the 
same time a calm dignity surroundftd him 
even in his disheveled condition. 

“Gentlemen, I have the honor of pre- 
senting to you my futurę wife.” 

'T'HE two white-haired men stopped in the 
^ doorway, haggard and worn from lack 
of sleep and water. They looked at first 
uncomprehending from one to the other. 

“Many happy returns of the day!” Taos 
muttered formally after an interyal. And 
Nick almost blurted: 

“When and where do you plan to puli off 
them highly important matrimoni^ fan- 
dangoes, if I may inąuire?” He just caught 
himself in time and coughed raucously 
instead. 

Angus was almost bursting with the 
knowledge that he possessed. 

“Gentlemen, we are about to issue forth 
from this sainted castle. We are about to 
sally out into God’s blinkin’ sunshine and 
twist the taił of one Ras Gootama, savage 
potentate. Mary Leonora has just con- 
tributed the bralns, the how. And you and 
I, Taos and Nick, will follow her plan to 
the letter; for”—and he turned and looked 
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down upon Mary Leonora—Floyd Rankin 
is dead—unmistakably, undoubtedly and 
very intentionally—killed. Ali—saw him 
dead. There can be absolutely no mistake 
about it—” 

“Oh, thank God!” And at that ery all 
the eagerness returned to her face. Again 
the smali hands beat the blanket. 

“Out! Everyonel While I dress!” She 
waved them from the room, her face radiant 
with the glow they had watched die there 
a short time before. She asked no de- 
tails of Floyd Rankin’s death. The very 
mention of his name was abhorrent to her, 
and they volunteered no information, but 
withdrew, Angus explaining, answering the 
rapid-fire ąuestions of the two cowboys in 
joyous and confident enthusiasm. 

CALLASSY was summoned; and he in 
^ turn called the men. Angus spoke to 
them, lined up aroimd the wali of the 
yaulted keep, praising their steadfastness, 
complimenting them sincerely upon their 
uncomplaining devotion. He went on to 
explain that a frfan had been evolved, a 
stratagem which, if they did their parts 
faithfully, would give them their one and 
only chance for life. He went into the plan 
in detail, emphasizing this point, stressing 
that. And when the fuli import of the idea 
registered, they raised such a clamor of 
wild rejoicing that two smali bats, hanging 
from crannies in the arched ceiłing, let go 
and zigzagged about the room, bewildered 
and panic-stricken. 

Ali, swelling with pride in his mastęr, 
stilled the noise by scomfully remarking: 

“Me, I know all the time gaytah will find 
the way. When gaytah is ready to go any- 
where, he goes. His god is strong. The 
skaitan is dead. It is nothing for gaytah 
to fool these savagesl” 

Angus silenced him. 

“Ali, you are a bit off your bean, old top. 
This plan is the work of the lady—the 
Ferengi sitt —who has morę magie at work 
in her head than a hundred men rolled into 
one.” 

Following the instructions of Angus, Ali 
jumped into action. Seizing the medicine 
chest, he pulled it from beneath the cot. 
Tearing loose the canvas cover, he scratched 
open the tin lid with clawlike fingers. The 
most startling flow of Arabie and Somali 
oaths fell from his lips in a steady stream. 
He shoved, pulled and euffed the slower 
men about in a frenzy of hastę, bossing and 
explaining the wishes of his master. 
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Borama, slow, faithful, methodical, did 
his part efficiently, crooning under his 
breath in a Iow, purring singsong that was 
like the mewing of a great cat. 

Angus, who understood best the ilative 
mind, acted as stage manager. Nick and 
Taos gleefully, with many strange oaths, 
superintended the scene-shifting. Mary 
Leonora, dressed for the trail, came in, and 
sitting on the floor in a comer out of the 
way, suggested, criticized, approved, as 
shali ever be an author’s God-given right 
when his play is rehearsed. 

Never was stage morę carefully set. 
Never in the history of the drama were 
actors morę meticulously instructed in their 


abusing Nick to save his own face—a 
twinkle in his bloodshot eyes. 

“You’re a fine old specimen of human 
zoology! Here I herd you halfway round 
the World by railroad, steamboat and 
jackass, to Prester John’s old stampin’ 
ground, just to declare a dividend on the 
spoils and I find you potterin’ around in 



parts. This was to be a one-act play—a 
single scene upon which would depend the 
life of every human being in that ancient 
castle. If it “went over” with its savage 
audience, it would be a comedy, a glorious 
immortal farce. If failure attended the 
first and only performance, it would auto- 
matically change to a gruesome tragedy— 
the end of the world for that little 
company! 

When all was in readiness, Borama was 
ordered to see to the mule-packing, in an- 
ticipation of a speedy exit from the great 
sally-port. 

“But what,” he inąuired, mildly sur- 
prised, “will the sahibs do with the goldj”’ 

Mary Leonora broke into peals of laugh- 
ter. Angus roared and slapped his leg with 
his good hand. Taos straightway fell to 


private theatricals like a pinto clown. ‘Gold 
sufficient to purchase/the one-halfe of the 
world’ kickin’ around loose under your old 
moccasins plumb overlooked and forgot in 
your impresario stage revels. Aint you 
ashamed? Mr. Marr, would you kindly 
prance down with this here faithful mule- 
skinner and inoculate his cogitations with 
the idea of loadin’ all that eighteen-carat 
swag them porę mules can pack? That is, 
if such labors wont interfere too much with 
your soobrette ambitions!” 

A SHORT time thereafter, Sallassy 
^ mounted the wali above the wide sally- 
port. Carefully coached, he madę a most 
heartrending harangue. His words were re- 
peated, relayed by Ras Gootama’s scouts 
and sentries from their places of conceal- 
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ment near the castle. Angus, watching 
through Mary Leonora’s binoculars, could 
see a crowd gather upon a far hilltop. A 
black-bearded Abyssinian on a mule sat 
proudly in the center and remained calmly 
iistening throughout the speech. Angus 
knew from the great concourse of warriors 
surrounding him that this wouM be Ras 
Gootama himself. Sallassy moumfully 
shouted his woes in Amharic: 

“These words are the words of my 
Ferengies. We are without water. Our 
bones are dry as dust within us.” Angus, 
standing at the casement, muttered: “And 
thafs no joke, either.” Sallassy went on: 

“AU wiU soon die. We have fought the 
great Ras Gootama, and we have been 
beaten. We are ready to surrender. If Ras 
Gootama will send one of his chiefs, we will 
talk. Perhaps Ras Gootama wiU permit 
some of us to march out safely if others 
give themselves up alive for the pleasure 
and entertainment of the great Ras. It is 
all we can do.” 

With ncrves at the breaking-point, Angus 
watched the great crowd upon the hill. 
This was the weakest link in the stsategic 
Chain. If Ras Gootama refused to treat— 

Angus tumed, a look of infinite relief 
shining in his face. He permitted himself 
to breathe naturally for the first time in 
many agonizing seconds. His voice was 
calm, vibrating with confidence: 

“Just as I hoped. Here come a chief and 
two retainersl Thank God for Ras Goo- 
tama’s double-dealing propensities. This 
chief will be instructed to promise immu- 
nity to half the caravan if the other half 
gives up and marches out first. The idea 
being, of course, to divide us. Then all 
could—and would—be butchered without a 
moment’s hesitation.” 

Mary Leonora could not control the 
trembling that seized Upon her limbs. 
There were so many things that might yet 
go wrong! But the touch of Angus’ unin- 
jured arm about her shoulders and the sight 
of his bronzed face, cool, steady as the hills, 
smiling down, brought the color to her 
cheeks as it rous^ the courage within her. 

INDISTINCTLY, with the naked eye, 

could be seen three men descending the 
far hill. Deliberately they stalked through 
the grass and began climbing the slope to 
the ancient fortress. 

“Them three ignoramuses is due for the 
shock of their lives when they get here,” 
Taos remarked. 


And Nick returned: “They’re comin’ in 
a heap slower than they'11 go out!” 

It seemed an hour to the watchers on the 
walls before the three, an old chief iń black 
burnous and white pantaloons, with two 
ąlmost naked spear-carrying retainers, 
reached the barricaded entrance. And dur- 
ing that period the mighty force surround¬ 
ing Ras Gootama stood outlined upon the 
hilltop. To the north, east and west other 
groups watched—silently, expectantly; a 
ring of ^ars around the ancient castle. 

At the barricade Angus and Sallassy 
stood waiting. The three were admitted. 
In the great stone hall where generations 
before, had stood men-at-arms, arąuebusiers 
and mailed knights of Portugal, Angus ad- 
dressed the envoys. He spoke slowly in his 
limited Amharic in tones of quiet hope- 
lessness: 

“Come. We will show you the condition 
—rthe terrible condition—of our party.” 

The chief madę no reply. He was the 
soul of cold hautem. Angus led the way 
up the stone stairs, Sallassy, the chief and 
his retainers following. The group tra- 
versed the corridor in stately silence. 
Angus’ heels striking the stone floor madę 
the only sound. At the closed door of the 
old keep Angus paused. He turned im- 
pressively; a great sadness and pity for his 
companions shone in his face: 

“The favorite chief of Ras Gootama will 
now see a most harrowing sight—” With 
the words he pushed open the decrepit 
door. The t^arty stepped through, and Sał- 
lassy closed it behind; the ancient hinges, . 
rusted almost to nothing, protesting 
shrilly. 

Ras Gootama’s barbarian envoy gazed 
with satisfaction. He saw two white men 
and a white woman lolling Weakly on the 
floor wrapped in blankets; faces blotched 
and disfigured with dark, livid spots, eyes 
vacant, staring at the opposite wali. Two 
caravan men lay rolled in blankets in 
another comer, unmoving, eyes fixed in a 
trancelike gazę upon the vaulted ceiling. 
The chief, a sudden, disąuieting suspicion 
entering his mind, drew back toward the 
door. Angus spoke gentfy, innocently: 

“You see, \te cfannot fight the warriors 
of Ras Gootama—and at the same time 
the ravages of the deadly pestilence— 
smallpox! Even Ferengies cannot do—” 

But a yell of terror split the air, as Ras 
Gootama’s envoy clawed at the door in an 
ecstasy of fear. He was in the same smali 
room with the dreaded scourge of all savage 



races—the unseen terror that stalks by day 
and by night wiping out whole villages 
wherever it fastens with its mysterious in- 
visible fangsl He wanted only to get out. 

A moment later the three emissaries were 
flying down the stone stairs and out through 
the barricade. 

■yAOS yawned, stretching his arms aloft, 

rising to his feet. 

“Ho, hum! And to think that a little 
iodine mixed with a few brains—^yourn, 
Mary Leonora—hath pwwer to soothe the 
savage breastl I’ve heard that the pen is 
a whole lot mightier than the tomahawk, 
but I never had no idea a dab of iodine 
could whip ten thousand spears!” 

“Taos, did you get that screech he let 
out?” said Nick with great interest and ad- 
miration, springing to his feet and peering 
through the narrow casement. “Old Gero- 
nimo himself couldn’t beat that. What a 
jim-dandy yelp to drive cattle with! There 
he goes, on a high-tailed lope—like a Siwash 
racin’ to a dog-feast!” 

Angus and Mary Leonora took turns 
watching through the glass. They saw the 
three envoys plowing through the long 
grass, stumbling and blundering down the 
slop)e in p>anic-stricken hastę, and they 
watched the trio fighting their way des- 
perately up the side of the far hill, by this 
time laboring for breath. They saw the 
old man, his burnous flying in the wind, 
burst through the ring of )varriors surround- 


ing Ras Gootama, now dismounted. Angus, 
holding the glass, could see that potentate 
step forward to meet his envoy and to know 
the reason for such undignified hastę. With 
the glass to his eyes Angus called over his 
shoulder: 

“There! Our late friend has arrived. 
He flops down, head to the ground at 

Gootama’s feet.What! Weil, I’m 

damned — I never expected that — even from 
such a savage! The cowardly butcher! 
The—” 

“What is it, Angus? What did he do? 
Tell us—qmck!” Mary Leonora tugged at 
his arm. 

There was a deadly sternness in Angus’ 
face as he took the glass down and turned 
around. , 

“That black beast whipped out his scimi- 
tar and cut down, with one terrible sweep, 
that poor devil, that bearer of evil tidings 
—probably for daring to come into the 
presence after being exposed to smallpox— 
exposed to our harmless little iodine stains! 
Oh, for a shot — just one glimpse of that old 
devil over the sights!” 

^NCE again, after its sleep of three cen- 
turies those ancient halls bustled with 
the prepjarations for a sortie, an evacuation. 
The men were almost beside themselves 
with eagerness to get to the cool stream 
in the valley. The mules, many of them 
weak and. tottering under their loads, 
sefcmed to sense that the end of their dry 
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torturę was at hand, and weak as they were, 
crąwded almost unmanageably to be first 
out. 

Ten mules were packed with the yellow 
shining rings. The rest carried only the 
most essential camp eąuipmient, which Nick 
and Borama had cut down to an absolute- 
minimum. Each man was alłowed to carry, 
for himself, up to fifty pounds—or morę 
than ten thousand dollars in treasure. The 
remainder was pUed at the mouth of the 
old dry weli. Dirt, clay, stones and gold 
together were then thrown in, and a rubble 
of boulders pushed in on top. 

Angus and Taos, with Mary Leonora be- 
tween them, stood in the great hall watch- 
ing the removal of the barricade. At the 
last moment Mary Leonora, with all the 
grace of a vanished day, dropped a curtsey 
to the ancient walls. 

“To the stout heart,” she murmured with 
deep sincerity, “the valiant spirit who 
yisioned and built this old pile.” 

The sun was swinging toward the west, 
and shadows of hills aiui faint blue moun- 
tains were beginning to lengthen when the 
caravan crossed the threshold of the wide 
sally-port and marched down the causeway. 

A WILD, disorganized clamor rosę from 
neighboring hill-tops. Spears were 
waved aloft and shaken furiously in a ges- 
ture of impotent ragę, the sun flashing from 
the long, cruel blades in bright streams of 
light. But there was no movement to close 
in. In fact, as the long linę of mules swung 
toward the west, the Sudan border,—dvili- 
zation, the protection of a European flag,— 
the hills in that direction became vacant; 
the spearmen withdrew in hastę, running to 
the right and to the left, intent upon leav- 
ing a fuli half-mile between their own 
precious carcasses and the grim- specter of 
disease that they knew—or thought they 
knew—stalked unseen in the midst of the 
caravan. 

From the group surrounding Ras Goo- 
tama there came three or four shots—futile 
and wild. 

“Talk about optimists,” Taos remarked 
with disgust. “The idea of wastin’ lead at 
a half-mile! I reckon, anyway, most of ’em 
couldn’t hit a house from the inside with 
doors and winders locked.” 

Nick observed: “One would be Ras 
Gootama’s gun. Then, Angus says, cousin 
Floyd had two and a six-shooter—^which 
he aint apt to need—and with the two 
they confisticated from Angus when they 


tąed him up, that makes five rifles, a six- 
shooter and a no-good machine-gun. But 
there aint five men in that whole out,fit who 
sawy the virtues of a hind sight. And 
there aint danger enough to scare a gun- 
shy pup. I’m glad the machine-gun’s out 
of whack, though. Ali, where in heli is 
that creek? I can’t spit till I prime my 
throat. She’s dry as a last year’s bird- 
nest.” 

Angus, turning in the saddle, watched 
expectantly for a sight of Ras Gootama. 
He hop^ fervently that the now well- 
armed tyrant would attempt a shot or two 
from somewhere within rangę. But that 
astute potentate had no such intentions. 
The terror of that dread scourge that stalks 
by day and by night, wiping out whole vil- 
lages, was too real. And when Ras Goo¬ 
tama, after firing from the ridiculous dis- 
tance of a half-mile, was sprayed with dirt 
by an answering shot from Taos, the report 
of the prowess of the two white-haired 
Ferengies was too much. The tales of their 
magie with the short tabanjaks —those lit- 
tle guns whose rapid voices were like the 
chattering of a herd of jingaros (baboonsJT 
when they see the lion lying in the long 
grass—^were too impressive to be investi- 
gated. And then, there was also the weird 
and alarming sorcery of the solemn chant 
that one white-hair klways sang so success- 
fuHy to his god while in battle. 

Ras Gootama wisely decided that he 
could not compete in a long-range rifle 
duel. And now that spears were as useless 
as stalks of waving grass, and the three- 
legged assassin-gun lay sick upon the 
ground knd refused to speak, he ordered 
a retirement to the yillage, cheering his 
checkmated warriors with the piomise of 
an early raid into Tigre. iKnowing his men, 
he braccd their drooping spirits with layish 
consolation: there would be many slayes, 
great herds of cattle, clouds of women cap- 
tiyes and much amusing and easy slaughter. 
Life was not deyoid of all pleasure in the 
finał analysis. 

Mary Leonora, glancing back, pointed to 
the frowning old pile upon the hill. 

“Angus—lookl What is that—that 
thing aboye the wali? There, raised high 
on what appears to be a pole. That round 
thing that shines and glistens in the sun?” 

With a keen and understanding, if not 
actually appipying, glance at Ali, march- 
ing impassiye by his side, Angus lied like 
a gentleman; 

“That? Cfli, some tomfoolery of a na- 
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tive charm that Ali stuck up on the point 
of a spear.” 

Ali Yoluntęgred, in a mixture of offended 
dignity and pride; 

“Master, it is the head of the shaiłan, 
himself.”. 

“See,” said Angus convincingly, “he 
calls it the devil himself. He’s a bit super- 
stitious, is Ali. And now for the water!” 

T T was a happy caravan that dashed 
^ headlong through the straggling acacia 
trees that lined the bank of the stream and 
drank—^at first sparingly, carefully, but 
later with deep and satisfying abandon. 
And then Mary Leonora, seated upoń the 
bank listening to that gentle gurgling, the 
pleasant talkativeness of water running over 
Stones, about which she had dreamed so 
much in the past two days, lifted up her 
dear contralto voice in pure thanksgiying: , 

“Plew gently, sweet Afton, among Ihy green 

Flow gently, PU sing thee a song in thy 
praise—" 

And as the last notes of the old Scotch 
song died away among the trees, Angus 
looked down upon her, his eyes frankly 
swimming. Taos, to hide what he con- 
sidered womanly weakness in himself and 
to Work loose the lump in his throat that 
he would have called, “a cow’s cud,” 
shouted some useless order to Sallassy. 
Nick roundly cursed a mule, for doing 
nothing morę awful than climbing the op- 
poMte bank. 

An hour later, upon the top of a far hill. 
Mary Leonora and Angus, riding in the 
rear,. stopped for a last view of the old 
castle. The round ahd smiling sun was 
dipping Iow toward the horizon, and the 
ancient ruin, rearing turrets and 

drcular keep high above the surrounding 
countryside, was, at the moment, resplend- 
ent in the red glow. 

Angus thoughtfully ąuoted: 

“Now are our brows hound with wctoriotes 
wreaths, 

Our brmsed arms kung up ]or monumenls, 

Our Stern olarums changed to merry meet- 
ings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures; 

Grim-msaged war hath smoothed his 
wrinkled front.” 

•yHERE is much morę that might be told, 

* especially of the triumphal entry two 
months later into Khartum. How Angus 
and Mary Leonora, riding side by side at 
The 


the head of the caravan, encountered a de- 
tachment of Sudani troops. How they were 
halted in the middle of a main thorough- 
fare, the black soldiers, Beni Shangul, 
Hadendowa and Kababisłi, with the knife- 
slashes of their tribal marks upon cheek 
and tempie, presenting arms in rigid linę. 
And how their young white officer rushed 
forward in unsoldierly hastę to grasp 
Angus by the hand and exclaim in strong 
Scotch brogiie; 

“Angus McPherson! The McPherson! 
By the beard of the Prophet! What magie 
brings such a great sahib to our sVelterin’ 
midst! Mon! But IVe a cable from home 
about youl A month old. Thought I 
might have to sear-r-rch for you in yon 
bloomin’ waste. Ali’11 coom to the host- 
el-ery. Half hour-r! On duty the noo— 
’Ten-tion!” And the native pipers struck 
, up the stirring march, “The Cock o’ the 
North,” and away they w^t down the 
Street, bagpipes braying triumphantly, the 
youthful subaltern- swinging along in the 
lead, his kilts swaying jauntily, his sporan 
waving in the wind. 

DUT that evening, at a dinner in his 
honor given by the officers of the gar- 
rison, with Mary Leonora seated at his 
right, and Taos and Nick opposite, Angus 
was taken completely by surprise. For 
the cablegram had been mislaid, purpose- 
ly, until that auspicious occasion. Colonel 
Traylor rosę impressively and read the 
month-old message from Scotland; 

“ ‘Notify Captain Angus McPherson, 
late of the Black Watch, now somewhere in 
Africa, that upon the death of his uncle 
Cluny McPherson, of Gleneyre, the chief- 
tainship of elan McPherson .with alPap- 
purtenances this day falls to him. Signed, 
Roderick McPherson.’ ” 

The irrepressible subaltern of the march- 
ing contingent leaped to his feet; 

“A toast! To the new chieftain of an 
old elan. ‘Touch not the cat but a glove! ’ ” 

Angus rosę in reply; 

“Gentlemen!” Raising his glass; “To 
the futurę mistress of Gleneyre—^Lądy 
MePhersoń-to-be. ” 

With a roar that shook the rafters, every - 
man was on his feet. Angus reached down, 
and taking Mary Leonora’s hand, slipped 
upon a finger a band of gold, somewhat 
crudely hammered out, but the best to be 
had in the sun-baked bazaars of the 
Mahdi’s old stronghold, Khartum. 

End. 
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A joyous tale of sea-farin^ and 
shore-adventure, by the man who 
wrote "The Rider of the Kin^ 
Lo^” and many another ^ood one. 
Illustrated by Frank Hoban 

O N board coastguard cutter Ogunąwt 
—cutter just off patrol and tied up 
at her base wharf, Longport, tak- 
ing on fresh supplies and having boilers 
blown and tubes cleaned/ 

Lieutenant Brady, executive officer, 
Corning by way of the wardroom, tapped 
on the sacred door of the Old Man’s spa- 
cious ąuarters far aft, and entered on invi- 
tation. Captain Tomson was engaged on 
rejwrts, with the assistance of the ship’s 
writer. 

“Gunner Coan is leaving us, sirl” re- 
ported the executive officer. 

“I know it! Shore leave for two weeks!” 
snapped out the Old Man. 

Brady hastened to soothe an impatience 
evoked by what had seemed to be unneces- 
sary Information. “I mean to say, sir, he’s 
quitting the service. He’s just been tell- 
ing me. His enlistment is up at the end 
of the fortnight.” 

“Thafs nonsense! Can’t let him go!” 
“It’s what I’ve told him, sir. There 
isn’t another man in the service who can 
match him handling explosives.” 

“Send him aft! Quick!” 

Brady marched forward and gave the 


orders to Gunner Ward Coan in the lat- 
ter’s ąuarters. Coan, dolled in a brand- 
new rig, ready for shore, was strapping a 
huge leather bag, also glaringly new. 

“You’re all dressed up, and now you’ve 
got somewhere to go, Gunner. Thafs ajt 
—and in a hurry!” Brady grinned 
broadly. “You’re in for a razzing. I’ve 
tipped off the Old Man.” 

Coan, now “on his own” once morę, 
slipped out of the harness of discipline 
and kicked his heels in profane and re- 
sentful protest. 

Brady’s grin persisted. “Oh, say now! 
You don’t think Td let a chap like you 
slip out by the back way, do you? I hope 
the Old Man kicks the foolishnese out of 
you. March aft, Gunner!” 

T N the sunshine on deck Coan was a 
* resplendent figurę. His new suit had 
knife-like creases jyhereyer a crease was 
demanded. His new tan shoes glittered 
with polish. Tie, socks, and handkerchief 
carefully cat-eared above the edge of his 
outside breast pocket, all matched in hue 
of violet. His fedora hat rode jauntily 
on one side of his head. His apprehensive 
visage did not match the rest of his glory. 
He knew exactly how the Old Man would 
pitch into him. 

And the Old Man, shaking his eye- 
glasses at the end of a cord, fully came up 
to expectations. It was praise of Coan’s 
ąualifications—but it was praise with an 
awful backhanded bang in the matter of 
such a man deserting the service. Espe- 
cially was the gunner an expert in the 
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ticklish task of blowing up derelicts—and 
Captain Tomson borę down on that point. 

“Now I want your word that you’ll 
come back at the end of two weeks and 
sign up,” be conduded. 

Gunner Coan stood very straight and 
saluted. “It’s like having a badge of honor 
pinned on me, sir, what you’ve said. But 
I can’t give you that bounden word. You 
see, sir, it depends on—” Coan’s anxiety 
to smooth over a situation was betraying 
him into too much of a confession, and he 
faltered into embarrassed sUence. 

“Oh, I seel” shot Captain Tomson with 
all of Gunner Coan’s accuracy of aim. 
The Old Man had been inspecting the gun- 
ner’s garb. “There’s a girl in thisl De¬ 
pends on her, eh?” 

Though the gunner did not reply, his 
face and the fiush under his tan spoke 
for him. 

Figuratively, the Captain. took Coan by 
the heels and shook him upside down; 
something which the Old Man wćmted to 
know dropped out when he brusąued: 
“Where are you going, Coan?” 

“Wass Island, sir!” 

“Very welll Thafs all—for now! Safe 
trip!” 

The Old Man tumed tó his papers and 
Coan backed out of the presence. But be- 
fore he had gone ten paces on deck, the 
ship’s writer hailed him over the hood of 
the wardroom hatch: “Captain Tomson 
wants to see you again!” 

Gunner Coan had been puzzled by the 
summary style of dismissm, and by the 
inąuiry regarding his destination. 

Again he confronted the Old Man. 

“Wass Island, you say, Coan? I wish 
you’d make your leave count in the way 
of the seryice. There’s a bootleggers’ nest 
down there—somewhere in that region. 
No chance for us to get at it, operating 
from the sea. On shore, while you’re 
there, you may be able to turn the trick.” 

The gunner’s silence suggested a balky 
mood. 

“Don’t care for the job! Is that it?” 
snapped the Captain. 

“I aint condoning bootlegging, sir! But 
if I’m sent to—if I’m put to—^well, it’s 
my old stamping-ground down there on 
Wass. To go back there, sneaking and 
snooping, maybe catching old friends, it’s 
like to be—to be—” 

“Weil, out with it! Say what you were 
wanting to say—^just as you feel like say- 
ing it!” 
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It was a yicious push of a query and 
Coan toppled into frank speech: “It’s 
going to be a pleasant yacation—^like heli 
it is!” 

“Your mind is relieyed now, eh?” 

“It was a bad break I madę, sir! But 
that was what I was wanting to say—and 
I obeyed*orders from you in saying it out! ” 

“Too bad you balk at other orders! 
But perhaps I couldn’t expecfe much from 
you-^own there. They say love is blLnd, 
anyway!” With that sarcasm he waved 
the gunner out. 

Lieutenant Brady, on deck, whirled at 
sound of the creaking new shoes and 
flashed that aggrayating grin of his into 
the flushed countenance. “Red flag? 
Danger! Going to blow up, Gunner?” 

“I did blow up! I’ye got a heli of a 
temper, sir—don’t rasp me any morę!” 

“Oh, I know aU about your temper! 
But now you have shot the charge and”— 
Brady winked knowingly—“from now on, 
in the place where you’re going, all so 
merry, hey? I’m guessing, Gunner!” As 
the Old Man had done, he gaye the new 
rig a significant up and down. 

“You’re better on courses than you are 
on guesses, sir.” Coan’s scowl deepened 
and his flush was the rusty red of unset- 
tled soul disturbance. 

“Dbn’t go away with a grudge against 
me, Gunner. I’ye only been over-anxious 
to keep you in the seryice.” 

Coan * responded to this kindliness. 
“Don’t get me wrong, sir. You’re more’n 
all right with me—and always have been 
that way. But I aint heading to- 
ward any merry stuff—not this trip! I’m 
on my way to put a charge under some¬ 
thing! And when I giye it the spark—” 
He went forward, flinging an expressiye 
hand above his head. 

priGHT passengers arriyed at Wass 
^ Island on the gasoline packet Effort, 
ferry from the main. 

Seven of the eight were city folks, un- 
mistakably so—summer boarders. They 
were blandly cheerful, looking ahead to 
the contentment of a yacation. 

The eighth passenger was Ward Coan; 
his lower jaw was tightly set, his eyes 
somber, and above the eyes were the 
creases of.a scowl. In all his demeanor 
he registered combatiye resolution; he 
strode up the wh 2 irf with the manner of a 
champion entering an arena. 

Breaking out of a group of obserying 
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loafers, a man scuttled away in advance 
of Coan. 

At the head of the dock bulked a large 
building; it shouldered hoggishly into the 
road, leaving only a narrow lane as the 
approach to the wharf. 

It was Wass style, that insolent monop- 
oly of a thoroughfare. The Wass family 
had its clutch on almost everything on 
the island, one way or another. If any- 
thing wriggled rebelliously in that clutch, 
the strangle-hold tightened and that was 
the end of the insurrection. They who 
were held in thrall were avidly eager to 
tender slavish service. So the man who 
had spotted the bodeful Coan hurried into 
the big building with a warning to Alvin 
Wass — young Alvin, he was called, though 
he was all of forty, and looked it. 

Alvin was puttering around in the hard¬ 
ware section of the generał storę — an em- 
porium stocked with everything “from a 
clap o’ thunder to a sheet o’ flypaper,” so 
the islanders put it, without daring to 
make morę pointed reference to the fact 
that the Wass family hogged all the island 
trade in all branches. 

The sycophant popped his .warning: 

“Ward Coan’s come back—^just landed 
from the boat — he’s coming up the wharf 
heavy on his heels.” 

Young Alvin spun around and picked 
up a stovelid Hf ter; immediately he dis- 
carded that as too puny a weapon and se- 
lected the heaviest iron pwker from a rack. 

“Thafs the idee, young Alvin! Hit 
him for keeps!” encouraged the man, with 
a snicker. 

Wass retreated behind a counter, hold¬ 
ing the poker in plain sight. 

(^OAN -strode in; critically and con- 
temptuously he surveyed Alvin at bay 
behind the rampart. “You carry guns in 
stock. Sorry you haven’t had time to load 
a couple!” 

“You’re back here looking for morę 
trouble — thafs what!” 

“Tm owing you something, and I’m back 
here to pay itl A fellow’s home place 
aint worth a damn to him unless he stands 
all sąuare in it. Thafs all for now! It’s 
a fair warning. Stand by to get what’s 
coming to you!” 

And Coan tramped out of the storę. 

The warning emissary strove further 
with his kind of helpfulness. “Thafs a 
threat from a hellion against the biggest 
man on this island. Better delegate me to 


git up a bee. We’ll lick him good and 
plenty, tie him up and take one o’ your 
napthy boats and heave him onto the 
main.” 

“And then he’ll bounce back here—and 
the harder you heave him, the ąuicker he’ll 
bounce,” stated Wass sourly. 

“Mebbe sol” agreed the Citizen, eager 
to flatter the other’s opinions. “And I’ll 
bet you’ve already thought up a better 
way.” 

“All but the details,” stated the mon- 
arch of the island. He restored the poker 
to stock. “I’ve known as how Coan would 
come raving back here śome day. So I’ve 
given thought to how he can be so ever- 
lastingly licked he’ll go away this time and 
never come back. All but the details, as 
I’ve said. They’ll have to depend on his 
moves.” 

This was unusually confidential talk 
from young Alvin. The man sąuirmed 
obseąuiously, like a dog getting a pat. 
Then he leaned over the counter and 
blurted, face and tonę anxious, “Let me 
have four packages o’ raisins and two 
yeast cakes.” 

Wass’s countenance was as hard as the 
sheet-iron stove against which he kłcked 
in sudden ire. “Look-a-here, Trufant! 
I’ve been easy with you on that grocery 
bill you’ve run up. But I aint going to 
trust you for any morę tippling ingredi- 
encies! I’m shutting down on you, just 
as I’m shutting down on all the others on 
this island.” 

“I thought I was standing in a little 
speck diffrenti” whined the other. “I’ve 
just run to you about Coan—and TU 
watch him and keep running. Dad-ram it, 
young Alvin, I’m in a turrible State o’ 
mind and body, 'less I havę a hen on.” 

“There are too many hens on around 
here. You critters are keeping tee’d up 
from mornin’ till night. But”—Wass 
scratched his nose—“I do need a little 
help about Coan, and I’ll favor you.” He 
proceeded to the grocery departmeńt, Tru¬ 
fant at his heels. 

The phrase “hen on” reąuired no foot- 
note of explanation on Wass Island. Every 
secret boozer had some variety of mash 
hidden away in cellar or shed, and strolled 
about exultant and reeking with strange 
odors when the “hatching” was completed 
and the “hen had come off the nest.” 

Old Sawt Barter’s latest hen was just off. 

He had been sampling liberally and was 
in an effusive State of mind which in- 


“// yoi^d be sensible and load 
up luith this, you’d skedaddle 
to the Wrenn house and gai¬ 
ło p away wilh the girl!" 
urged old Sawt. 





clined hitn to view all mankind with bland 
affection. 

He stopped Ward Coan just outside the 
door of the Wass storę and tried to hug 
him. “Gor-rate it, Wardie boy, I’ve al’ays 
stood out ag’inst ’ein all and sald you’d 
come back here, no matter what kind of a 
cloud you went away under. Of course, 
when a feller like you gits lickered up—” 

“That’11 be enough on that point! Is 
that damnation lie about me still stick- 
ing on?” 

“But you wouldn’t ’a’ done what you 
done unless—” 

■^HE glare in the gunner’s hard eyes 

proved too much for old Sawt’s alco- 
holic benignity; he stuttered into silence. 
He took a cautious side-glance at the Wass 
storę. “Guess I’d better post you a leetle 
mite, Ward. About him —in there! Come 
along o’ me!” 

“All right! I was meaning to hunt you 
up, anyway, to get all the items to datę,” 
admitted Coan. “They couldn’t make a 
newspaper pay on this island so long’s 
you’re alive and keep that tongue wag- 
ging.” 

They went to Barter’s cobbler-shop, a 
little way up the one Street of the hamlet. 


Old Sawt prudently bolted the door by 
which they entered and, smacking his 
moist lips gustfully, beckoned Coan to 
follow into the back foom. “Just had a 
hen come off, sonny! She sartinly done 
herself proud!” 

Coan entered the back roon^ but he 
pushed away the tin pannikin which his 
host had proffered after dipping it into a 
stone crock. “Nix on that stuff!” he 
demurred. 

“Oh, I s’pose you co2istguarders have 
the pick out of all the good toodle-orum 
you grab in,” stated old Sawt with a 
side-glance of envy and a flash of spite. 
He ąuaffed his brew and added, “Thafs 
what young Alvin says about you!” 

“And keeps saying a whole lot morę, 
hey?” 

“Surę! Makes it his business, wham- 
ming you! Says you’ve been raising p’tick- 
ler heli, drinking and whooping it up ever 
sence ye left Wass—^with a girl in ev’ry 
port. And sees to it that it all gits to 
Maida Wrenn,” asserted the old man, 
dipping again into the crock. “Guess she 
has finally -come 'round to where she’s 
willin’ to marry him. That’s the say-so!” 

Coan’s eyes gleamed through slite and 
his jaw muscles were ridged. He con- 
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trolled retort and allowed the old man to 
babble. 

“Ye know, Wardie, a girl is only a girl. 
There’s that teetotal, cold-water aunt of 
bers aPays a-dinging at Maida—and cold 
water will wear away a stone, they say!” 
Old Sawt dumped another dipperful down 
his gullet and giggled at the joke. “And 
there’s what young Alvin keeps passing 
out about you. And there’s the gad-awful, 
red-blazes ruckus that night you broke 
loose from Wass Island—^with you chasing 
young Alvin in circles and a mob chasing 
you and—” 

“If I had caught him, the damnation 
jackrabbit, I’d ’a’ killed him!” raged Gun- 
ner Coan. “And he owns ’em, body and 
soul, on this island—that’s why they 
mobbed me. Now I’ve come back to get 
him—and I’ll surę get him!” 

“He still owns ’em, body and soul, re- 
member that!” warned Sawt, skimming 
scum off the brew and slatting the orts out 
of the pannikin. “If you go to gitting 
lickered up again and—” 

“Damn you! And everybody else who 
says rd had a drop to drink that night! 
I was crazy mad—thafs my style! They 
ought to know it here by this time.” 

“But young Alvin and the aunt have 
finally got it into Maida’s mind as how it 
was licker,” boldly persisted old Sawt. 
“A girl is only a girl, as I’ve said. And 
sińce you’ve been a yo-ho sailor, a-roving 
with the sports, it’s been easy to believe 
anything else, no matter what. And I 
guess Maida’s gitting plumb tired o’ pot- 
walloping in the kttchen for them summer 
boarders she and her aunt is taking in. 
There was a boat-load of ’em come over 
with you today. You had a chance to 
see ’em and hear ’em talk. What' was 
they talking about, hey?” 

“About the appetite the sea air was 
giving ’em!” confessed Coan grouchily. 

“There ye have it! And why shouldn’t 
a pretty girl git away from a hot stove 
and take it easy from now on, resting in 
a hammock on the piazzy of the Wass 
mansion? To my way o’ thinking, Maida 
has stuck it out longer’n most girls would 
—with the richest man on the island 
a-begging and a-coaxing. Ali the other 
girls is a-fishing for him. Why shouldn’t 
Maida heave in and hook him?” 

“And catch a damnation sculpin? She 
sha’n’t do it!” 

“I.dunno as what kind of a fancy fish 
you’re classing your own self, sonny! But 


I guess it’s gone so far with the sculpin 
that Maida wont yank her bait away from 
him, even if you come swimming along.” 

“Weil, I’m going to swim along just 
the same,” declar^ Coan. He picked 
up the big leather bag which he had been 
tugging about with him. 

“Listen, Wardie!” murmured old Sawt, 
winking slyly, “haint ye brought some 
o’ that elear ąuill stuff that you fellers 
git a-holt of so easy?” 

“I’ve got a good mind to bang this bag 
over your bean,” raged Coan, his unstable 
temper tripped. 

“Huh! You don’t dast to re*sk it!” 
scoffed the old man, aggravatingly inered- 
ulous. “Bottles break blamed easy! Oh, 
wa-a-all, go ahead and keep your licker, 
and ril hang onto some things you ought 
to know for your own help.” 

In no friendly spirit, but with ireful in- 
tent to spike the mouth of old Sawt, Coan 
opened the bag and flung the contents 
about recklessly, displaying only the usual 
gear of a man on his travels. He held the 
open, empty bag under the inquisitor’s 
nose, set palm against the back of old 
Sawfs head and rammed his npse down 
between the bag’s jaws. “Sniff, peek and 
pry, damn ye! Now what do you say?” 

“I’ll say,” remarked the old man, duck- 
ing away from the controlling hand, “that 
I aint going to advise ye no longer to 
save your temper special for them as 
deserves it. Go ahead and slop it all 
around—ye wont never run out o’ stock!” 

Coan replaced his belongings in the bag, 
maintaining a sullen silence. 

I_IE strode up the Street and stamped 

^ into the village tavern, giving Land- 
lord Wes Horsely only a surly grunt when 
the latter plucked a rusty pen from its 
sheath in a wrinkled potato, tendering the 
pen and swinging aróund the register-book 
for the new guest. 

“Still finding coastguarding all it’s 
cracked up to be?” ąueried the boniface, 
combining a grin and a wink. 

Coan, combating this new display of 
skepticism regarding the honor of the 
service, dealt in action instead of speech. 
He raised his bag high and slammed it 
over the little office counter into a corner. 

Horsely ducked and for a moment had 
the horrified look of one who expected to 
hear a crash of glass. 

“Any morę remarks to make?” de- 
manded the gunner truculently. 
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“Didn’t know I was remarking in any 
way so as to stir that temper of yours.” 

“You know damn’ well you Was getting 
in the usual slur at the coastguard serv- 
ke! I’m waming you and all others on 
this isiand to lay off’m that stuff.” 

Horsely was manifestly silenced, but 
one of two men who were loafing in the 
Office spoke out. “Seem to be pretty 
touchy, you coastguard fellers! Must be 
a mighty sharp point to that tack you’re 
setting oni” 

Coan whirled about and surveyed the 
speaker and his companion. They were 
tough-looking huskies, strangers; he re- 
membered all the natives of Wass. 

“Speaking to mf, I take it?” 

“Ye-ahl To you!” 

When the gunner doubled his fists and 
advanced toward them, they stood up, but 
the spokesman demurred. “I don’t see 
any need of a little joke starting a fight, 
Mister 1” he said pacific^lly. 

“If that’s your idea of a joke,” said 
Coan, edging his words between his teeth, 
“you’d b^t label the next joke you think 
of and send it on to me with a thirty- 
days’ written notice as to what it is. 

► ThaCll be time for me to think it over 
before I drop around to have a laugh with 
you.” 

“Thanks! Thafs O. K. with us,”. re- 
turned the man stiffly. He and his com¬ 
panion walked out of the office, taking no 
morę chances*with this firebrand arrival. 

“Who has been monkeying around in 
old Cap Kidd’s private burying-ground on 
this isiand?” Coan sarcastically inąuired 
of Horsely. “Whoever it was, he didn’t 
pick and chose in digging up pirates!” 

“Them twe is cap’n and matę of young 
A]vin’s sailing packet. He’s shipping his 
cannery goods to Boston in his own boat 
nowadays. Now looky here, Ward,” ap- 
pealed Horsely in the spirit of an old 
friend, “your temper never got you noth- 
ing but trouble in days back. Now you’re 
home again, why not sof ten łip?” 

“I’d like to soften, Wes! Really hope 
I’m going to be able to do it. That is, 
after I settle certain matters. But there’s 
one thing that worries me in that linę— 
about softening, I mean!” 

“What is it?” asked the landlord, 
eagerly seeking a confidence. 

“Pil tell you if you wont gossip about 
it, like as is done on this isiand most of 
the time.” 

“Mum as a dam—that’s me!” pro- 
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tested Horsely, slashing his forefinger 
across his throat. 

“IVe got to board here with you for a 
spell—and your grub may petrify me. 
Thafs what I mean!” 


^ OAN proceeded to act in other matters 
while his courage was keyed up. 

When he started up the road, walking 
toward the old Captain Wrenn mansion 
on the hill, his pace brisk, he was well 
aware that the eyes of the village were 
upon him. 

But Maida’s aunt appeared to him at 
the front door and asked icily and ąuite 
loudly enough for the boarders to hear— 
grinning city folks loafing on the ver- 
anda: “How do you dare show up on 
this isiand again. Mister Rummy?” As 
organizer and perpetual president of the 
Wass Women’s Teetotal Warriors, Miss 
Cylla Wass believed in militant tactics—^in 
quick assault and no compromise. 

There had been no profit for Coan at 
the front door. He backed away frpm the 
forbidding frontage' of the spinster. He 
did not reply to her. The ears of those 
listening city folks looked to him as big 
as the Ogunquit’s ventilators. 

Nor was there profit for Coan at the 
back door, to which he hurried. It was 
open for air to cool the kitchen. Maida 
Wrenn did give him one swift look before 
she darted into concealment. Her face 
was prettily flushed, but her hastę in get¬ 
ting out of his sight suggested that the 
flush did not indicate delight, but had 
been roused by the hot stove within in- 
stead of by the flaming lover without. 

Then Miss Cylla appeared and slammed 
the door. , 

The goading impulse which hurried 
Gunner Coan down the hill was the resolve 
to gallop intó the Wass emporium and 
pound young Alvin into insensibility and 
then yank out that tongue which had 
been so persistently and maliciously busy 
at the Wrenn house. 

However, at the foot cif the hill Coan 
called himself a damned fool for thinking 
of pitching in like a veritable rowdy and 
simply proving Wass’ case for the liar. 

It was near dinner-time and he swung 
off the Street and into the tavern. 

Horsely had set the guesfs bag out into 
the floor and he point^ to it when Coan 
came in. “Grab onto your cussed volu- 
cus and hiper your boots out o’ here! I 
aint taking nonę of your lip about my 
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grub; and I’ve crossed your name off’m 
my register.” 

Coan yanked the pen out of the potato 
and signed his name again, splattering ink. 
He picked up his bag and mounted the 
stairs leading to the upper story. A door 
was slammed in the distance and the 
sound indicated that Coan had picked out 
his room and was definitely located. 

“Be ye letting him run your hotel for 
ye, Wes?” sarcastically ąueried a loafer 
in the office. 

“Yessir, just the same as I’d let a royal 
Bengal striped tiger or a hipperotamus 
run it till I could think up a sensible way 
of gitting the animile out and not wreck 
the place doing it!” 

“Was he bom with that temper o’ his?” 

“Not by a damsitel” Horsely, with 
typical Yankee eccentricity, leaped to the 
defense. “Ward Coan used to be one of 
the nicest chaps on this island. But he 
changed all over when young Alvin started 
to cut him out with Maida. Young Alvin 
didn’t play fair in that any more’n he 
does^ih anything else he tackles.” 

The other man looked frightene^. 
“Ss-s-s-shl Dang’rous to hout young 
Alvin.” 

“He don’t hołd no mo’gidge over me!” 
boasted the landlord. “Ajnd I’ll say what 
I want to. He’s a liar and a devilish 
sneak and he’s got that aunt goofered and 
the girl scairt! Ward Coan will be all 
right again if he gets Maida. And I hope 
he’s back here to stay long enough to do 
it. And if he manages to put the ever- 
lasting kibosh onto young Alvin it’ll be 
a blessing for the whole island!” 

However, the landlord did not let Coan 
in on those softer sentiments. Scowl was 
returned for scowl during the next few 
days; conversation was restricted to terse 
remarks that were snapped out with the 
effect of dogs barking at each other. 

Coan was in a grievous State of mind, 
and he frankly admitted as much to him- 
self as he pondered on how he might 
tackle the situation. 

He did have understanding friends 
among the young folks on Wass. Through 
that friendship he was privately informed 
by severał girls that Maida was surely 
and truły in love with him but had been 
wrought upon by her ^aunt and young 
Alvin until her resistance was almost bat- 
tered down. She had been hearing only 
one side of the thing, and, as old Sawt 
said, “a girl is only a girl.” 


QNE day old Sawt said something else 
to Coan. The two had arrived at a 
truce without any foolish talk in the way 
of apology except as Sawt vouchsafed, 
“I like ye, Wardie! APays liked ye. 
You was all right till young Alvin got 
afoul o’ ye! Now if he can be coopered 
hnally and to a iinish, you’ll be all right 
once morę. Thought any plan up yet?” 

“I keep thinking all the time,” con- 
fessed Coan mournfully. “But I always 
fetch bang up onto the same reef! Can’t 
see any way but to walk in and kill him. 
And that wouldn’t get me anywhere.” 

“Only into State prison, sonny. You’d 
be well settled there, without no morę 
worry how to make a living. But that 
wouldn’t help ye nonę with the girl.” 

They were in the back room. Old Sawt 
was down on his knees fussing with cer- 
tain materials in a crock; he was “setting 
another hen,” he told Coan. 

“If it was all a case o’ love with young 
Alvin mebbe I wouldn’t turn a hand to 
help ye ag’inst him. Meddling in love is 
turrible resky business for an outsider. 
But young Alvin is too much in love with 
making money to have much of any love 
to spare on a girl. He’s got something 
up Ws sleeve, Wardie!” 

Sawt gave the young man a sly side- 
squint,and Coan nodded in acknowledgment 
of Sawfs ability as information-getter. 

■"THE old man patted tjie side of the 

crock. “Little drops o’ water make the 
mighty ocean, like the pome says, but 
they can’t make clams open their shells if 
the clams is set in their notions. These 
little drops in here can do the business 
with human clams, though! It’s the way 
I git news when I’m after what I want to 
know. Coax ’em in here, bolt the door, 
pass ’em the tin dipper—and Natur’ oper- 
ates! So thafs how it has come ’round that 
Job Seekins has told me all about what 
young Alvin and that perfesser-style feller 
from the Main has been doing on that 
back-pasture. lot of the Wrenn place. Job 
was took along to do the digging and put 
in the blasts. Then he kivered the gash 
over ag’in! And he overheard Mister 
Goggle-specs tell young Alvin as how the 
siatę samples already sent to be examined 
had almost no minerał, and so that siatę 
was just the checker for telefoam exchange 
boards and all them other things where 
'lectricity has to be handled slick and 
smooth. Tells young Alvin there aint but 





Coan, nearing Maida, lunged back 
and tugged al Ihe reins. The rotten 
leather parted, and he jell helplessly 
into ihe back oj the wagon. 


a few places where such siatę can be got 
a-holt of. It’s good’s a gold-mine, says 
Four-eyes! Young Alvin is too naean to 
buy it—reckons he’ll marry it. An’ it 
looks like he’s a-going to do that same! 
Now what be you going to do, Wardie?” 

“Damned if I know!” blurted Coan. 
“I stand about as much show as a small- 
pox case at getting into the Wrenn house 
for a talk.” 

Old Sawt drank off two dipperfuls in 
quick succession. Then he wiped the 
back of his hand across his mouth and 
advised yalorously: “Rush the place 1 Grab 
herl Elope! She’ll be glad of it. Girls 
like such things.” 

“Dammit, Sawt, you’ve gone to work 
and trigged me, telling me what you have 
said about that siatę. If I give Maida that 
kind of a grand rush she’ll wake up later 
and figger I’m the same as Alvin Wass, 
grabbing off a siatę ąuarry with her 
thrown in! If she is believing all they’re 
saying against me now, it shows she’ll be- 
lieve a lot morę later.” 

“Cuss it, there aint no real gimp in 
young fellers these days,” scoffed Sawt, 
stirring his brew with the dipper and 
fetching up from the depths a brimming, 
slopping potion. He ąuaffed to the finał 


drop and banged the empty dipper 
against the crock. “There’s the real 
‘tin^ in this! If you’d be sensible and 
load up with it you’d skedaddle to the 
Wrenn house and make that old maid 
aunt play hoss and you’d gallop away on 
her with the girl hooked under your arm. 
Don’t ye ever read po’try? You don’t 
think that Lockyyar feller was cold sober, 
do ye, when he grabbed off his best girl 
and got praised up forever? No, sirl 
He was lickered up with good old Scotch.” 
He dipped and proffered it. “Now go 
ahead and put some git-up-and-git into 
your gizzardl” he urged. 

^OAN indignantly pushed away the 
brimming dipper. 

“Nonę o’ that stuff for me!” 

“Mebbe you think you need Scotch', 
like young Lockyyar did! Weil, if you’ye 
got any grit I’ll bet ye I can tell ye where 
to git a-holt o’ some—and right handy.” 

“And nonę of that, eitherl” 

“You aint got no gumption,” sąuealed 
the old man. “I’ye been saying a big 
thing for you to tackle—and it’s right 
in your linę. But I aint going to pass it 
to you if you don’t show some grit.” 

“I’m not going to make seyenteen kinds 
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of a fool of myself to satisfy your notions 
of grit!” 

“Ali right! rve got you sized. You 
aint my kind. Git out o’ here!” babbled 
old Sawt with fretful resentment. “I -was 
ready to let you in on something that 
wouid rip the roof off’m your wust enemy 
—but ye’ve got to show some grit to make 
yourself worth my attention.” 

“But see here, Sawt! If you can really 
help me, please go ahead and be a good 
friend.” 

“Friends aint friends till they take a 
few rousing good swigs together,” insisted 
the old man, dogged in his well-primed 
State of mind. “Will you prove you’re a 
real pal?” He slopped the brew on 
Coan’s new suit, trying to push the dipper 
into his face. 

The young man snapped off the stool 
and stamped out, cursing old Sawt and 
his devilish hooch. 

^UT in the open, it was borne in on 
Gunner Coan that matters were con- 
verging to a climax. 

From where he stood he had a fuli 
view to seaward. On the skyline was the 
cutter Ogunąuit, unmistakably heading 
toward Wass Harbor. He was not a bit 
surprised; the Old Man had not inąuired 
regarding the gunner’s destination merely 
to make sociable talk. Coan remembered 
the significant twist of Captain Tomson’s 
lips when the Old Man had snapped, 
“That’s all—for nowV' They were Corn¬ 
ing to hook him back into the service. 

Prodded by the sight of the Ogunąuit, 
he felt again the same Sting of determina- 
tion that had put him into action that 
first day on Wass. He resolved to find 
out for good and all where he stood! And 
if Wass Island had no morę to offer— 
then back to the old job! He had a 
hankering to blow up something. It 
wouid be satisfying to get back in the 
magazine among- the high explosives! 

First of all, there was the problem of 
Maida Wrenn. He saw no sense in foot- 
ing it up to the mansion once morę, try¬ 
ing to get to her past the guard of the 
spinster aunt, through the gantlet of gog- 
gling city boarders. 

Coan planned ąuickly because time was 
an essential element; the smoke from the 
cutter’s buff stack indicated that she was 
making speed. Hastily he decided on a 
plan to get Maida away by herself where 
he could have a heart-to-heart talk. 


“Sąuealing Jotę” Samson was loafing 
in a splint-bottom chair outside his livery- 
stable down the Street. 

“Hey, there. Jotę!” shouted Coan. “I 
want a hitch—nice, steady horse.” 

“Wa-a-all, ye see—” started Sąuealing 
Jotę in his highest piccolo tones. 

Coan shut him off with a yell. “Have 
that hitch ready in half an hour! Elsę 
I’ll fix both eyes so you can’t see!” 

Exasperation was keyed high in Coan 
at that moment. He had glanced at his 
garments in the sunlight. Sawfs purplish 
brew had left ugly stains on the snappy 
gray tweed; there was also a betraying 
odor that the delicate nostrils of a girl 
wouid surely detect—and already Coan 
had been too well advertised by his foes 
as a “rummy.” 

“Razor Reub” was idle, leaning against 
his barber pole. Coan hurried across the 
Street to him. 

“I want a shave and a trim—and do 
you know how to take spots like that 
off’m clothes?” 

“What done it?” łaziły ąueried Reub, 
peering. 

“Nonę o’ your damn’ business! An- 
swer my own ąuestion.” 

“Huh! Don’t ever try to handle your 
temper, do you? Well, I can smell what 
it is—and I’ve took out them kind o’ 
spots in the past. But you’ll have to go to 
a doc to have such spots took out o’ your 
stummick,” maundered the barber. “Bet- 
ter shy away from these Wass Island 
hens, Ward!” 

“You shut up and get your cleaning 
stuff ready,” raged Coan. “111 be right 
back.” 

He started for Wass’ storę on the run. 
He had come to a dećisioń to play all 
his cards face up. 

•yHE Wass storę had the public tele- 

phone, just as it had cornered every- 
thing else on the island to turn in profit. 

Coan entered the booth under the gazę 
of young Alvin, left the door open and 
called the Wrenn mansion. He disguised 
his voice and asked boldly for Maida. 

“This is Ward speaking,” he reported 
after his interval of waiting. “In the 
course of half an hour I’m going to drive 
up to your house, Maida. To save all 
kinds of trouble Fm going to ask you to 
be waiting at your gate, ready to hop in 
and take a little ride with me. Hołd on! 
I know all about it; I don’t mean to 
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wam or to threaten, dearl But”—into 
his tonę he put deep meaning —“you be 
at your gate —^waiting!” He ruthlessly 
clicked back the transmitter. 

Then he marched to the counter, be- 
hind which Alvin Wass was intrenched, 
and banged down a coin. 

“Hope you heard all I said, Wass! Any 
remarks?” 

Wass shook his head. 

“The first day I was here I gave you 
fair warning. Thafs the way I’m still 
playing the thing. Tli be back later for 
the finał showdown!” 

Coan hurried away to the barber’s and 
flung himself out of Wass’ sight, 

The latter took advantage of this eclipse 
of the foe and scurried across the Street 
to the livery-stable. “Tve been expecting 
he’d get around to wanting a hitch, Jotę. 
I’ve told you so. You’re all prepared, 
'cording to our plans, aint you?” 

“I surę be, Mister Young Alvin,” he 
was assured with the servile docility in- 
volved with a blanket mortgage on stable 
and horses. 

“Then go to it in a hurry.” 

Jotę closed and padlocked the door of 
the carriage repository where there were 
three fairly decent buggies. 

Before young Alvin was back in the 
storę, the stable-man was leading into the 
gloom of the basement two of his three 
horses. 

On his return to the stall floor he 
brought a bucket containing an odorous 
mash. He dumped it into the feed box of 
a stall where the third horse leaned 
against the boarding and leered evilly. 
“Go on, Irontail Ike, and gollolop down 
another hatching from your own private 
hen,” invited Jotę cheerfully. “You’re 
now going to find out why Tve been keep- 
ing you pie-eyed for the last week. You 
brace up and do your stuff or else the 
cats in this town will think their Santa 
Claus has landed on Wass to give ’em a 
barbecue.” 

The horse lunged forward and nuzzled 
gustfully into the mash. 

“I aint overtraining him, I hope,” mut- 
tered Jotę. “But a last, finał, good bracer 
ought to fetch him up out o’ that kind o’ 
logy condition he’s in now.” , 

Special Spy Trufant had been in the 
storę, always close on young Alvin’s heels 
in those days, and had heard what Coan 
had said over the telephone. 

“For the biggest man on the island 
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you’re letting that cockadoodler git away 
with altogether too much, young Alvin. 
Mebbe you don’t want to touch your own 
hands to him, but you ought to give 
orders nów to have him licked to a stand- 
still. Only say the word!” 

“If you open your mouth and start 
any mob stuff I’ll sue you for that grocery 
bill,” threatened Wass with ire. “Tm 
running this from now on and I’m using 
brains instead o’ fists. Understand?” 

“Oh, I know you’ve got plenty o’ 
brains,” soothed Trufant. 

“No man who has been madę redick’- 
lous here has ever been able to stick it 
out on Wass, and you know it, Trufant. 
Even a generał snicker will make ’em hole 
in! But the Big Laugh! The feller who 
gits it here might as well scoot off’m 
Wass and stay off if he ever wants any 
peace of mind. And that cussed Coan is 
going to get that Big Laugh almighty 
sudden or Tm missing my guess.” He 
rapped his knuckles on his shiny bald 
head. “They’re in there, Trufant! Al¬ 
ways alive and kicking! Ready to git 
busy when called on!” 

“Whatever they be thafs inside his 
head, they’d better stay there. They 
couldn’t pick up no kind of a living on 
the outside of that knob o’ his!” Trufant 
muttered as soon as young Alvin’s back 
was turned. 

“Better go out and post yourself in a 
good place to see all,” advised Wass from 
'his distance. “The big show is about 
ready to start. Pass the word all sly, up 
and down the Street.” 

AT the end of a brief session, Customer 
Coan departed froip the barber-shop. 
He came out on the run. Razor Reub 
chased at the patron’s heels- brandishing 
a hand with a lump of alum pinched be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. 

“It warn’t my fault that your chin got 
nicked,” the barber shouted for all to 
hear. “You didn’t have no business wag- 
gling that chin all the time, telling me to 
hurry. Hołd up and wait, I tell ye! I 
don’t perpose to be advertised by a man 
running up and down on Wass Island with 
a gore o’ blood all over his chin.” 

At the door of the livery stable Coan 
turned in his wrath and whirled the pur- 
suer around and dealt him a kick or two, 
starting him back toward his shop. “You 
damnation blacksmith, all you’ve done is 
set that stain for keeps into my new suit 
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and mallyhack my face! If 1 had a fittle 
limę to spare right now I’d grab onto one 
them potato-peelers 3 rou cali razors and 
i’d scałp you.” Coan ran into the slabie. 

“He’s fuller’n a tkk! He’s drunker’n 
a bear!” proclaimed the antagonized Reub 
the assembling populace, when he was 
within reachmg distance of the sanctuary 
of his shop. “He has sopped up so much 
ben-hatching that it’s spilling out through 
his skin onto his clothes. Jotę Samson is 
a blasted fool to let that whoopereenus 
have a hitch. There’s going to be a heli 
ot a hoorah when he gits onto the rQ’d!” 

łhat proclamation settled the com/ic- 
tions of the bystanders; in the case of 
Ward Coan they were of no disposition to 
difierentiate between ragę and rum. 

Q|N his part Coan ałlbwed fury fuli swing. 

AU the devilish items of generał 
animosity were added into a single total 
of ugly combaliveness; be was letting 
himself go—to the fuli tether of temper. 

He found the stableman having some 
Lind of a terrific struggle with the horse 
on which Samson was puttmg the harness. 
Coan deluged Sąuealing Jotę with profan- 
ity because the hitch was not ready. Jotę 
suspended his labors; he was trying to get 
the crupper under the animal’s taił, dodg- 
kig shuttling heels. 

“Lend a hand to help me,” urged Sam¬ 
son. “Grab him by the headst^l. Cuff 
his old chops. Make him take his ’ten- 
tion off’m his hind legs.” 

When Coan madę a pass as directed, 
the horse opened his mouth and madę a 
vicious snap at the threatening hand. At 
the same time Coan got a whiff of equine 
breath and was raomentarily set to won- 
dering where he had sniffed that peculiar 
odor before. He remembered a moment 
łater when he had managed to secure a 
firm clutch on the headstall; old Sawt ’5 
breath always borę that sort of pervasive 
seent. When Coan vigorously twisted the 
animaPs neck, the horse sat down on his 
haunches. 

“Make him h’ist np,” squealed Jotę. 
“rve got to git that crupper under his 
taił.” 

For a few moments Coan took no inter- 
.est in the struggle with the hind end; he 
was critically sizing up the end which he 
was controlling. He stared into the 
watery, leering eyes, he scrutinized the 
slobberrng, pendulous lower lip. Those 
^Twptoms, along with the oderous breath, 


were eomdncing. Then he caught a guilty 
^e-glance from Jotę. 

“You hifernal sąuealing rat, this horse 
is drunker’n four barrels o’ rum!” 

“ ’T’amt no sech thing! I’ve only give’ 
him a dose to ca’m his heaves!” 

“I wont have himi. You can’t shove 
him ofi onto me.” 

“He’s all you’ll git o£f’m me today. My 
other two hosses is let out to drummers 
who’ve driv’ over to the other village. 
Take this hoss or hoof it!” 

By this time Maida would be waiting! 
The lover was surę she had been properiy 
impressed by his vague warning. To be 
morę certain,^ be left the horse sitting and 
ran to the stable doorway. Far up the 
road, a little way from the Wremi house 
on the high hill, he glimpsed a figurę in 
wbite moving slowly—undoubtedly the 
girl sauntering away from the cspionage 
of the aunt. 

Coan rushed back to the horse and gave 
him a forward yank that would have 
broken an anchor out of muddy holding 
ground. 

Taking advantage of the animaPs di- 
verted attention, Jotę slipped the crupper 
into place and buckled the strap. Then 
he leapted and lifted the thills of a ve- 
hicle. “Back him in whilst his mind is 
took up!” 

“Not by a damute—not into that!” 
raved the patron. 

It was a single-seat, open delivery 
wagon earrying a mammoth, parti-colored 
umbrella which was labeled in huge let- 
ters; “Dodd's Pickied Herrings.” 

“This or nothing,” stated Jotę. “^My 
top buggies is gone for the day.” 

Plainly, as Coan viewed it, it was a 
situation without an alternalive. 

In the silence, while he took thought, 
he heard the sbrill piping of a boatswain's 
whistle. The Ogunguit had arrived in 
the harbor. And he was still without his 
ammunition for the impending duel with 
the Old Man! 

He buckled his side of the harness, 
hooked in the tugs and leaped into the 
seat nnder the umbrella. 

Jotę tossed the reins to Coan. The 
horse was “weaving” and kkking. 

“This is that nice, ąuiet horse I ordered, 
hey?” rasped the customer. 

‘^I tried to tell ye, but ye wouldn’t 
listen!” Then Jotę swapped kicks with 
the horse; the brute reared and pranced 
out of the stable on his hind legs. 
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In the road he took the bit in his 
teeth and hooked over one rein a taił 
which gave significant meaning to the 
name which Jotę bestowed for private 
use. 

With sailor agility, in spite of the speed 
the horse was making, Coan bent over the 
dasher and tried to lift the taił off the 
rein. 

“If he roots up that p’tickłer pa’snip 


the umbrełła top. Viewed from the porch, 
as Coan went on his wiłd way, the one 
Word “PICKLED” was discłosed. The 
city nian’s remark was concerned with 
that word. 

Maida set her teeth and wałked on, 
away from the house, even though her 
aunt came out onto the porch and całłed 
commands. 

Saiłor Coan’s tiłłer was not whołły 



Coan gained the deck, and laid about . 
him fiercely. A stunning thwack slif- 
fened out the captain; another swing o} 
fist dropped the other man. 


he’s a good one!” Jotę confided to him- 
self, peering under his palm. “Guess Iron- 
taił Ike is cał’łating on doing his stuff, 
ałl rightl” 

^OAN had oniy a saiłor.’s poor knack 
^ with a horse. He was unabłe to con- 
trol the brute when the outfit neared the 
sołitary figurę in white. He yełled inco- 
herent explanations to Maida when the 
horse galloped past; he kept yełłing from 
the distance beyond her. 

The girl had łong been the target of 
those persistent tongues, nagging away 
everłastingły at the character of Ward 
Coan. She truły wanted to believe the 
best about him—but the tongues dealt 
onły with the worst. Now it seemed—■ 

And then from the porch of the Wrenn 
house one of the łounging city men yelped 
a bit of humor which started a big łaugh 
among his fellow boarders. The adver- 
tising legend madę a compłete circłe of 


jammed; one rein was free and he used it 
in steering the horse onto a side road. 
This road łed around in a wide circłe 
toward the vilłage, fołłowing the shore of 
the dammed-in reach which madę a pond 
for the ołd tide-miłł; the dam was a dirt 
embankment, with a short bridge over 
the gateway, and the road on which Coan 
was circłing in his unwilłing flight łed 
into the causeway ałong the crest of the 
embankment. 

The horse readiły responded to the 
hełm in taking the circłe road; he was 
heading toward the stabłe. 

But when he was across the dam and 
had arrived once morę in the hamlet, he 
faiłed to make port in his stall. Jotę 
prevented it by running out of the stabłe 
door and waving a błanket. • 

The horse shied away, swished the 
wagon around on two wheels and took 
again to the highway which led past the 
Wrenn house. 
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Coan, nearing Maida on this sec»nd 
trip, managed to pry up the iron taił, but 
when he lunged back into the seat and 
tugged on the reins, the rotten leather in 
both of them parted and he fell over the 
seat into the back of the wagon and tore 
past the girl, his legs waving helplessly 
in the air. 

Again the horse took the side-road of 
his own aooord, gailoping down the 
descent toward the dam, an uncontrol- 
lable runaway. 

By this time there was a fuli gallery 
on the sides of the village Street. 

“You can’t expect nothing else from 
Ward Coan,” proclaimed the bajber Reub. 
“He come into my shop smelling to the 
skies and stewed to the gills.” 

“Your jedgment is nicked wusser’n your 
razors be, you cussnation old liar,” yelled 
Sawt Barter from the opposite side of the 
Street. He was now the vociferous and 
yigorous defender. It was through his 
own fault, the old man realized, that 
Coan was in a way to be everlastingly 
ticketed as a no-good ón Was». In Sawt 
surged the fuli tide of repentance and 
resolution. And just then he saw young 
Alvin toss a high sign to Jotę Samson, 
flapping a skinny hand. 

Jotę snapped out the blanket and stood 
ready for a second job of fend-off. 

Men were guffawing; the Big Laugh 
was in fuli swing! 

Young Alvin had passed the word about 
CQan’s telephoned command to Maida 
Wrenn to be out and waiting. He pitched 
the key of the laughter with his own 
cackle. 

“They say a third time never fails,” 
squawked a satirist. “Better toss Coan 
a net and let him try to beam-trawl her 
when he goes past her next time.” 

“The boy is done for in this haw-haw’s 
nest 'less the wind is madę to shift,” la- 
mented old Sawt under his odorous breath. 
He rushed across the Street to Jotę. “You 
let that hoss swing into the stablel” 

“He has hired a hitch for a good drive 
and Pil see to it that he gits his money’s 
wuth,” declared the liveryman doggedly. 

There was no time for argument with 
this henchman of young Alvin. Old Sawt 
swung on Jotę Samson with a solid 
thunk under the ear, yanked away the 
blanket and ran down the middle of the 
road toward the dam. 

He met the runaway on the short 
bridge. 


An outspread blanket always affects a 
frightened horse as a solid wali might 
do. Coan’s steed not only shied, but he 
sat back on his haunches and slid. 

Sawt flung the enveloping blanket over 
the horse’s head and hugged the thin neck. 
There was a struggle of floundering horse 
and determined man; during the melee 
Coan leaped out onto the animaPs back. 

The blindfolded beast rolled and 
smashed through the frail railing of the 
old .bridge. Both men went with him. 
The forward wheels of the wagon hooked 
against a fence post; the rotten tugs broke 
and the vehicle was left on the bridge. 

TT was the middle of ebb tide. The 
^ penned waters of the pond were pour- 
ing through the sluiceway and the horse 
aiłd the men clinging to him were swept 
down the rush of waters and out into the 
harbor. 

“I can’t swim, Wardie,” gasped Sawt. 
“We’d best hang onto this critter.” 

The horse, though hoodwinked by the 
soggy blanket, was swimming sturdily. 

Sawt spewed out water and was having 
trouble with speech, but he had something 
important to say in that crisis, and he 
said it. 

“Sonny, it’s an awful big laugh they’re 
givlng you ashore—but it’s the last laugh 
that counts. And that laugh is going to 
be yours.” 

“It is, is it?”. rasped the victim, towed 
along on the other side of the horse. 
“You’d better have that sense of humor 
o’ yours pulled! It’s affecting your 
mind!” 

Sawt banged his fist against the side of 
the horse’s head. “Cuff his,old chops on 
your side, Wardie! Keep him steering 
to’ards young Alvin’s packet. 'Cause 
listen! ” 

He spat out morę water and declared; 
“I’m knowing to it as how young Alvin 
is shipping rum to Boston in them canned- 
fish cases. Fast boats come in o’ nights 
and deliver licker up through the trap 
door of his cannery. And here’s the 
chance, with that cutter in here now, to 
knock the props out fro/n under Alvin 
Wass. Bub, it’ll be one heli of a bump!” 

“Why in the blue blazes haven’t you 
told me this before now?” growled Coan. 

“Ye wasn’t showing no grit to make ye 
wuth my 'tention,” squealed Sawt, giying 
the veering horse another slap. “But now 
we’re two of a kind, in the same boat, as 
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ye might say, and I’m proving myself a 
friend. Bang your side o’ the critter’s 
head, Wardie. He’s gitting óff’m the 
course.” 

In a few minutes morę the swimming 
horse brought his twin tow under the 
counter of the packet. 

“Guess you’ll have to lick the cap’n and 
his man singlehanded, Wardie,” wheezed 
old Sawt. “I’m ’bout tuckered!” 

“I’m ugly enough to lick a battleship 
crew,” growled Coan. 

The little two-master, with most of her 
cargo aboard, showed only a Iow freeboard 
at the waist. 

Coan loósed his hołd on the harness and 
leaped for the raił, though the master and 
his man, astonished by this new method 
of boarding, poked bnat-hooks at him. 
But he was nimbie and quick—and fired 
with berserker ragę. He gained the deck, 
yanked the słippery staff of a boat-hook 
out of the master’s hands and łaid about 
fierceły. A stunning thwack stiffened out 
the captain; another swing of fist under 
ear dropped the other man across the body 
of the master. 

Then Coan reached down the boat-hook 
to Sawt, who was cłinging to the main 
Chain płates, and hoisted his friend 
aboard. The horse, shaking off the 
błanket, was heading for shore. 

“Grab the end of thąt halyard and tie 
’em up, Sawt!” commanded Coan. “Make 
a bundłe of the two of ’em before they 
come to!” 

The packet was moored to a buoy. 
Coan ran forward and cast off. When 
he hurtłed past Sawt, on the way back 
aft, the old man was tightening bights 
around the prostrate men, bracing his 
foot against them to get a purchase. 

Just forward of the lazaret bulkhead 
Coan found the packefs gasoline “kicker” 
—the auxiliary engine for service when 
the wind failed. He flipped the fly wheel 
over with the starter-bar; he relished the 
staccato barkings of the unmufiled ex- 
haust; the noise was like a prolonged 
salute to victory. 

He had been taking Sawfs word as to 
cargo contents. By the time Coan was 
back on deck, at the wheel, the old man 
was proving his reliability as an informa- 
tion bureau. He emerged from the main 
hatch, boosting in front of him a wooden 
case. After a lusty yawp to cali Coan’s 
attention, Sawt banged off the case’s cover 
with a marlinspike, flung onto the deck a 


few tins which masked the case’s real 
contents, and then brandished a bottle 
aloft. “And I aint taking the say-so o’ 
labels,"Wardie!” Sawt whacked off the 
neck of the bottle with the spike and 
poured copiously into his mouth, tipping 
back his head and getting a bath as weU 
as a royal drink. ‘Tt’s the elear quill, 
sonny!” the tester managed to report 
between gulps; “and plenty morę where 
this come from!” 

Coan threw over the tiller and ran his 
detonating capture hard aboard the 
Ogunąuit, cireling the anchored cutter. 
To Lieutenant Brady, leaning from the 
end of the bridge, he yelled, “Respectful 
compliments to Captain Tomson, sir! Fye 
done that job he asked me to do! Fm 
docking her!” 

Coan knew well enough what the execu- 
tive officer’s shouts and gestures signified. 
But the gunner kept on his way, pwinting 
to his ears and overside to the noisy ex- 
haust, shaking his head, making believe he 
could not understand the order to come 
alongside. 

Coan’s temper was flaming again to 
white heat. He was determined to cap 
triumph with a real, soul-satisfying bang. 
He was going to show Wass Island this 
time—give the wagging tongues real fodder! 

He headed the packet straight for the 
mouth of young Alvin’s dock. There was 
“a bonę in her teeth” unde^ the impulse 
of the fifty-horsepower kicker. 

The assembled citizens began to shout 
warning and to herd back. 

board, Coan was having it all his 
own way. The trussed-up men were 
struggling vainly againąt their bonds. Old 
Sawt was wholly oceupied. He was boost¬ 
ing morę cases up on deck. He burst 
them open by hurling them against the 
• bulwarks. He picked up broken bottles 
and tossed what remained of the contents 
into his gaping mouth. He was too busy 
to pay any attention to the course the 
packet was taking. 

It was a terrific smash when it oc- 
curred! The bow of the packet was 
crushed against the retaining wali like a 
rotten pumpkin. Down came the masts 
in a tangle of rigging. 

Out of the welter, hopping nimbly over 
stays and SMrs, Coan leaped upon the 
stringpiece of the dock’s head and strode 
through the press of the people. They 
madę way for him. He said nothing; 
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bis bodeful countenance served better 
tban speećb. 

Before he reached Maida, who was 
burrying down the bill to learn what it was 
all about, he turaed to look behind and 
bebeld the Ogunąuifs motor-launch froth- 
ing into the dock, the Old Man in the 
stern-sheets. 

Therefore, circumstances being as they 
were, he was able to meet the girl with a 
disarming smile of perfect contentment. 

“Maida, dear, I want you to take a 
Uttle walk with me—over to your back- 
pasture. I want you to see something 
there—and FU tell you about it.” 

“But you ought to put on dry clothes, 
Ward!” she protested. 

“I came back to Wass to ask you to 
marry me, Maida. And I bought this suit 
to wear for the occasłon. By gracious, 
I’m going to stick to my plans!” 

“But you’ll catch cold.” 

“Not if you keep looking at me like you 
are doing now,” declared the lover gał- 
lantly. “I don’t need any morę sunshine, 
right now!” 

They walked hand in hand over the 
brow of the hill and nobody in the village 
paid any attention to this reunion. Right 
at that moment all the interest of the 
populace was centered in seeing young 
Alvin Wass get his everlasting come-up- 
pance. Captain Tomson of the coast- 
guard cutter- was attending to the matter 
in person. 

TN the twilight, with Maida Wrenn as 
^ passenger, Gunner Coan rowed to the 
Ogunąuit and the two were received aft 
with remarkable cordiality by the Old 
Man himself. 

And after much talk one way and 
another, extremely agreeable in tenor and 
purport, Captain Tomson laid his hand 
caressingly on Gunner Coan’s shoulder 
and pleaded with Maida to allow such an 
A-One and able chap to remain in the 
service. “He’s our best man in handling 
high explosives. Miss Wrenn,” he urged. 
“Uncle Sam needs him!” 

“Uncle Sam has had him long enough. 
Now I need him! rve found a way to be 
forever rid of hungry rusticators and a 
hot cookstove. My fortunę is to be 
blasted out of the ground and”—she rosę 
and went to Gunner Coan and laid her 
palm gently on the shoulder that the Cap¬ 
tain was not monopolizing—‘T’m here and 
now claiming my blasting boss!” 


The 
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‘By BERTRAM ATKEY 

A thrUliiz^ adventure of the ex- 
traordinary Merlin 0'Moore and 
his stran^e friends—by the author 
of “The Easy Street Experts.” 

Illustrated by Frank Hoban 

T hey were just concluding a little 
friendly gamę of poker in the sitting- 
room which Henri, head waiter of 
the Medieval Hall at the Astoritz, shared 
with a few others of the morę important 
functionaries of the huge hotel; and Fin 
MacBatt, the valet and personal attendant 
of Mr. Merlin 0’Moore, was there. 

He was, indeed, very much to the fore, 
being desoerately engaged in promoting 
a very tolerable jackpot which he sincerely 
believed he, with the powerful aid of four 
ąueens, would very shortly be shoveling 
into his pocket. It was passing many a 
moon sińce Mr. MacBatt had held four 
ąueens, or four of any kind, and very natu- 
rally he wanted to make the most of it. 
Only his friend Henri remained in the bet- 
ting, and the couple had raised each other 
the limit—^half a crown, five times. Henri 
was looking nervous, but Mr. MacBatt 
(save for a poniard-like glitter in his 
eyes, his denched teeth, and a slight un- 
conscious twitching of his ears) gave no 
sign that he expected momentarily to can- 
nibalize that jackpot. 

It was Henri’s bet, but after a swift 
uncertain glance at the grim face of Mac¬ 
Batt, Henri’s nerve failed him. Instead of 
raising the bet, he added the reąuisite 
chips to the pot and “saw” Mr. MacBatt. 

“All right, Honroy,” said the valet. 
“Here you are—four little ąueens!” He 
spread the cards out on the table and 
reached for the jackpot. But—! 

“Halłe-lUr said Honroy, with some¬ 
thing like a sob of relief. “Voil&, my old! 
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"/ beg you will forgive the curiosity which impelled me to stare at 
your motor-bicycle, sir’’ said the Fitz-Percy suavely. “I have never 
had an opportunity to examine one dosely.” 


T’ree kings and joker! Four kings, huh?” might be morę behind the celebration tban 
And he surrounded the jackpot lovingly. met the eye. 

“Pretty hot, that!” said MacBatt with “Weil, Double B,” Merlin had sug- 
a pale glare and an iron smile. “Your gested, guessing that the delightful Black- 
money, Honroy! Gimme a drink. And berry had left something unsaid, when she 
then we’d better be moving. I’ve got to first hinted that there might be develop- 
get Merlin ready for dinner, and you’ve ments, “if there is anything I can do for 
got to get dinner ready for Merlin.” you or your little friend—or her husband 

“Perfectly, my old!” said Honroy, and —let me know.” 
clinked glasses with the deaned-out Mac- “Dear Merlin!” said Miss Brown. “I 

Batt. know you will.We shall see.” And 

Mr. 0’Moore was giving a little din- she proceeded to turn the subject by ask- 
ner to a few friends that evening in the ing Molossus, the deadly-looking dogue de 
Medieval Hall, the party comprising Miss Bordeaux who was Mr. 0’Moore’s insepł- 
Blackberry Brown, the famous and attrac- arabie companion, to have a chocolate— 
tive white-black comedienne who was Mer- which Molo, with the slightly sheepish 
lin’s best friend; Mr. Fitz-Percy, the an- smile of a jollied man-eater, accepted. 
cient Deadhead, protśge of Mr. 0’Moore, 

who claimed to be the pretty Blackberry’s COMEWHAT to Merlin 0’Moore’s sur- 
“guardian” (though ufwn what abstruse prise, his dinner was not entirely a suc- 
and complicated grounds he claimed that cess. There seemed to be a shadow upon 
priyilege no man knew); Miss Brown’s re- things. Exactly what was wrong he could 
ceńtly married friend—once Miss Clover not tracę. Because he delighted to please 
Sweeting, but now Mrs. Jack Mallandan— Miss Blackberry Brown, he exerted him- 
and Clover’s husband. self to the utmost to amuse her friend 

These were the guests, and the dinner Clover—a little, fair, golden-haired lady, 

was by way of celebrating the successful with very perfect and daintily chiseled fea- 
conclusion of the couple’s first month of tures. But Clover seemed subdued, and 
married life. That, at least, was the os- so did her practically brand-new husband. 
tensible reason, but, as Miss Brown had Even the Fitz-Percy, expanding over a 
morę than once vaguely hinted, there dinner that touched his heart, cooing wit- 
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ticisms, telling ąuaint little anecdotes, 
emitting brllliant whimsicalities, did not 
succeed in dispelling the shadow. 

“Clover has one of her quiet moods,” 
said Miss Brown playfully, but Clover de- 
nied it. Whether his wife was in a ąuiet 
mood or not, certainly Mr. Jack Mallan- 
dan was in a thirsty mood. He inflicted 
very heavy punishment upon Merlin’s in- 
comparable wines, but it added to the gay- 
ety of the evening not at all. 

AT last Miss Brown could not endure 
^ the restraint any longer. 

“Br-rrl” she went. ‘Tt’s like flirting 
with a vegetarian in the porch of an un- 
lighted and empty church on a wet No- 
vember evening! Merlin, you are thinking 
that my little Clover-girl is a cold and 
glum and gloomy girl—and that her hus- 
band-man is a dullard-person! And 
they’re not. They’re awfully lively folk, 
really, but they’re worried. The poor 
things are so worried that they can’t for- 
get their troubles even for just dinner- 
time. So please be kind, Merlin, and let 
us have coffee upstairs, and Clover and 
Jack will tell you all about it. Really, you 
know, thafs why I wanted you to meet 
them. There’s something very awkward 
for them going on—and I know that you 
and I and Mr. Fitz-Percy and Molossus 
and that extraordinary MacBatt can put it 
right—” 

“Why, my dear girl—of coursel” 

“There is nothing in all this wonderful 
World, dear ladies, that such a combina- 
tion cannot put right,” said the silvery- 
haired old Deadhead in his deepest, most 
resonant voice. 

They started to rise; at that moment, 
conclusive proof arrived that decidedly 
there was something connected with the 
Mallandans which needed putting right. 
For through the open top of the deep Win¬ 
dows under which the party had sat, came 
an object which looked like a very smali 
half-inflated football. It dropped soggily 
upon the table, upsetting some wine- 
glasses. 

Clover Mallandan paled, giving a star- 
tled little ery, staring and clutching at 
Merlin’s arm. Mr. Mallandan swore 
briefly in a disconcerted voice. 

Henri, hovering near, threw up his 
hands in horror at this deseeration of his 
paradise, the Medieval Hall, and sent an 
underling at once to have men issue forth 
and capture the miscreant. 


Merlin and the Deadhead were leaning 
over examining the object. The Fitz- 
Percy, who was nearest, picked it up. It 
was a half-inflated football—child’s size. 
Tied to it was a label on which was printed 
in roughly formed letters: 

// tlus were a bomb, wouleln’t it be awk¬ 
ward for little Clover and her dear Jack, not 
to mention all their nice nevi friendsl 

The Pariah. 

It was Mallandan who read it—^with a 
queer savage notę in his voice; and Black- 
berry Brown caught Clover as she swayed, 
half-fainting, against the table. 

“Now you see,” said the girl weakly, 
“why we were so glum! They keep on 
Corning!” 

Then in the momentary silence which 
fell upon the uneasily staring people, a 
clean, crisp smack was heard. It came 
from under the window outside, and was 
fóllowed by a voice—the voice of nonę 
other than Mr. Fin MacBatt. 

“Take that, you blackguard! What 
d’ye mean by throwing things into— kuht” 
Mr. MacBatt’s leeture broke off ab- 
ruptly, punctuated, as it were, with a duli, 
wooden sound, as of a truncheon against a 
head—both thick. Followed a seuffling 
patter of feet, and a short silence, swiftly 
broken by the rushing sound of reinforce- 
ments hurrying out of the hotel. 

But ali that the reinforcements discov- 
ered was Mr. MacBatt, semi-conscious, 
sitting on the pavement, swearing • feebly 
like a tired parrot, with a passer-by trying 
rather confusedly to unbutton his collar, in 
order, presumably, to give him morę air. 
Of the thrower of the football that might 
have been a bomb, there was no sign. 

Leaving Merlin 0’Moore, to accompany 
his guests up to his suitę, the Fitz-Percy 
promptly took charge of the “bonneted” 
MacBatt, whom very shortly he succeeded 
in leading to where “a cognac or so awaits 
us, my good MacBatt!” 

THE following hour was devoted mainly 
^ to explanations—on the whole, lucid. 
Long before Merlin 0’Moore called upon 
MacBatt for some account of his partici- 
pation in the flurry of that evening, he and 
his friend the Deadhead perceived that the 
Mallandans’ lack of high spirits was not 
at all unnatural. 

For they were haunted—in effect. Not 
“ha’nted of ghosts,” but by something 
which, although exceedingly elusive, was 
by no means as intangible as a ghost. Like 
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Blackberry Brown, Miss Qover Sweeting, 
in tłie days itot long past,\when she was 
a musical comedy favorite, had possessed 
many admirers, linown and unknown. Of 
all these nonę had been morę entlruaiastic 
than a gentleman who never appeared in 
person to afflict her, but whose output 
iove-letters seemed to be tmlmrited. He 
had written by practicaTły every post, fre- 
qnently telegraphed, and quite often tełe- 
jAoned. But he had never called. He 
śgned himsdf mrariably “thie Pariah.” 
■Why he was a pariah did not appear. 


the charming Miss Sweeting almost idola- 
trously. She showed Mm sorae of die 
weirder -of the Pariah’s letters, and wriih 
a passing caisless comment nn the “coWł- 
drawtn cbeek of the lont,” Jacśk'Mallandan 
had forgotten Mm. Qover had destroyed 
the correspondence and forgotten the 
writer also. 

But he had recaTled Mmself wery ah- 
ruptly to their minds on the sec-ond mom- 
ing after their a«rival at Mr. Mallandan’s 
ancestral home. They were hreakfasling 
hy am open window in the sunsMne when 



This man had newr wearied of mform- 
ing Miss Sweetdng Ihat he adored her so 
much that he coidd not dream of marryiog 
her. (Nothing was erver said about his 
cŁance of dding so—which in any case was 
so slender as to be noneKistent.) “The 
Pariah” had explained dozens of times 
that he regarded QovEr as the Perfeot 
Woman, and that she was enshrined in Ms 
heart and permajiently iixed before his 
mental gazę, as an Object of Adoration. 
He reąnested her to refrain from marriage 
imtil she met the Perfect Man—^wMch, 
added the Pariah, woiuid never happen. 

Unfortanatdy Mis OoYer had akeady 
met the Perfect Man—^according to her— 
nameły, Mr. Jack Mallandan, and scane 
two months after the Pariah had begtm to 
pour out his ink in her praise, she had 
married Mr. Mallandan—thus showingher 
good taste, for Mallandan was good to look 
ipon, a gentleman, not unreasonaMy sejf¬ 
ie, cKtraordinaiily rich, and he worsbiped 


on the lawn just outsłde had fa/lfen a haM- 
inflated cbiid’s footbaM, bearkig one of 
those labels which had now become very 
familiar to them. 

łt was a message from the Pariah, who 
was frightfully annoyed about Cićwer^s 
marriage. It had destro)^ an Ideał, he 
said, and thereafter he purposed punishing 
them both. He wound up by pcdmting' ooiit 
to them how excessiveły awkward it would 
have heen for them had the football been 
a bomb—which was obvious. He added 
that some day it imomld be the ^nuine 
artide. Meantime he intended to keep 
them well suppHed with “wamings.” 

^^AŁLANDAN, a rather sileni, buU- 

* dc^gy young man who had ipent bis 
youth in the Navy, which he had only łcft 
on the death of his fatber, in order prop- 
erly to administer Ms rather unwieldily 
large inhciitanoe, was completely without 
fear on his own behalf, thou^ naturally 
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enough any unseen danger to his wife 
would send him into a well-concealed 
freney of anxiety, and he had taken up 
this matter of the Pariah eagerly. 

“The fellow sounds like a maniac, and 
he probably is one,” said Jack. “I am 
afraid that leather bali might change for 
the worse some day. Y’see, he hangs about 
—unseen. He’s elusive; he’s here today, 
there tomorrow. Always throws his infer- 
nal label when we’re jn an impossible 
place. Like tonight, for instance. I’ve 
had Longlands—our place—swarming with 
spies, detectives and things. No good. 
I’ve lain out for him at nights. No good. 
Tried bloodhounds. No good. Every- 
thing—^haven’t I, dear? But he’s—like 
an eel. rve never seen him. No idea 
what he’s like. It’s worrying Clover. Me 
too. To tell the truth, I’m not an idea- 
merchant outside my own linę, and when 
Miss Brown told Clover of some of your 
ąueer moonlight jaunts, we decided that 
you could help us—^you and Mr. Fitz- 
Percy—” 

“And, of course, Blackberry!” chimed 
in Clover, who was brightening up a little. 

“And Molossus,” said Merlin. 

“And MacBatt—decidedly,” added the 
Fitz-Percy. 

But Jack Mallandan was a plain man, 
and wished no misunderstanding. 

“Let’s get things elear, don’t you think?” 
he said, very pleasantly but decisively. 
“I—^we—shall be very grateful for an 
idea how to catch the Pariah person; but 
when he’s caught, he minę.” 

“Oh, that is quite understood,” said 
Merlin readily, who could see how Mr. 
Mallandan felt about it. 

“Naturally!” boomed the Fitz-Percy. 
“That goes without saying—yes, indeed.” 
And he assisted himself to anolher green 
chartreuse with his aceustomed dexterity 
and grace. 

“Weil, sińce MacBatt has been the only 
one to see him, we may as well have him 
in,” said Merlin. “Ring the beli. Molo!” 

The fighting dog pressed his fearsome 
head on the bell-push and the valet en- 
tered, his eyes glittering with a steely glit- 
ter inspired by baffled fury, several swift 
cognaes and a desperate hunger for instant 
revenge upon the person who had felled 
him. 

“Ah, Fin, there you are!” said Merlin. 
“How is the head?” 

MacBatt favored them with a tense, 
rather murderous grin. 


“It rings like a beli, thank you, sir,” he 
said politely, but with a vibration in his 
voice that madę Molossus look interested. 
“The blackguard had a club up his sleeve 
—a genuine cocobolo, sir!” 

“Did you see the man, Fin? Could you 
describe him?” 

“Describe him, sir?” responded the valet 
with a bitter smile. “I’ve photographed 
him on my mind for life! He was passing 
as a negro, sir—dark tint, a sort of pale 
black, if you understand, sir. But the 
trouble is, his color comes off.” He ex- 
tended his big right hand, palm downward, 
exhibiting his knuckles. 

They were smeared with a dark smear, 
as of burnt cork. 

“I’ve got his generał build and the shape 
of his face in my mind, safe enough, sir. 
But he’s not a genuine darky, and I sup- 
pose it was a sort of disguise, sir.” 

Merlin and Company readily agreed, 
and having carefully cross-examined Mac¬ 
Batt as to the morę salient points of the 
mysterious man with the imitation “livery 
of the sun,” they dismissed him, and drew 
together, as it were, seriously to map out 
and arrange a plan of campaign. 

'T^VO days later the Mallandans’ delight- 
^ ful old Elizabethan home was trans- 
formed into what was not so much a home 
as a mousetrap, though few would have sus- 
pected it. 

They were all there — the Mallandans, 
Miss Brown, and Merlin; the Fitz-Percy, 
Molossus and MacBatt — all there. 

The seryants at Longlands privately 
were a little puzzled by the ąueer manner- 
isms of some of the party. There was Mr. 
MacBatt, that ąueer valet of Mr. Merlin 
0’Moore, for instance. Why was he so 
fond of strolling mysteriously about the 
grounds of the place? Why was his favo- 
rite walking-stick so much like an Indian 
club — though somewhat heavier, on ac- 
count of the lead with which it was loaded? 
Why was that dear old gentleman Mr. 
Fitz-Percy so extremely interested in that 
motor-bicycle track which had mysteriously 
appeared near the gates of the carriage 
drive on the evening after the house-party 
arrived, and why did he try unsuccessfully 
— as the lodge-keeper averred — to follow 
it up along the main road? It was all 
very puzzling — to the servants. 

The Pariah gave no sign during the first ‘ 
two days of the stay of Merlin and Com¬ 
pany at Longlands. Probably he was re- 


“We will go further inlo 
the matter, Molossus,” 
mused the Deadhead. 
He proceeded to go 
further into ii—via a 
side window ccerelessly 
kft unlatcked. 



cuperating from the effects of the jolt 
administered to him by MacBatt. Cer- 
tainly that was the valet’s opinion. And 
the joint commanders of the mousetrap— 
namely, Messrs. 0’Moore and Mallandan 
—^appeared to ahare it and to be agreed 
that for a little a waiting gamę was the 
best policy. 

Not so, however, the Deadhead. Very 
rarely did that astute old student of the 
times, as he occasionally described him- 
self, differ froni his patron; but apparently 
he did so now—tactfully, of course. It 
seemed that he had discovered what might 
prove to be a due. 

explained this to Messrs. 0’Moore 
and Mallandan in the billiard-room 
on the evening of their third day there. ' 

“I beg of you, dear lads, leave to follow 

up a little notion of my own. A 

straw, laddies, shows sometimes which way 
the wind blows—but there are also occa- 
sions when it breaks the camers back. I 
tbink, dear boys, that I have found a 
straw—it remains for me to test it.” He 
paused for a moment to test, also, the 
whisky and soda which he held. He was 
always a very fine tester. 

“How say you, then, Merlin minę? 
What are your views, Jack, my boy? Hpve 
I leave to plow my solitary furrow?” the 
old man asked. 


The laddies accorded it. 

“Good—very good!” said the Deadhead. 
“I shall strive to merit your trust.” 

His striving took him abroad in com¬ 
pany with the dogue (by permission of 
Merlin) on the following moming, and 
sińce his straw ultimately proved to have 
considerable bearing on the matter, it may 
be as wdl to follow him. Certainly his 
due was of the slenderest—being merdy 
that he had gleaned by sheer chance, when 
gossiping at the village inn (for his own 
purposes), the news that a Mr. Bellamy 
Bethune, said to be an artist who lived 
near the yillage, had brought back from a 
short trip to town, a few days before, a 
pair of singularly perfect black eyes. There 
was nothing very remarkable Jn this—a 
pair of black eyes is a commodity which 
many men acąuire at some period or other 
of their lives if they ask for it long and 
persistently enough, but the experienced 
Fitz-Percy (struck by the facts that Beth¬ 
une had acąuired his black eyes in town 
at about the same time as MacBatt had 
undoubtedly presented some one with a 
pair, and further, that Mr. Bethune lived 
fairly near the attractive Mrs. Mallandan, 
as one might expect her jealous adorer to 
do) had experienced a certain curiosity to 
discover whether the motorcycle which 
Bethune was said to possess wore the same 
kind of tires as those which had left their 
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imprint at the entrance to the Mallandan 
carriage drive. 

“Personally, Molossus, my young friend, 
I do not expect to find that tóe tires 
match. It would be altogether too fortu- 
nate, would it not? But tactful and intel- 
ligent inąuiry can lose us nothing and may 
gain for us a great deal,” said the ancient 
as he and Molossus strolled toward the 
abode of Bellamy Bethune. , 

Fortune — ^as usual—favored him; for 
when about two miles from Longlands, he 
approached the Bethune bungalow — a 
smali, untidy-looking place, with a last- 
year’s garden—he saw that a motorcycle 
was standing outside, its back end raised 
upon two spidery legs, so that it looked 
as if it were going to lash out like a vicious 
horse at any moment. The Fitz-Percy 
needed only a glance at the tires to see 
that their non-slip rubber pattern matched 
the imprint on the carriage drive perfectly. 

Possibly Mr. Bethune had been doing a 
little scouting near Longlands recently. 

“Good, Molossus — excellent,” said the 
Deadhead. “We will now endeavor to get 
a glimpse of Mr. Bethune himself.” 

COON this was achieved; for even as he 
looked up the'Fitz-Percy saw coming 
down the path a man who possessed a pair 
of eyes that were not merely black but 
also yellow, blue, green and bloodshot. 
ObviousIy Mr. Bellamy Bethune—a big 
but singularly plain person, with a face 
like that of a soured cab-horse. 

The Fitz-Percy raised his hat and bowed 
with his stately Piccadilly grace. 

“I beg that you will forgive the curiosity 
which impelled me to stare at your motor- 
bicycle, sir,” he said suavely. “I belong, 
I fear, to an era prior to the advent of 
these amazing inventions, and I have never 
had an opportunity to examine one closely.” 

“Weil, now you have, and much. good 
may it do you. It’s a damned poor grid, 
anyway!” responded Mr. Bethune very 
ungraciously, and kicked the machinę 
sharply in the ribs, causing it to burst into 
a terrifying roar. Then he mounted it and 
rode away. 

The Deadhead, perfectly unruffled, 
watched him disappear. 

“ ’Tis but a churlish fellow, I fear, 
Molossus,” he said musingly. “Let us ex- 
amine his lair. Perhaps his wife—if he 
has ohe— or his housekeeper may prove 
morę garrulous, to a — a what, little dog? 
Let us reflect. What would Mr. Skerlock 


Holmes claim to be to the wife or house¬ 
keeper of an artist concerning whom he de- 
sires to glean information? A buyer of 
pictures? C)bviously. Very good—^a buyer 
of pictures.” 

And the Fitz-Percy, who had probably 
never bought a picture of any kind in his 
life, except an occasional postage stamp, 
proceeded leisurely up to the bungalow. 
Ten minutes of fruitless knocking revęaled 
to him the extremely gratifying knowledge 
that the house was empty. 

“It would seem, Molossus minę, that like 
many another artist, the good Mr. Bethune 
‘does for himself,’ ” mused the Deadhead. 
“We will go further into the matter.” He 
proceeded to go further into it —via a side 
window, carelessly left unlatched—and 
much to the interest of a tali, lantern- 
jawed, bulbous-browed gentleman who 
chanced to stroił past at that moment— 
just in time to see the Fitz-Percy’s heels 
and Molossus’ taił vanish into the house. 
The stroller was nonę other than Fin Mac- 
Batt, en route to the village inn. 

The valet paused, with a Iow whistle. 

“Now, what is Grandpa after in there— 
the old housebreaker!” he said. “He’ll be 
getting himself into jail if he doesn’t look 
out.” 

He reflected for a moment, then fol- 
lowed in the track of the Deadhead, whom 
he found examining a writing-desk in an 
untidy, belittered part-studio, part living- 
room, part pigsty, facing the road. 

In his hand, MacBatt noted, was a 
child’s cheap football! 

“A curious piece of property for a man 
who lives alone and, presumably, has no 
children, Fin, my good fellow!” said the 
Deadhead, after greetings. “Let us explore 
further.” 

They did so. They found many things 
which borę not at all upon their affair— 
and one which did: an old cork from a 
whisky bottle, one end of which, charred 
and bumt, was half rubbed away. 

When, presently, they came out, having 
left everylJiing exactly as they found it— 
the Fitz-Percy was nodding little contented 
nods to himself, Mr. MacBatfs eyes were 
glittering oddly with a fell and fighting in- 
tent, and even Molossus appeared to wear 
a.toothy grin as of anticipation. 

“Sherlock himself couldn’t have done it 
neater, sir,” said MacBatt a little huskily. 

The Deadhead smiled faintly. 

“I fear, my good MacBatt, that you are 
a flatterer!” he said gently. 



There was a snarling 
fiurry and a skarp ery 
irem Bethune as ike Ug 
dag pmned kim just 
above the back of the 




“No, sir—^not a flatterer, sir,” rei^ied 
the blue-jowled one, with an avid and an- 
ticipatory glare back at the bungalow. 
“Morę of a flattener, sir—as I hope you’ll 
see when I get hołd of the blaggard—^if 
he’s the man that blackjacked me/” 

The Fitz-Percy laug^ed, and they pro- 
ceeded at a good pace back to Longlands. 

"T^HE shades of night were mobilizing 
before Mr. Beilamy Bethune’s “grid” 
came once again to a stop outside the bun¬ 
galow, and its black-«yed owner unstrad- 
d|pd himself from off it, and pushed it up 
the weedy path, and into its den—a smali 
shed at the side of the house. 

Then Mr. Bethune seiected a key and 
let himself in at the front door. 

It was practically dark in the hall-living- 
room, but he had not advanced two step>s, 
fumbling for matches, before he stopped, 
stiffening slightly, głaring round, like an 
animal or a man who senses that something 
is wrong. His hand flew to a side pocket 
of the Norfolk coat he was wearing—an 
odd instinctive movement—and then he 
stepped back sharply toward the door, still 
facing the room. 

“No, you don’t, my man,” said a swift, 
crisp voice, and Mr. Mallandan sprang out 
of the shadows at him. Bethune gasped, 
but struck like a snake as he gasped. He 
was a big, powerful man, and Mallandan 
reeled back, nearly upsetting Meiiin 
OTHoore, who was moving up swiftly at 
Mallandan’s side. 

Bethune wrenched open the door and 


plunged out into the twilight—straight into 
the arms of the dour, and now dangerous 
MacBatt, who af^arently had crept round 
from the side of the house to błock any 
possible exit 

MacBatt, ever eager, swung a punch at 
the man that would have almost fractured 
his skuli, but the artist ducked skillfully, 
and brought his elbow with savage force 
against the jaw of the valet, staggering him 
for a fraction of a moment. Then, with 
a crazy yell, Bethune darted down the 
path to the gate—even as the door opened 
again and Messrs. 0’Moore and Mallandan 
shot out. 

“Look out. Molo!” shouted Merlin, as 
MacBatt wheeled to pursue the flying 
Bethune. 

The big, fawnish body of the fighting 
dog flashed down the path, and seemed to 
run into the fugitive exactiy at the gate. 
There was a wild, snarling flurry, a ^arp 
ery from Bethune as the big dog pinned 
him just above the back of the knee, and 
they saw his hand go up, throwing some¬ 
thing baekward. It fell with a thud at 
Mallandan’s feet, just as Molossus pulled 
the man down, only to be beaten off by 
Merlin, who knew what would happen if 
the fighting dog was not “steadied” at 
once. 

MacBatt and Mallandan attended to 
Bethune, who, lamed by Molossus, gave in 
almost at once. 

Two minutes later they were all once 
morę in the bungalow where they pur- 
posed examining Mr. Bethune. 


14 ^ 
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To them, as MacBatt lit the lamp, came 
Mr. Fitz-Percy, carrying something which 
he set gingerly — ^very gingerly — down upon 
the table in the lamplight. 

It was a round object, rather larger than 
a cricket bali, madę of roughly finished 
metal with a number of spiky projections 
upon it. 

“That, my young friends,” said the 
Deadhead, in his calm, fJeasant voice, “is 
a bomb! Originally meant for you, Jack, 
and your wife, but later intended by its 
charming and impartial proprietor to blow 
us one and all permanenUy across the Styx. 
Fortunately he does not ap^ar to be ąuite 
so expert with real bombs as with the 
football cases which he has used hitherto. 
He threw it just as Molossus snatched him 
—and it fell at your very feet, Jack, my 

friend.Luckily for you, something 

was wrong with its works — but I should 
not touch it, MacBatt, if I were you. These 
things are very fidgety, I understand. Let 
sleeping bombs li&— until the police ar- 
rive,” he concluded, for the valet had given 
signs of being about to pick it up and listen 
to it —though what he expected to hear it 
is impossible to say. 

“Quite so,” said Merlin. “Let us ex- 
amine its owner instead!” 

DUT they madę no examination, for as 
^ they turned to the would-be murderer, 
the man began to laugh and they realized 
that it would need a greater expert than 
any one of them to examine with any suc- 
cess a man who could laugh like that, for 
it was the dreadful, blood-freezing laugh- 
ter of a man of completely unbalanced 
mind. Still, it explained everything. They 
no longer wished to examine him nor hurt 
Hiih— they were merely sorry for him. In 
the midst of that frightful mirth the horn 
of a car sounded outside, and the Dead¬ 
head hurried out. 

It had been a part of their original plan 
that Mrs. Mallandan should come on with 
Blackberry Brown, when the Pariah was 
trapped, to see if she could identify the 
admirer who had become her persecutor. 

But that was impossible now. 

Briefly and tactfully the Fitz-Percy ex- 
plained, and went on the car to the town, 
some three miles away, to get the right 
people to deal with the man, while the 
ladies, escorted by Molossus, retumed to 
Longlands. 

From the capture of the Pariah to his 
departure with those who would know how 


to deal with him, the man said no word 
which would shed any further light on the 
strange affair. 

A ND they were glad enough to let him go 
uhąuestioned—even the vengeful Mac¬ 
Batt—for as the Deadhead modestly put 
it after dinner that evening at Longlands: 
“What, after all, my dear young people, 
remains to be cleared up? The man was 
a stranger of ill-balanced mind who re- 
tained sufficient sanity to succumb, like 
many others, to the charms of Miss Clover 
Sweeting, but failed to retain sufficient will 
to keep his wild jealousy of Mrs. Mallan¬ 
dan within the orthodox limits. Why he 
called himself the Pariah we shall never 
know—probably because he was a pariah. 
Nobody—as yet—seems to know anything 
at all about him, except that the statement 
that he was an artist was untrue, and that 
he had merely rented the bungalow on a 
furnished tenancy—and, incidentally, regu- 

larly refrained from paying any rent. 

He will be looked after—^we may be surę 
of that. And I have no doubt that the 
football season is past. How say you, 
Merlin minę?” 

The Deadhead finished the Uąueur with 
which he was fortifying himself. 

“You have all been so kind as to elevate 
me into the position of hero of this affair,” 
he continued. “But that, mji dear people, 
is morę characteristic of your generosity 
than your logie. What I did was to make 
a wild shot in the dark—or, in other words, 
to consume several pints of ąuite surprls- 
ingly good ale with a number of village 
gossips at the inn. But the man to whom 
your thanks are really due is the dour Mac¬ 
Batt, who deposited upon the countenance 
of Mr. Bethune the black eyes which 
aroused my curiosity. But for that I 
should npver have examined his motor- 
cycle tire, searched his house and found, 
in the scullery, the used bumt cork with 
which (unnecessarily, to my mind) he dis- 
guised himself when following you to town. 
And now,”—reaching with his usual stately 
grace for the green chartreuse close by— 
“let us forget all about the matter, and 
devote ourselves whole-heartedly to study- 
ing the bright side of things—as I am 
surę our grim collaborator, MacBatt, is 

doing in the servants’ hall. My 

children,”—he raised his glass—“may 
you, and everyone else, be forever happy 1” 

Which was a tali order—but characier- 
istic of the Fitz-Percy. 






^ard-Boiled Holbrook 

Sji- Herbert L. McNary 

He became known as the bad Boy of baseball before the excitement sub- 
sided—an en^a^in^ tale by theauihor of “The Man with the Glass Jaw. ” 
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ZES sir, Red, take it from one who 
y knows: You’ve gotta be rough, 
X tough and nasty to get by in the 
big leagues.” Gabe Rawlings weighted this 
dictum with the authority of a small-town 
oracie as he settled morę firmly on the 
nail-keg, leaned back against some bolts of 
gingham on the counter, pushed aside some 
auto accessories to obtain elbow-room and 
casually thrust his hand into Bert HowelBs 
cracker-barrel. 

Gabe’s impressive glance encompassed 
the attentive circle of general-store politi- 
cians like a revolving camera. 

“I know; I’ve been to New York,” he 
emphasized, alluding, as he skillfully man- 
aged to do in almost every conversation, to 
a joumey he madę appear commensurate 
with a flight to Europę. Gabe subscribed 
to all those courses which transformed you 
from a wallflower to a Jack Donahue in six 


lessons, gave you the charm of a Chester- 
field or enabled you to recall instantly the 
names and telephone pumbers of promi¬ 
nent citizens of Seattle. Gabe might be 
smali potatoes on Broadway, but he was 
the Solomon of Main Street, Crofton, N. H. 

“Red” Holbrook, the obliging cause of 
this advice, seemed unusually subordinate 
for a young man whose name had but a 
few days before appeared in numerous met- 
ropolitan journals. Tucked away in a 
corner of a sporting page you must have 
read, “The Romans yesterday purchased 
Red Holbrook, hard-hitting third baseman 
of the Winston, Ontario League, Club.” 

“You’ve gotta chaw morę terbaccy than 
the next man—” Gabe began. 

“I never chawed,” confessed Red blush- 
ingly. 

“Wal, you gotta leam,” reproved Gabe. 
“A rookie’s gotta make an impression. You 
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don’t git on speakin’-ternis with the regu- 
lars till you take ’em under the stand—” 

“Whafs under the stand?” asked Red 
innocently. 

Gabe swept the ćirde with a gknce com- ‘ 
miserating for one so ignorant. “Don’t 
you read the papers? And you a prcrfes- 
sional ball-playerl Thafs where you fight 
the regulars. Thafs the only way they’ll 
recognize you. And the umptres!” Jlere 
Gabe paused for effect. “You gotta show 
’em from the start where they git off, or 
you’ll never git a dose decision slong as 
you play bali. When the manager hops on 
you, why, you come right back at him so’s 
he’ll respect you.” 

Gabe became thoughtful and lowered his 
voice. “You’d better not let on you come 
from Crofton, Red—^you’d better pretend 
you come from New Yawk. Say, ‘joist’ 
and ‘thoid’ and ‘boid.’ ” 

'FHE next day found Red setting forth, 
^ yiewing the trip with trepidation, but 
with a grim determination. For all his awe 
of Gabe, a strong chin and red hair were 
not wasted on him. This hair resenibled 
the fur of a red fox in color, and Naturę 
had waved it in a manner to cause any giri 
to protest against the injustkę. 

At the start of the journey. Red bit a 
segment out of a brown pług, but when the 
train pulled up shortly at the end of a 
White Mountain down-grade, the masti- 
cated bite went into reverse. Hours later 
a very sick youth decided that if chewing 
ability decidfed one’s big-league career, he 
couldn’t catch on as a bat-boy. 

The train unloaded Red upon a city at 
the peak of the morning rush hour. Rag- 
ing floods of swollen traffic streams en- 
gulfed and pounded the red-headed boy 
from the bushes; but while punishment 
glazed his sky-blue eyes, he merely set his 
jaw firmly. His answers during the clerical 
formalities when he finally loęated the 
Romans’ park were as short as the ques- 
tions given him, and an offended secre- 
tary sent him down to the field hoping for 
the worst. 

“Tell Murph he can cancel practice now 
that you’ve arrived,” the secretary sent 
after him; but Red had his own prear- 
ranged ideas of introducing himself to the 
manager of the Romans. 

Murphy was seldom in a mood, during 
the morning workouts, to giggle over a 
traffic-yiolation summons or an income-tax 
blank, and pyrotechnically resented a re- 


sounding slap on the back as he stood at 
home piąte bawling out the first-sacker for 
gumming a bunt. He turned belligerently 
on the tali, slender intruder. 

“Hello, Mucker,” greeted Holbrook, ap- 
propriating a cognomen uttered only from 
the security of the finał row in the grand- 
stand. “Fm Holbrook, your ncw third— 
thoid baseman, the boid whafs goin’ to put 
your team in foist place.” Red gul^ed. 
He had put Gabe’s “thoid,” “boid” and 
“foist” all into his initiał utterance. 

Murphy lacked some of Red’s stature, 
but he packed coosiderable morę poundage 
than when he crouched behind the piąte— 
and he held a fungo bat in his right hand. 
But anger sometimes is łike an altemating 
current; it reaches a point where it re- 
verses. Murphy substituted for mayhem 
the usually morę effective sarcasm. 

“Hard-boiled, aint yidi? Hard-boiled 
Holbrook, thafs you. Now that you’ve al- 
ready won us the pennant, Fd better have 
the judge end the season.” 

This attitude only confirmed Gabe’s pre- 
diction. Red remembered his instructions 
to raise the antę. 

“I’m rough, tough and nasty,” declared 
Red, though he had a sickening sensation 
that his vOTce vibrated in simiłar wave- 
length with his knees. “Fm so tough I 
wash with vitriol, use emery for soap and 
dry myself on a sandpaper towel, and I’m 
the sweetest thoid baseman that ever 
buried spikes in a man’s neck.” 

Murphy stared at hjm almost dum- 
founded. He blinked his eyes. “Zat so? 
We’11 see. Go in and tell Doc that Jimmy 
Collins is in the league again and wants a 
suit. Then come out and try an’ play 
third—pardon me, thoid. That’s the sack 
down there on the white linę.” 

LJOLBROOK entered the club-house and 
* ^ started a debate with the shirtless 
trainer, but finally emerged toward the 
close of the morning session wearing a 
Roman traveling uniform. He walked out 
and shoved a white uniformed individual 
off third base. 

“One side, Fallin’ Arches, and make way 
for Flamin’ Youth.” 

The Roman looked up with a grin, ready 
to share in the joshing of a regular, but 
froze at the sight of a stranger in a gray 
traveling uniform. 

“Go. on,” barked Red. “Try the bench. 
That’s where you’ll be playin’ from now 



The Roman stared at Red, and then sud- 
denly broke into laughter. He started to 
the bench to spread the news, and on the 
way chirped to Kohley, a pitcher batting 
fungoes, “Get the bird-cage dusted—we 
got a new cuckoo.” 

Red dived into fielding practice with ag- 
gressiveness aggravated by nervousness. 
He knocked down grass-singers and burned 
the bali across to first włth bullet throws 
that caused the big, good-natured Cobenze 
to glare at him. Murphy dropped a bunt 
along the foul-line, and Red pounced on 
the rolling bali and shot it to first. 

‘T’ll let you take a fountain-pen if you 
want to autograph the bali,” cried Murphy. 
“Make the play in one motion.” 

“I can take my time with the whip I 
got,” retorted Recf. 

“Somethin’ in that,” grunted Murphy to 
Keady, catching at the piąte, “but it wont 
do to let him know it.” 

The session ended a few moments later, 
and the veteran players strolled to the 
clubhouse. Red accompanied them in the 
mental attitude of a candidate marching 


to initiation. “Let ’em start,” he told him- 
self. “Let ’em try to buli mel The first 
bożo that opens.his mouth—” 

“Say, kid,” said the well-meaning Co¬ 
benze, “let up on that wing of yours—” 

‘T’ll meet you under the grandstandi” 
exclaimed Red ąuickly. 

“Huh?” blinked the first-sacker. 

“I’ll meet you unjder the grandstand,” 
reiterated the exclted Red. 

“Whafs under the grandstand?” asked 
Cobenze. 

“Looks like he wants to take you on,” 
declared Crab Haley, the Romans’ scrappy 
second-sacker. “Go on. Bill, lead him 
under the stands and spank him.” 

“Listen, kid,” advised Cobenze, “act 
your age—” 

“I’ll meet you under the grandstand.” 

“Aw, heli—come on!” 

Red went, trembling with fear—not 
physical fright, but panie that he might 
msie a sorry showing and lose caste. Con- 
seąuently when the big Cobenze sąuared 
off. Red leaped at him like a panther and 
threw his fists like the late Harry Greb. 
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Cobenze could handle himself as well as 
any man on the team, but the storm of 
punches took him rather by surprise. He 
countered stiffly, but the hysterical Red 
knew nothing of the blows until a jdt on 
the chin set him down. The cool loam felt 
inviting, but Red bounded to his feet, and 
he was climbing over Cobenze when 
MuriAy appeared and enforced an armiS' 
tice. Whatever the Romans’ opinion as re- 
gards an ultimate decision, they had* to 
admit that the fresfa recruit had the ability 
to back up his poison-ivy disposition. 

DED madę his debut one day when 
Mencken’s fast-breaJdng cunres kept 
most of the ground balk on the fkst-base 
side of the diamond. He went to bat a 
second time, having had nothing harder to 
handle in the field than two pc^ flies. 
The first time he stood at the fdate he 
trembled inwardly because of his own eon- 
yiction of a rookie’s initiation. Crab 
Haley had aggravated his foreboding. 

“Now don’t get nervous,” Crab had 
urged with assumed sincerity. “They al- 
ways try to dust off a rookie.” 

“Yeah?” grunted Red. “Well, if that 
baby tries dustin’ me off, he’s gonna return 
to dust sooner than the insurance-company 
figures.” But this was a forced front. 

When Red came to the piąte, Chick Nea- 
ton, back-stopping for the Grays, turned to 
Tim Collins, the umpire, and drawled 
through his mask: “Tim, here’s Hard- 
boiled Holbrook, the kid who eats crushed 
stone for cereal.” 

“Funny cracks from a funny face,” 
barked Red. “No wonder they got you 
behind a mask.” 

Collins laughed; Neaton said nothing 
and signed for a fast one. It streaked past 
the peak of Red’s cap. Red started up the 
path to the mound. 

“You toss another like that, and I’ll 
wrap this bat around your neck!” 

“Get back here and do your stuff at the 
piąte,” called the umpire. 

But Red received a great hand from the 
local fans, who in any sport will respond to 
a show of aggressiyeness. The applause 
swelled to a roar when Red lined a double 
to left that brought in the first run of the 
gamę. He walked on his secoiul appear- 
ance, after arguing with Collins over two 
called strikes—to the great glee of the fans. 
The third yisit to the piąte resulted in a 
single for Red, This marked the occasion 
of his last appearance at bat for the day. 
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In the seventh inning a Cray tried a bimt. 
Red raced in, poun^ on the bali along 
the chalk-mark, and got his man at first. 

“Foul!” cried Cedlins after some hesita- 
tion. The fans voiced their disapproval. 

“What?” roared Red as he dashed in to 
protest. Now, like a good umpire Collins 
bclieved in starting every young jdayer 
with the knowledge of jiBt who was boss. 
He whipped off his mask and advanced 
down the chalk-line with policemanlike 
strides to administer some advice; but Red 
misunderstood the gesture. He remem- 
bered Gabe’s instructions about asserting 
bimself where umpires were concemed. 
He swung for where the mask should have 
been protecting Tim Collins’ handsome 
Celtic features. A few moments later two 
policemen quelled hostilities. 

Thus Red won a fine, a suspension and a 
reputation. Long before he arrived in the 
Yarious cities of the circuit, the bleacherites 
accepted the stories that he licked half a 
dozeo cops a day for setting-up eaercises 
and shaved with wire clippers. 

Red’s mates, however, allowed him much 
time for introspection. They argued for 
him and with him, but excluded him from 
their bench conferences on real-estate deals 
and from their bridge games while travel- 
ing. They considered him a throwback to 
the rowdy days when players carried their 
bats to and from the park for protection. 

However, Red stood ace high with the 
home fans, while the Romans as a team 
were as popular as a spade draw to a heart 
flush. Before the season started they had 
been picked as favorites for the pennant, 
but a yeteran pitcher cracked, and two 
other star twirlers acąuired lamę arms in 
spring training. A team with shot twirlers 
is like a racing car with missing cylinders. 
The middle of June found the team deep in 
the second division. Red’s arguments and 
color proyided the fans’ only recompense, 

With opposing players Red indulged in 
those personal remarks which the business 
aspect of the gamę has relegated to the 
fans, such as biting reference to a player’s 
age and slowness of fooL Under the cir- 
cumstances one can hardly blame pitchers 
from being tempted to put fast balls close 
to Red’s cap; but in justice to them it can 
be said that Red crowded the piąte to the 
limit 

On one hectic day Wilson, pitching for 
the Blues, started a debate with the um¬ 
pire, insisting that His Honor repeatedly 
missed strikes. Wilson had walked the two 
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previous men when Red sauntered up to 
the piąte. He crouched close to the rubber 
and let a bali whiz by. The umpire called 
it a bali. The Blue wheeled around in 
protest, and Wilson came running in. 

“What was wrong with that?” he 
barked. 

“Wide of the piąte,” answered the arbi¬ 
ter. “Buy a copy of the rule-book and 
see where the bali must cross the piąte.” 

“What good’s a book to him?” taunted 
Red. “He signs his pay-check with a 
cross.” 

The pitcher shifted his ire to Red. 
“How’m I gonna get a bali over with you 
standin’ on the rubber?” 

‘T’ll take care of him,” declared the 
umpire. “Get back in the box.” 

Holbrook set himself close to the piąte 
and guessed the next pitch would be a 
curve. But guessing is bad business in 
baseball. Too late Red saw the bali wasn’t 
going to break. The next instant his head 
seemed to explode like a magnesium flash. 

CLOWLY Red’s eyes opened, and he 
saw about him a whiteness as soft as 
an enveloping cloud. In succession his 
laboring senses identified a milky ceiling, 
a creamy wali, snowy bedclothes and finally 
a stiff white habit and a funny little white 
cap that perched like a dab of marsh- 
mallow on golden brown hair. He won- 
dered if the eyes were blue. “Heyl” he 
blurted. 

They were blue, blue as a sun-sparkled 
lakę back home. 

“Oh, are you awake?” 

“Weil, if I aint, I hope they let me 
dream on. I didn’t know angels bobbed 
their hair.” He struggled to an elbow. 

“Lie down,” she commanded in a cool, 
assured voice. He fell back instantly, and 
then, offended with himself for obeying so 
readily, he sat up again. 

“Lie down,” she ordered again. 

“Who said so?” queried he who defied 
umpires and police. 

The blue eyes widened just a trifle. “I 
sald so.” 

“Yeah? Do you know who I am? 
Hard-boiled Holbrook of the Romans.” 

He waited in vain for her to be impressed. 
Instead he saw the cherry lips form again 
for that command he associated with his 
setter dogs. He pushed back the clothes 
defiantly and then stared at his sleeves. 

“Holy catsl Who stuck this night-shirt 
on me?” 


“I did,” said the pretty nurse calmly, 

Red’s Chin sagged. “You didn’t undress 
me?” 

“Of course.” 

He fell back on the bed as helpless as if 
he had been caught flat-footed off second. 
The nurse sat down at the table again to 
write something on a chart. Red became 
conscious of a duli pain in his head and 
recalled his accident. 

“What place is this?” he asked. 

“St. Gertrude’s. Don’t talk.” 

“What did they bring me here for?” 

The young nurse rosę and looked 
towards the bed. “I told you not.to talk.”' 
The blue eyes held him,. steady and com- 
pelling. And while he wondered at the 
power she exercised over him, a tali young 
doctor entered the room, and standing be- 
side the nurse, smiled upon her familiarly. 
Red acąuired an instant and violent dis- 
like for him. 

“How’s the patient, Shirley?” the doctor 
ąueried. 

“Restless, obstinate and unruly,” she 
answered, and passed him the chart. 

“He has that reputation,” remarked the 
doctor, discussing Red as if he were not 
present. “Thafs why they cali him Hard- 
boiled Holbrook. A fire-cracker from the 
East Side. We’ll have to give him an 
opiate.” 

“Is zat so?” contributed Red. 

“Yes, thafs so,” snapped the doctor, and 
then as Red attempted to rise he changed 
his tonę. “Come on, act sensible.” 

“Don’t argue with him. Doctor,” said 
the nurse from the table where she was 
fixing tablet and water. “He’ll take it!” 

LJE took it; and went to sleep—but the 
pretty nurse rem'ained with him in his 
dreams. The background, however, was 
that of his New Hampshire hills. 

He awoke with mind foggy, to find a 
room plunged in a shadow of mystery and 
quiet. He raised his head and saw a dim 
shaded light and a white uniform over by 
the table. 

“What time is it?” 

“Eleven o’clock. Go to sleep.” But the 
voice sounded anything save like a purling 
brook. He furrowed his brow. 

“You don’t sound like Shirley.” 

“Shirley has been relieved.” 

“Put on the light so I can see.” 

The night nurse tumed the rays and re- 
vealed a coimtenance as harsh as Shirley’3 
had been sweet. 
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“Gimme another c^iate,” murmured Red 
imgaJlantly. 

When he again awoke, brilliant sunKgbt 
flooded the room; sunlight he had known 
in the White Mountainsj and the scent of 
fltwers threatened to baring on.an attack of 
nostalgia. Now he saw his nurse with her 
head buried in some deep red roses she 
had just placed in a vase. 

“Who are the flowers for, SŁarley?” 

She looked up, staitled, then composed 
herself. “Misi Shirley,” ^ said coołiy. 

“You leb the Doc cali you Shirleyl” 

“It is a hospital custom to cali nurses by 
thefr last names,” 

“Holy cats, I thought Shirley was yonr 
fir—foist name. What is your foist name?” 

She seemed not to b3ve heard, and to be 
interealed only in the roseSv “Evelyn,” die 
said softly. 

“Evełyn,” he repeated as though tast- 
ing the name. “I like thatl Maybe they 
should bave named you Rosę. You seem 
crazy about ’em. I should think yoti’d 
get sick of 'em in this place.” 

“I never will,” she said with feeling. 
“It is the most enjoyab]e part of my work 
to take care of Łbem. It is like bringir^ 
the country in here.” 

“Do you like the country?” he askcd 
eagerly. 

“Love it.” But she was not looking at 
him. 

“Weil,” he said after some hesitatkm, “I 
su^Jose you find it hard to get nsed to a 
big city. Me,—I’m from New York— 
Thoid Ayenue.” 

' I 'HE nurse madę no comment but began 
^ to lay out towels. 

“Say,” asked Red suspiciously, “what^s 
the towels for?” 

“Your bath.” 

“You’re not gonna give it to me,” he 
cried in a panie as he puUed the bcd-clothes 
tightly about him. 

“We are short of orderlies,” she said 
evenly, “but I have secured one for you— 
this is he now.” But the sound of footsteps 
developed into another delivery of flowers. 
“You have many friends,” said the nurse 
as she took the box. 

Red laughed bitterly. “I bet thafs 
poison ivy from the umpires. Did you 
ever see me play?” 

“I never saw a ball-game in my life.” 

“I forgot. Yon’re from the stick& But 
after I get out of here, Evelyn, you’łl have 
to come to the gamę as my guest.” 


don’t make engagements with 
patients.” 

“Only with doctors^ I supposc—Uke the 
sheik who was in here last nightt” 

CHE colored in rebuke and her tonę be- 
*^came official again. “I have no associa- 
tkm with men outside the hospital. 1 have 
morę than enough here. The orderly wiB 
be here in a moment. You can keep yom' 
rudeness for him.” She left the room, and 
Red flushed in erabarrassment. Later 
when she came with his breakfast, he apoło- 
gized, but she refused to be drawn into con- 
Yersation; and he only saw her again that 
day on brief occasions. 

Red fewgot that the sun was shining 
next morrring when a strange nurse in- 
fonned him it was Evełyn’s day off. Then 
Murpby aiKi the phyacian went into con- 
ference by Red’s bed, the gist of which was 
that while the doctor advised against send- 
ing Red into a gamę for two wedes, SL 
GCTtrude’s no łonger desired to keep him 
from bench duty. 

Red rankłed at the decision that ban- 
ished him from the hospital on £veiyn’s 
day off, and on the fcfllowing moming he 
returned to enter protest. He refused to 
accept the switchboard-operator’3 state- 
ment that the nurse was too busy to see 
him, and finally Evelyn had to come to him 
in an anteroom. 

“You wanted to see me?” sbe asked in a 
voice as cool as her white habit. 

Red fumbled with his cap. “I wanted to 
thank you for takin’ care of me.” 

“I get paid for that. Is there anjdhing 
else?” 

“I’m sorry for what I said about you 
goin’ out with doctors.” 

“I believe sueh a remark is iłi keeping 
with your reputation on the bałl-field.” 

He looked at her in surprise. "I 
thought you didn’t know anything about 
bali games or ball-players.” 

She flushed and bit her Kp. “I read 
the papers. And now you will excuse me. 
I am very busy this morning.” 

The Romans left for the West that 
night, and Red accompanied them; but 
the team stumbled through two series be- 
fore Murphy inserted him in a gamę. He 
struck out his flrsi appearance at bat, and 
as the inning ended, Murjfliy, coaching at 
first, waited for Keady to come in from 
the third-base linę. 

“Looks like the bean hall did a job on 
Hard-boiled like it has on others,” ob- 
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served the manager regretfully. “Red had 
a foot in the bucket.” For he knew that 
baseball history is dotted with players 
who developed a tendency to puli away 
from the piąte following such an accident. 

“A bird as fresh as him will get over it,” 
grunted the coach hopefully. 

But Keady proved to be no better 
prophet than the weather man. Red faded 
in both batting and battling averages. St. 


pounded like an ancient fliwer on a hill. 

. That evening he hurried to St. 

Gertrude’s and asked again for Evelyn. 

“I saw you at the gamę this afternoon,” 
he stated tremulously. “Did you go^o see 
me?” 

Her eyes tightened for denial, but before 
his look of entreaty she relaxed. 

“Yes, I was curious to see you play.” 
“Then you must have been thinkin’ of 



Gertrude’s had discharged a different Red 
Holbrook from the man carried in on a 
stretcher. 

When the Romans returned home, Red 
still languished on the sack he had won 
because of his hitting ability; but now this 
batting average had shriveled like a 
punctured balloon. While his wonderful 
arm enabled him to make an assist on any- 
thing he could reach, too many hot shots 
sąueezed through his position to permit the 
retention of a weak-hitting third-sacker on 
a team in a slump. 

“Somebody’s gonna be back on Thoid 
Avenue soon,” chirped Whitey Nelson, the 
Maroons’ coach, as Red returned to the 
bag after fouling out in a pinch. The 
freshest kid in baseball had no reply. A 
moment later he chased a foul pop to the 
grandstand and watched it drop out of 
reach. He waited to see if the bali would 
be returned. Then he stared in surprise. 
Just a few seats from where the bali had 
dropped, sat Evelyn Shirley. She saw 
him discover her, colored and looked away. 
Red returned to his position and crouched 
over, hands on his knees, while his heart 


me,” he insisted, delightedly. ‘Tt’s almost 
a month sińce I was here.” 

Again she framed a denial but he antici- 
pated her. 

“Aw, Evelyn, you’re a lonely kid from 
the country, and I’m a lonely guy from — 
New York. You said you didn’t go out; 
and I haven’t been anywhere with anyone 
sińce I left home. Thafs why I tried to 
make a datę with you. ' Can’t we go some 
place some evening?” 

“Fm sorry,” she said regretfully, “but 
rve changed to nights.” If he had been as 
conceited as thousands of fans supposed, he 
might have imagined that she changed her 
hours so as to be free to watch him play 
afternoons; but he saw only the further 
obstacle in his path to her friendship. 

“I have Sunday off,” she suggested. 

He brightened eagerly. “Sunday? 
Thafs a break! We don’t play Sundays in 
this burg.” Then he sobered. “But where 
can we go Sunday? I can hire a car if you 
want to go ridin’. I got a license.” 

“I’d love to—if you’d let me pick the 
place.” 

“Anything you say, Evel 3 m.” 
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On Sunday, Red sal behind the wheel of 
a hired roadster. Evelyn nestled beside 
Mm and told htm where to make the turns. 

“Take this dirt Toad,” she directed after 
they had been ridtng for morę than an 
hour. A short while later when they came 
to a blackberry-covered stone wali and a 
clearing she added, “Drive in here.” 

He followed the grass-grown -wheel 
marks and at her suggestion pulled under a 
huge mapie. He lifted out a large hamper 
she had provided, and they dropped down 
on the grass. Evelyn, as if lost in a trance, 
stared at the scene unfolded before them 
in the brilliant sunlight. The greenj^lear- 
ing stretched to a distant grove of pines 
streaked as whh chalk-marks by occasional 
slender birches. In the center of the clear¬ 
ing and far back from the road stood a 
smali cottage house, and beyond this the 
land dipped and rolled like an unfolding 
carpet down to a łhtle blue pond. 

The house to a practical eye appeared in 
need of paint, and replacement of several 
panes of glass; a blind or two hung askew. 
But Evelyn saw it as it might be. 

“Isn’t it a darling of a house?” she 
breathed, curling her ankles beneath her. 

“It could be fixed up a bit.” 

“A little paint and I could make it shine 
like enamel,” she went on, her dreamy 
eyes fixed on the house. “And the blinds 
could be painted green. At the corners I 
could build lattice work and cover them 
with rambler roses. Then there is all that 
land on which to raise prize dahlias and 
zinnias, and in the pond I could grow prize 
lilies.” 

“Who lives here?” 

“No one now. It has been tied up in the 
settlement of an estate. The house and 
land can be bought for three thousand 
and a mortgage of three thousand morę.” 

“I should think you’d had enough of the 
country after livin’ in it all your life,” he 
suggested. 

The dreamy light passed ąuickly from 
the blue eyes and then her expression 
clouded. “I never lived in the country,” 
she said slowly. “That is probably why 
flowers and fresh air mean so much to me. 
Until this year I spent all my life in New 
York, most of it on Third Avenue.” 

The color mounted in Red’s cheeks. 

“Thafs where I said I came from,” he 
confessed without looking at her, “but ex- 
cept for a series we played there in June 
I was ne^er in New York in my life.” 

She looked off toward the pond. “You 
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come from a little town m the White 
Mountains,” she said. 

“How did 3mu know?” be exclaimed in 
suiprise. 

“You talked about it that first ni^ in 
the hospital, and I listened. You spoke of 
a field covered with goldenrod and of a 
little blue lakę and a purling si}ver stream.” 

He pulled a large blade of grass and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“You mi\gt have an awful opinion of me 
after the way I talked when I was awake.” 

“Oh, no. I never mind what men say — 
I’m a nurse.” TTien she turned to him 
with eyes wide and frank. “Why did you 
pretend to come from New York?” 

“Gabe told me to.” 

“Who is Gabe?” 

It struck him funny for a moment that 
anyone should ąuestion Gabe’s identity. 

“Why, Gabe lives in Crofton. He said I 
wouldn’t get by unless I was rough, tough 
and nasty, and never let ’em know I came 
from a hick town.” 

“Did it help you to be — ^hard-boiled?” 

“It madę me a lot of enemies, I guess. 
Weil, the laugh is on me. That bali that 
sent me to the hospital finished me. I 
can’t click the apple the way I used to, and 
it was my hitting that won me third base. 
The Romans have been goin’ tough on ac- 
count of our pitching Staff. Murph’s been 
gettin’ so much pannin’ heli have to make 
some changes. That means I wont be 
hangin’ round long.” 

“Do you have to be a good hitter to play 
bali?” she asked innocently. 

He smiled. “You do unless you’re a 
pitcher.” 

“Is that the man who stands in the mid- 
dle and throws the bali hard at the bat?” 

“Thafs him.” ' 

“I thought you threw the bali harder. 
Why don’t you be a p’tcher?” 

He smiled again and turned toward her. 
It was the first time he had really looked 
at her when she was not in uniform, and 
now he stared. The curve of her neck— 

“Gee,” he exclaimed impulsMely, then 
stopped. Evelyn turned to him. 

“What did you say?” she asked. 

“I’ll tell you some ' other time,” he 
evaded. “You just gave me an idea.” 

'T'HE next morning in the workout session 

Red sought out Keady, the coach of 
pitchers. 

“Hey, Mikę,” he said. “I used to have 
some nice curves when I was a kid.” 
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“Yeah? I had the measles myself.” 

“No foolin’, Mikę. You know I got a 
lot of swift. Murph needs pitchers bad. 
It’s too late to trade for ’em. Weil, with a 
couple curves I think I could be a pitcher.” 

“You think a lot of things,” gruiłted 
Keady. “But get a bali. I might as well 
play catch with you as the jiext oue.” 

A half-hour later Keady shifted a lump 
from left to ńght d>eek. “You got a sharp 
hook,” he gr^^ngly admitted, ■“bot you 
advertise llke a cigarette company. What 
we want to do is get all your pitches with 
the same motion. That will make the hop 
on your fast one morę effective.” And 
Red, who understood Keady and his ' 
moods, felt elated. 

Before the Romans departed fot another 
swing of the circuit, Fraser had returned to 
±ird base, and the sport, writers had al- 
ready composed the epitaphs of basebalFs 
bad boy. ■ 

In the first series away from home, when 
the cellar dhamps bombarded the Roman 
hurlers for eight runs m three innings, 
Murphy sent Red to the mound. Ebs 
smoking hop changed a slnggmg bee into 
a pop-up party. He finished another gamę 
a few days later, but as both were ałready 
lost before he appeared, his switch from 
infield to mound gleaned little publicity 
other than that Murphy was so hard up for 
twirlers that be was using infielders. He 
started a gamę against the Grays and ran a 
consecutive string of eleven scoreless in¬ 
nings to twenty. He captured two morę 
yerdicts before the Romans came home. 

The Braves 6nce won a pennant by ro-. 
tating three pitchers. Murphy atten^)ted 
to repeat. He shifted the cagey Whitman 
to the role of relief hurler, and worked 
HolbrocA, Kohler and Mencken with 
splendid success. A string of eight con- 
secutive victories for the Romans revived 
pennant hopes. The race was pretty close, 
and the Romans proceeded to smash their 
way to the top like one of CaEsai’s legions. 

The finał series of the year found the 
nation watching the' clash between the 
Romans and the Maroons in a posiponed 
play-off at Maroon Pairk. Holbrodk won 
the pitching assignment. He had his hop 
■working well, and his curve broke sharply 
—too sharply, perhaps, because he seemed 
to be misEing the corners. He walked four 
men in three innings, but the Maroons dis- 
appointed their followers by failipg to 
knock in the rmis. The Maroon twirler 
was as parsimonious with his hits, but 


Murphy, playing for one run, sąueezed 
Carrington home on two sacrifices. 

The Maroons came to bat in the ninth 
with the margin of the one run against 
them. Red tried to make his pitches extra 
good, and with the usual result he walked 
his man. The next Maroon attempted a 
sacrifice. Red tried to keep the bali close 
and ticked him. The Maroon stands went 
into an uproar as the two home players 
wrait to second and first. Whitman began 
to warm up for the Romans. Red tried to 
convert a sacrifice into a force-out at third, 
and all three men were safe with nonę out. 
The Romans held a conference around the 
box, but Red’s grim jaw satisfied Murphy. 

Red whipped over two strikes on the 
next Maroon, who had been instructed to 
wait Red out. He ticked a sharp break- 
ing curve, but Healy held onto it and re- 
ti^ the man. Red had the next batter 
one and one, when he swung at a low- 
breaking curve and cracked the bali to 
Red’s lefL It appeared destined for an 
open space o-^er second, but Red dived 
across the path of the bali and madę a des- 
perate clutch. The bali stuck in his glove. 
Red rolled to his feet and slammed the bali 
home ahead of the runner. Healy stepped 
ón the piąte and threw to first for a light- 
ning dotdjle play that gave the Romans 
the right to go into the World Series. 

the evening of the following day Red 
Holbrook waited outside the nurses’ 
ąuarters of St. Gertrude’s Hospital. 

“I had to win that gamę,” he said in 
answer to her congratulations, ’‘so I could 
get a World Series share. I need it to 
cover an option on our cottage.” 

“Ow cottage?” she repeąted, flushing. 

“Yeah. The little cottage you brought 
me to that Sunday. Remember I started 
to say something out there, and then I 
stopped? I was goin’ to say what swell 
ourves you had. That reminded me that I 
used to throw some sweet curves as a kid. 
You had just told me that I’d ought to be 
a pitcher because I had so much speed. 
Of course you didn’t know that speed aint 
enou^ for a pitcher. But speed and 
curves—well, you gave me the idea. Then 
Murph and Keady madę a pitcher out of 
me. Speed, thafs me; curves, thafs you. 
And the combination means a little white 
house at the end of the lane where the prize 
zahlias and dinnias grow.” 

“Dahlias and zinnias, sillyl” But he 
smothered her correction appropriately. 
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I F you’ve been much in Singapore, you 
doubtless know Sparks — Rudolph 
Sparks, head of the Inter-island Trad- 
ing Company. A big, hard man, self-made, 
merciless to inefficiency, a graduate of a 
Stern school. No sentiment in him. He 
judged solely by results—and he was a 
severe judge. 

I was a lawyer, and had put over some 
Jucky deals for him, both in and out of the 
law. 

This evening he had summoned me to 
meet him at the club, but he was slow in 
explaining his business. 

“There’s a mystery in it,” he said, “and 
I hate mysteries when they touch my 
pocketbook. This one has touched it 
hard.” 

The soft-footed boy set drinks on the 
table, Sparks signed the chit, and the boy 
slid quietly off. Along the verandas rosę 
chatter, gay light voices, while musie 
drifted to us from inside. Before and be- 
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Iow us lay the dark hills and valleys, the 
lighted streets that led into the garish maw 
of Singapore. 

Up out of the city came drifting, very 
faintly on the evening breeze, the sweet- 
ened blare of a military band. From the 
compoimd floated a breath of flowers, and 
the stars glittered high and white over all. 
A garrison officer, in brilliant mess-jacket, 
crossed the veranda. A motor-horn honked 
on the drive. 

“Chin-chinl” said Sparks, and lifted his 
drink. 

“If it’s a mystery,” I said, “you need a 
detective. I’m a lawyer.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Sparks, and 
fumbled for his cigarette-case. “Look 
here, now! I madę a mistake and I’m pay- 
ing for it. I sent a chap named Cochrane to 
take charge of our station at Kuala Bat, 
up the mainland coast. He was the best 
man available when we got the concession, 
last year, and it looked like a big thing. 
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Instead, it has cost us heavy, one way and 
another, and I’m tired of it.” 

“Never heard of such a place,” I said. 
“By the name, it’s a tide-mouth.” 

OPARKS nodded. “Island outside a 
river-mouth. I want you to go there 
with fuli authority and raise the lid for 
me. I’m tired of it.” 

“You’re hardly the sort to hang on to a 
losing proposition long enough to get 
tired.” 

Sparks grimaced. “This Cochrane has 
played me like a fool,” he growled. “So 
has Tanjan, a Malay chap. I trusted this 
Tanjan, madę him Cochrane’s assistant. 
They’ve had me fair, let me tell you. 
They’ve played me for a fool.” 


“Anybody who can do tljat to you,” and 
I chuckled, “is a rare bird. Who’s Coch¬ 
rane?” 

“Nobody much, by appearance. How- 
ever, little men are often big inside. 
Thafs where I slipped! He’s a smali 
man, ąuiet, well-poised—too devilish well- 
poised! I thought him strong, but he’s 
weak. His character is nil. He’s failed all 
down the linę. Will you take the job?” 

“I’m listening,” was my evasive reply. 
“I didn’t know you had a concession up 
there.” 

“Tin.” And Sparks lowered his voice. 
“It’s a legitimate dodging of the export 
duty. You may remember a Frenchman, 
Bonn, who went busted after the war? 
His concession was independent of the 
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govemment export tax—certain clauses in 
it gave him a free hand. We discovered 
them after we took over the concession.” 

Knowing Sparks and his methods, I saw 
light. He had let the Frenchman go bust, 
or had deliberately busted him; through 
his agents, he knew all the time what the 
concession was really worth, and had 
bought it in. He could sit back and ex- 
port tin free of tax, while everybody else 
in Malaya paid through the nose. You 
can see for yourself what such a concession 
was worth—contract, agreement, or what- 
ever it was! Sparks did not go into de- 
tails. He only sketched high-lights. 

“You’ve actually lost money on such a 
thing?” I asked, incredulous. 

“You may well sniff,” said Sparks bit- 
terly. “Blast me if I can figurę out whafs 
gone wrong. Cochrane can’t get any tin 
shipments. He says there are strikes at 
the mines up-country, that big Chinese 
dredging firm went smash, and so forth— 
always some excuse. The minę on the 
island doesn’t pay, and so forth, etcetera. 
Now, thafs sheer inefficiencyl I can’t get 
anything coherent out of Cochrane—he 
slides me along smoothly. Meantime, 
other people are shipping out plenty of tin 
and paying for the privilege.” 

“Is diere a boycott against you?” 

“No. And that tin minę on the island 
is a good one—” 

“What about your man Tanjan, the 
assistant?” 

“A good man. Still, I can’t get anything 
definite out of him either—he writes me 
mysterious rot that doesn’t mean anything! 
rd like you to poke in there and let on 
you’re a government scientist or some- 
thing, and find out —” 

I ridiculed this notion, straight from the 
shoulder. 

“Not much,” I said flatly. “I don’t 
criticize any man’s business methods or 
ethics; they depend on his personality. I 
have a hard enough time trying to live 
according to my own lights. But I don’t 
go under false pretenses. I go as your 
agent, or I stay here, understand? No 
false pretenses!” 

Sparks eyed me. “My Lord, how I’d 
love to hear a bishop say that!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“What d’you mean?” 

He gestured with his cigarette. “What 
you’ve just.said is the essence of toler- 
ance—” 

T cut him short. Sparks was not a re- 


ligious man and loved to argue against 
religion. 

“Get back to the subject,” I said. 

“All right. Five hundred quid for you 
as a retainer. Morę according to the time 
spent.” 

“Explain the mystery before I accept,” 
I said. “What is it?” 

I— TE hesitated. Sparks detested anything 

^ that eluded his practical brain. Shrewd- 
ness had won him success, but shrewdness 
is not penetration. When dealing with na- 
tives, his lack of imagination handicapped 
him. Your Malay is really a gentleman, 
accepted even by Englishmen as a kindred 
soul, and they like him above all other sub¬ 
ject races. Sparks, however, never under- 
stood Malays, and they seldom understood 
him. 

He produced a letter and threw it down 
on the table. 

“I’ve written Tanjan three times,” he 
growled. “There’s my answer, blast him!” 

I unfolded the single sheet. The Malay 
writing was not in Arabie, but in Roman 
characters, only the signature being in 
Arabie. I could not blame Sparks for fad¬ 
ing to understand the curt, pithy notę: 

/, wAo am only a beggar, stnie a rajah. 

The business can wait. Belum sudakl 

“What are those last two words?” said 
Sparks, watching me. “The fool is edu- 
cated—why not write in English? He 
knows I’m not up on Malay. What are 
those two words?” 

“A contraction,” I said, “meaning that 
the work is not yet finished. However, 
your Tanjan is evidently from up north. 
He says ‘patek nen fakir ’—I who am only 
a beggar. Around these parts, you’d never 
hear anyone use ‘nen’ for ‘yang.’ I should 
say he was irritated by your letters and 
scribbled this notę in a hurry, not caring 
much what came of it, and hoping to sat- 
isfy you with the mystery. Instead, he’s 
stirred you up. Who’s the rajah in the 
case?” 

“Blessed if I know,” said Sparks. 
“There’s no rajah around there, to my 
knowledge! My idea is that Tanjan has 
taken to drugs. Ordinarily no native 
would dare send me such a contemptuous 
message. Well, so much for him! Then, 
here’s morę of the confounded mystery. 
No one by this name is known around 
here, and there’s no other white man up 
there—” 
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He produced a large envekpe sealed 
with a coat of artm in red wax. It was 
addręssed to John Sobieski, care of J. T. 
Cochrane, care the Inter-island Trading 
Co., Singapore. It borę several Polish 
stamps and a Warsaw postmark. 

“Is your man a Pole, then?” I asked- 

“Him? Pure ScoŁch with a hint of 
cockney.” And Sparks sniffed. “If you 
take the job, you can deliver this lotter. 
May lead you somewhere. There’s a 
steamer north tomorrow noon that can 
drop you at Kuala Bat. I’ll give you fuli 
authority to act for me. What say?” 

“I’ll go,” was my answer. 

lyiY steamer was a big coaster and could 
nowhere near make Kuala Bat. We 
lay some three miles off, and waited for 
the native boats to come out. The main- 
knd was still farther— a. greenish-blue mass 
banked against the horizon. 

In the strong afternoon sunlight, my 
prismatics brought up the island clearly. 
It was six miles long, three wide; a clus- 
ter of brownish-red, naked peaks jutting 
out of the sea, belted about the lower por- 
tions with a heavy green jungle. Midway 
of the island was a smali native village, 
dominated by a large bungalow on higher 
ground behind. At the shore were two 
long godowns, their corrugated-iron roofs 
painted wbite. A long wharf ran out, 
where coasters of light draft could tie up. 
Such was Kuala Bat; no tempting sight. 

Two boats were putting out. One was 
a native prau piled with fresh fruits, the 
other a whaleboat manned by natives, with 
a white figurę in the stern. I gazed with 
interest at Cochrane as his craft leaned 
over to the afternoon breeze and ap- 
proached us. He was sailing her well, a 
keen aliveness in his features—obviously, 
he loved the urge and puli of the boat, the 
rush and thrust of the waves. As Sparks 
had said, he was a smali man, very com- 
pactly built, his features small-boned, well 
cut, teeth showing white as pearlś when he 
smiled at his men. 

A Jacob’s ladder had been wiped clean 
and lowered. Cochrane brought his boat 
in beneath it, the sail was run down, and 
he came up and over the raił. There was 
no time to lose, as the captain wanted to 
be on his way and said so. I came up to 
them, and was introduced. Cochrane 
gave me a quick grip and a straight look. 

“Yisitors are rare here,” he said to me. 
“You're Irom Mr. Sparks, perhaps?” 


“Yes,” I responded. 

He showed no confusicm nor embarrass- 
ment, but nodded ąuietly. 

“Just the one grip? Right. I’ll take it. 
Have a care as you get in the boat—quite 
a bit of swell this afternoon. Can I wan- 
gle any newspapCTS out of you, Cap’n?” 

I went on down the ladder and madę the 
boat safely. Though my grip was smali, 
it was no easy task for Cochrane to carry 
it down the swinging ladder; he managed 
it, and then caught a roli of newspapers 
dropped down from above. There was a 
chorus of farewells, the whistle blew, and 
the steamer moved disdainfully away with- 
out regarding the fruit-boat. 

I studied Cochrane keenly, as we drove 
in toward the island. There on the słup 
he had been quiet, poised, controlled; now, 
busy and intent upon the wind and the 
rush of waves and the long hissing surges 
shoving us onward, he stood revealed—^all 
alive, vibrant, every sense keyed up and 
joying in each thrust of the steering-oar. 
For this moment the mask was lifted, and 
no matter what I might unearth, I now 
knew this little man for a soul of flame 
and a body of Steel wire. He was elear to 
the sight, with about as much weakness 
in him as you would find in a fiawless jadę. 

The steamer’s snaoke trailed down the 
wind and she became an invisible belehing 
Yolcano over the horizon. Cochrane stood 
braced to the oar, the five Malays chewing 
betel-paste and keenly enjoying them- 
selves; I noticed a re^jectful alacrity in 
the way they obeyed orders. As I knew 
from sad experience, steering a whaleboat 
before the wind is a ticklish matter, yet it 
was done to a nicety. No coral in these 
waters, I thought, or he’d never use a 
whaleboat. 

The island loomed higher ahąad. I got 
out my glasses and examined it attentively. 
From the cove, where lay the wharf and 
godowns and village, a tiny track ran back 
into the belt of jungle as though heading 
between the two bare peaks farther up and 
behind. A miniaturę railroad, I judged, 
serving the tin minę Sparks had said was 
on the island. It could not be much of 
a minę sińce the population was scanty, 
yet the tiny Steel tracks glittered brightly 
as though kept in use. The godowns were 
empty, however. I recalled Sparks’ declar 
ration that nothing had been shipped from 
the station—either goods from up-rłver or 
from the island itself. 

Cochrane flung me a glance, and I de- 
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tected a slight smile in his eyes, not on his 
lips, as though he ąuite understood my 
thoughts and were inwardly amused. 

On the wharf to greet us stood a Malay, 
alone. He was unusually tali, and instead 
of wearing a bright sarong like the other 
natives, he wore European whites with a 
scarlet sash about his waist, in which was 
thrust a kris. His white skull-cap showed 
he had madę the Mecca pilgrimage. Be- 
neath it, his dishlike features were dark, 
composed, rather proud. 

A MOYEMENT drew my glasses to the 
bungalow above. There on its ve- 
randa, surrounded by a compound of 
flowers, was a black figurę—a woman. I 
saw only this much, with a glimpse of her 
white face, when she tumed and vanished 
inside. Did Cochrane have a wife, then? 
Sparks would have mentioned it. 

A ąueer impression came upon me, and 
grew. Not from definite causes, but from 
the odd poise of Cochrane, the way his 
brown men looked at him, the immobile 
figurę on the wharf, the woman who had 
appeared and gone, the glittering little 
rails running into the jungle, the lonely 
naked-peaked island with its fringe of 
twisted mangrove-roots showing above the 
ebb tide, like a floating Medusa’s head 
surrounded by dead reptilian hairs. Mys- 
tery — a. sense of uncanny things, strange 
out-worldly things, elear a.way from all the 
humdrum city life of Singapore. Singular 
that it should so come to me here in the 
white-hot afternoon sunlight, on the spar- 
kling water, the breeze thrusting us on 
buoyantly! 

Yet there it was, and instead of lifting 
as we drew into the wharf, the impression 
only deepened. Tanjan came forward and 
madę a salaam, then calmly disregarded 
the linę flung by the bowman; it missed 
the post, was flung again, caught. The sail 
was down. A man leaped to the wharf 
and the buffers along the gunnel scraped 
the posts. 

“Welcome to Kuala Bat,” said Coch- 
rahe, and held his hand to steady me. “We 
can make you comfortable, I think.” As 
I stepped to the wharf, he addressed Tan¬ 
jan in Malay. “Is all done as we or- 
dered?” 

Tanjan madę another salaam. “I have 
attended to all as you ordered, tuan-ku.” 

I stared at this, as well I might; also, 
he had used the word “patek” for the first 
person singular, a term rigidly restricted 


to use when addressing royalty. Court 
lan^age used between a trader and his 
assistant—hm! Not in mockery, either; 
the brown chap was extremely respectful. 

“You’ve had tiffin, of course?” Coch¬ 
rane set out with me, Tanjan following 
with my grip. “Yes, it’s getting late. 
Well, you can get settled down, and then 
well have a drink. Comfortable place 
here, to make up for it’s being rather 
lonely. Youll stay until the regular boat 
comes along next week, of course?” 

I nodded. “If I may.” 

“May?” Cochrane laughed. “My dear 
fellow, you’re a blessing to usl ” 

“You might change your mind,” I said, 
with meaning, “if you understand me—” 

“No,”—^and his voice ' was sober, re- 
strained. “I understand—but no. You’re 
the one who doesnl understand! It was a 
blow when I saw you. I thought Sparks 
would come himself, was all ready to have 
it out with him. Well! I’m glad we wont 
have any row.” 

Thought I to myself, but wont we, 
though! So he had expected Sparks in 
person, eh? And was ready. I kept my 
mouth shut and thought hard. This little 
man was no weakling, no coward. And he 
was clever. It was up to me to watch my 
step. 

So we went on up to the bungalow. 

My host did not mention the woman, 
though he must have known that I had 
glimpsed her. As we came up to the bun¬ 
galow, I heard the thumping of a gasoline 
engine; this, he explained, brought up 
water from the creek for the house and 
compound. The latter proved a gorgeous 
place, massed with flowers of all sorts, and 
a gardener in scarlet sarong gave us a 
salaam as we passed to the steps. 

“This place used to belong to a French- 
man named Bonn—^you know?” he said, 
and I nodded. “Bonn went broke, or 
rather was broken, and put a bullet 
through his head. It’s ąuite an ugly story. 
Ili tell you about it later.” 

A ąueer ring to his voicę warned me, 
and I said nothing. He pointed to the 
wide veranda. 

“Sparks sent me up here to take charge 
after Bonn’s death, last year. Bonn did 
himself well, eh? A fine little place. Sank 
a lot of money in it. Bonn was a confiding 
sort of man, by all accounts, the sort who’d 
take a man’s word as gospel and not de- 
mand a bond. You never knew him?” 

, “No,” I replied. “A friend of yours?” 
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“No, never heard of him until I came 
here. He died before I arrived.” 

I was puzzled by his nsanner. He led' 
me in through the bungalow; it was large, 
well built, and handsomely done up. A 
pair of house-boys salaamed deeply; all 
the respect shown Coęhrane would have 
proved in itself that Sparks had been very 
much amiss in his judgment of tjie man. 
Malays reąuire a reason, and a good one, 
for showing sqch respect, ^ce they are 
a prond race. 

Cochrane showed me into a fine bed- 
room, Tanjan set down my grip, a bath 
was drawn, and I was left alone. 

Thirty minutes afterward, I strolled out 
on the veranda, wondering a littlc at the 
elegance of the house—almost luxury. 
The walls were adorned with a few tro- 
phics and many weapons, very handsome 
krisses and shields and old arms, while 
some magnificent Borneo brasses stood 
here and there. I had just lighted a ciga- 
rette, when Cochrane appeared—and with 
him, the black-clad woman. 

“Ah! I thought you’d be out here,” he 
exclaimed. “Fine breeze, eh? By the way, 
Fd like to present you to Mrs. Bonn—the 
widów of Charles Bonn, you know.” 

So I met the lady. 


CHAPTER II 

|T was, to me, a queer meal served us in 
^ the dining-room-^d both m the things 
and persons around. As for the things, 
they were perfect. Bonn or his wife had 
ap^inted everything to the que€n’s taste, 
from linens to china; yet it was singular 
finding them on an outlying coastal islet. 

Cochrane was not in the least awkwafd 
or embarrassed. As his words had be- 
trayed, he quite understood why I was 
here, and yet he was supremely unworried, 
played the perfect host, and was fuH of 
good stories about far corners of the world. 
He had, apparently, been everywhere and 
everything, and before the meal waa over 
I marked him down as a man of deep 
leaming and a thoroughly cultured gentle¬ 
man. A bft unusual for an isłand trader, 
one must admit. 

The two house-seryants were, like Tan¬ 
jan, northern men; they showed it in 
scraps of talk and in smali ways innumera- 
ble. They were stalwart little fellows, 
wore Eurof)ean whites, and lived in a smali 
bungalow at the rear with Tanjan. While 
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they did not use court language in speak- 
ing with Cochrane, they were deferential 
enough, and a shade morę so toward 
Madame Bonn—though for ber they dkł 
not exist. I thought.it somewhat strange 
that she would so pointedly ignore them. 

Naturally, all my interest was centered 
upon this woman, so unexpectedly found 
here. I knew Sparks was quite ignorant 
of her prescnce, for he certainly would 
have mentioned it. And I wondered. By 
guarded queries, for I sensed keen antag- 
onism, it presently appeared she had been 
here ever sińce Cochraiw came—that is, 
ever sińce the Inter-island company took 
over the concession and property from 
Charles Bonn, her husband. However, she 
apparently had offered him no opposition, 
for they were on excellent terms. I was a 
little suspicious here, to tell the truth, yet 
quite without reason. Nothing familiar 
showed between them, only a cheerful 
friendliness. She spoke English fluently. 

“Madame Bonn has been of great help 
to me,” said Cochrane, perhaps scenting 
my thoughts. “Without her, I could have 
done little with the place.” 

“Have you done very much?” I queried, 
with bland irony. He chuckled. 

“Morę than you’d think, upon my word! 
Show you after dinner.” 

She was faintly amused—everything 
about her deserved the same adjective, I 
thought. She scarcely spoke. Like many 
Frenchwomen, she ran to nose, though not 
obtrusiyely. She was a very demure little 
woman, all black and white—dead black 
hair, dead white face, carmined lips. Most 
undistinguished, one would say, almost 
without character; no great strength in her 
lines—to all appearance a colorless widów. 

However, her eyes told a different story. 
They were sharp gray under black brows, 
and with heavy lids. Look at any man bf 
affairs, any man who gives orders—any 
Kitchener. There are her eyes; the heavy 
lids never lie. And so, though we talked 
of politics and the new naval base at Singa- 
pore, and the revolutions up north in 
China, and the boom in rubber, all the 
while I could sense the sharp brain of 
Madame Bonn reaching and prying, trying 
to read my thoughts—^appraising me. 

^OFFEE was served on the yeranda; 

it was just the hour when twilight 
merged into darkness. From the window 
behind us came a subdued glow of light, 
sufficient to make our cheroots enjoyaWe. 
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The widów rosę and left us, almost as soon 
as the weeds were going, on pretense of 
having letters to write before the next 
week’s boat. She said good night very 
softly, and her fingers dung to minę for 
a moment as we parted. 

For a space Cochrane and I sat in 
silence. Few birds were on the island; 
except the rustling of the long leaves, and 
the murmuring whisper of a big casuarina 
tree outside the compound, there was no 
sound except the sibilant roar of the surf 
breaking along the beach. Being without 
coral, the island had no outer reef. Coch¬ 
rane did not speak until his cheroot was 
finished; then he tossed it out among the 
darkened flowers, and broke silence. 

“Do you want to tackle business to- 
night?” 

“As you wish,” I replied. “There’s 
time.” 

“Nonę like the present. Want to see 
the books alone, or let them back up my 
words?” 

“The human eąuation seems to enter 
into this affair rather largely.” And my 
words were dry enough. “Let the books 
wait on demand. You’re not a liar.” 

Cochrane laughed a little. “I was 
tempted to be one,” he said, “until I got 
acąuainted with you. I’d like to have sent 
you back with an earful of lies, to bring 
Sparks here and get the truth. He’d get 
it. You’re not like him. You’re a decent 
chap, and I'm sorry to meet you on an 
inimical basis.” 

This, of all things, was the last attitude 
I had expected him to take. 

“Why accent the enmity?” I demanded. 
He took a fresh cheroot and gave me an- 
other—nice Borneo tobacco, mild, with the 
indescribable tang one comes to like far 
above Havana. 

*Tt’s not personal,” he rejoined, his 
cheroot-tip glowing and glowing. “Sparks 
sent you to look into things, of course?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thafs all right—^you’re helpless to in- 
teffere now, for my work’s about done 
here. You noticed the godowns were 
empty? Only last week I got off a thun- 
dering big shipment—stuff had been pil- 
ing up here the past month.” 

“Sparks didn’t know that, then,” I said, 
in some surprise. “He thought you’d done 
nothing at all sińce coming here.” 

Cochrane laughed a little. ‘T’ve done 
plenty,” he said. “Would you like to hear 
about Charles Bonn?” 


“If you like.” 

“It’s well worth going into. Bonn was 
a Frenchman, born out here. His father 
had a couple of good tin mines—open-face 
up-country. When the war broke out, 
Bonn was a youngster, wealthy, everything 
before him. He went back to France and 
served throughout the war. While he was 
away, eyerybody looted him—chiefly the 
Inter-island people. He came back with 
mighty little left out of the wreck; brought 
a wife with him. You met fier tonight.” 

QOCHRANE paused, puffed reflectively, 
took up his story again. A breath of 
sweetness lifted from the flowers, was gone 
at once on the salt breeze. 

“Bonn was a fine chap, straight as a die 
by all accounts, but trusting. About the 
only thing left him was this island con- 
cession—very valuable in the right hands. 
He built a fine place here for his wife; 
you’ve seen something of it already. The 
little tin minę back in those naked hills 
was a bonanza, and little by little he began 
to get his affairs into shape. Then they 
began to go bad again. The Inter-island 
people went after him, and Sparks sent up 
a confidential man to put him out of busi¬ 
ness—a slick worker. This chap got into 
Bonn’s good graces, played friend, and de- 
liberately wrecked him. It was a rotten 
affair, I can tell you. Mrs. Bonn was away 
in the hospital when most of it happened. 
She came back, saw through the chap, and 
kicked him out—^but the harm was done. 
Bonn was wrecked, and shot himself.” 

“Bad story,” I commented, “if true. 
But, you see, I know Sparks.” 

“Would you put such work past him?” 

Being a lawyer, and knowing Rudolph 
Sparks, I preserved a discreet silence on 
this direct query. 

“Sparks,” I countered, “is merciless in 
business relations. On the other hand, his 
Word needs no written backing.” 

“So Bonn thought,” said Cochrane 
grimly. 

“Fd not believe for a moment,” I went 
on, “that Sparks would deliberately send 
a man up here to wreck Bonn treacher- 
ously. Wreck him in business, of course— 
and without scruple as to means. But not 
as you suggest.” 

“Excuse me a moment,” said Cochrane, 
as though accepting my dictum. “We 
might have a drink, and I keep the liąuor 
locked up.” 

He slipped away into the house. I be- 
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gan to have a very faint suspicion of what 
the talk was coming to, yet the actual 
truth was far beyond me. 

DRESENTLY one of the Malays came 
out and set a smali table in the glow 
from the lighted window. He went back 
and then returned with siphon and glasses, 
and departed again. Cochrane came along 
presently with a decanter—nothing so 


mistakes, and when Rudolph Sparks dic- 
tated the second paragraph of this letter 
he had madę probably the biggest mistake 
of his career. I could sense the whole 
thing now, accmately enough, although 
dimly. 

Cochrane silently filled glasses from the 
siphon. I reached out, sipped my drink, 
then sat back and examined the letter 
again. 



crude as a bottle in this house! He set it 
on the table, then took a smali flashlight 
from his pocket, switched it on, and handed 
it to me. 

“Take this, will you?” he said calmly. 
“Now, if you’ll read—” 

I accepted a sheet of paper from him, 
and held it against the ray of light. 

It was a letterhead of the Inter-island 
Trading Company, from the private Office 
of Rudolph Sparks. It was addressed to 
a man—let him be nameless here. He 
was the agent Sparks had sent up to wreck 
Charles Bonn. It was curt and to the 
point; in two brief paragraphs: 

Your report received and approved. When 
you return from Kuala Bat your pay-check 
will be waiting for you as arranged. 

Wreck Bonn firumdally, personally, moraUy 
—all ways. 

Rudolph Sparks. 

A damning thing. I scrutinized it very 
closely—genuine paper, genuine signature, 
initialed by Sparks’ private secretary—no 
chance of mistake here. Every man makes 


“As representing Sparks,” I said slowly, 
“you know I ought to destroy this letter.” 

“I’m safe in trysting you,” said Coch¬ 
rane. “You’re a gentleman.” 

“Unfortunately for Sparks, yes.” 

He took the letter again, folded and 
pocketed it. I switched off the light and 
laid it on the table. 

“You recognize the truth of my story 
about Bonn, after reading this?” 

“The evidence is indubitable,” I said 
slowly. “Mind telling me where you got 
it?” 


“Not a Wt,” he returned with frankness. 
“I came along here a fortnight or so after 
Bonn shot himself. Tanjan came with me 
■—Sparks found him footloose, knew he had 
a good record, and employed him. An ex- 
cellent man. Tanjan obeys me.” 

“Morę than that,” I said. 

“YeSj morę than that. Weil, Mrs. Bonn 
—Madame Bonn, really—^was pretty well 
broken up. After kicking out Sparks’ 
agent, she had found this letter in his 
room; the fool had thrown it into a trash- 
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basket. Now, you mustn’t misjudge either 
her or me. If you know Frenchwomen, 
you know they’ll act like men—sentiment 
for the one, practical common-sense for all 
others. And at the present moment I’ve 
a girl waiting for me in Glasgow.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” I said, and 
reached for my drink again. “You and I 
imderstand each other pretty well, old 
man.” 

“Right. Well, the morę we became ac- 
ąuainted, the morę I realized what a rot- 
ten deal she had met with in life—thanks 
to Sparks and the Inter-island. She was 
practically penniless, for everything was 
grabbed. The papers were legał, but the 
thing behind the papers was damnable! 
And being in fuli charge here, as I whipped 
affairs into shape I saw where I could right 
some part of the wrong that had been done. 
I couldn’t give the woman’s husband back 
to her, but I could give back some of the 
stolen money—stolen, that is, ethically.” 

I FELT a trifle shaky at hearing this, for 
^ it showed only too clearly what was 
about to come next. 

“In the past months I’ve done very well 
indeed with the place,” went on Cochrane, 
quite calmly, even complacently. “I’ve 
turned over thousands of pounds’ worth of 
business—got a lot of stuff from up-river 
for shipment, most of it consigned to the 
Inter-island. I madę arrangements for 
everything to be CMislgned to Bonn in- 
stead. You know, by the contract he 
signed, all consignments to him were to go 
through in his name—a clever joker. 
Sparks’ agent knew there would be no morę 
to him, sawy? Well, I changed this little 
point. Instead of the money going into 
the Inter-island coffers, it went elsewhere. 
Mrs. Bonn has touched every cent of it. 
Pm not ono penny embezzler on my own 
account, and she has even arranged to re¬ 
turn my salary from S[»rks—^I’m giving 
her my services, in other words.” 

This astonishing confession came from 
the man easily, naturally, as though he 
were describing an ordinary process of 
business. For a moment it struck me 
dumb. My first thought was that he 
might be mentally or morally atrophied— 
one of these not unusual persons who are 
unmoral rather than criminal. I had to 
dismiss it. He was too poised, too fully 
cognizant of right and wrong, too sturdy 
altogether. 

“In very plain words, if you’lI forgive 


them,” I said, “you've betrayed your em- 
ployers and have stolen from them.” 

“No,” said Cochrane resolutely, as 
though he had long sińce weighed and dis- 
carded this accusation. “First, I’ve under- 
taken to reimburse this widów for what 
was actually, if legally, stolen from her. 
rve done it illegally, to be surę—admit- 
ted! But my conscience is elear in this 
regard. Every cent of my salary will be 
refunded before I leave here.” 

“I’m not worried about your personal 
responsibility,” I said dryly. - ‘T’m repre- 
senting the Inter-island. Look at it from 
our standpoint, Cochrane. Regardless of 
ethical right or wrong, you’ve embezzled 
our funds-j-some thousands of pounds, eh? 
That means court and prison.” 

Cochrane laughed—a little laugh of 
sheer amusement tinged with confidence. 

“Ah, but does it?” he said. “I’m per- 
fectly willing to go into court. I’m giving 
my futurę address when I łeave. I’ve 
nothing to hide.” 

“Eh?” I demanded. “You actually say 
you’re willing to go into court —” 

“Certainly,” he broke in. “Certainly I 
am. As a lawyer—are you?” 

In the gloom, I saw him tap his pocket, 
where the letter from Sparks reposed. 
And the ghastly surety of his position stag- 
gered me. He might well be confident! 
Once given publicity, this letter would ab- 
solutely ruin Rudolph Sparks, if not the 
Inter-island Company itself. 

Yes, Cochrane might well be amused. 


I CHAPTER III 

' I ‘HE evening was young, flower-scented, 
^ enwrapped in stars and sea-horizon, and 
we two alone there looking but at the dark- 
glinting waters. I daresay you will think 
I did not act in the proper manner, con- 
sidering my exalted station as a barrister- 
at-law and representative of Rudolph 
Sparks; but then, I act to please and suit 
myself, not others. 

Somehow, I felt sorry for Cochrane, 
close to him, sympathetic with him. Ideal- 
ist as the man was, his position held a 
certain loftiness, amounting almost to no- 
bility. Sitting here in the middle of the 
ocean, I could visualize his viewpdint 
clearly enough. He was dead right, and I 
might have done the same had I been in 
his shoes—though I did not tell him this. 

“I don’t think this matter would go into 
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court, as it stands now,” I admitted 
frankly. “That letter is damning. I know 
Sparks to be unscrupulous, and yet I would 
never have believed such a thing except 
over his own signature. It rests with me, 
in the absence of Communications, to han¬ 
dle the whole affair on behalf of the com¬ 
pany. First, suppose you let me know 
your plans, if you have any.” 

“Willingly,” replied Cochrane. “Bonn 
had a good many friends up-country, you 
know—rnative and white. They’ve turned 
a bit of trafi&c in this direction. The finał 
lot of stuff is Corning down tomorrow, I 
expect. I’lł have ąuite a bit of tin—it’s 
been smelted on the mainland, at the Ka- 
jong workings—from my own minę here, 
and morę from up-river. Then there should 
be a good miscellaneous lot. Say, a couple 
of thousand pounds’ value in all.” 

“WhewI Sparks was right,” I com- 
mented dryly. 

“He is, in business. This place is rieh. 
Weil, a coaster comes in day after tomor¬ 
row and takes out the lot—takes me and 
Tanjan and Mrs. Bonn, too.” 

“Tanjan’s in on the gamę, is he?” I 
asked. There was something else I wanted 
to ask about the Malay, but could not 
place it. This astounding news from Coch¬ 
rane drove everything else out of my head. 
“Queer such a man would be unfaithful to 
his salt.” 

“He takes his salt from me,” said Coch¬ 
rane. “I’ve rather confided in him, you 
know—but never mind. The point is, we 
all elear out day after tomorrow. Madame 
Bonn goes to Europę, and I may follow, 
or may not. Depends on what action 
Sparks wants to take.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked gravely, “that 
you intend to blackmail him further?” 

“Do you think I do?” 

“No,” was my honest reply. He 
laughed in the darkness. 

“You win. 1 had intended going to 
Singapore and effecting a settlement face 
to face with Sparks. No need of that, 
sińce you’re here. I’ve madę not a penny 
out of this job, remember. Guarantee me 
and Mrs. Bonn indemnity for all thafs 
past, and the letter is yours.” 

Cheap at the price, I reflected. Sparks 
must pay through the nose for his folly. 
Such a letter would ruin the Inter-island in 
the island and peninsula trade, where a 
good deal depends on good-will. This of- 
fer, morę than anything else, showed Coch- 
rane’s high quaiity. 


“rve no authority to give you any such 
guarantee,” I retumed cautiously. “I’d 
want to examine that letter by daylight, 
though I’m convinced it’s gęnuine enough. 
On the strength of it, I’d advise the com¬ 
pany to accept your terms imconditionally, 
and certainly would advise them not to go 
into court. I am confident my advice will 
be followed. Morę than this, of course, 
I can’t promise.” 

“That’s enough,” said Cochrane prompt- 
ly. “It’s settled. Weil, here’s luck and a 
good nighfs sleep to youl” 

put down the nighteap, and he took 
me to my room, where a lamp was 
lighted, and we were saying good night 
when I suddenly halted him. My mem- 
ory had picked up what I wanted to ask 
about Tanjan. 

“I don’t understand his use of lan- 
guage,” I said. “He wrote Sparks he was 
serving a king; he uses court language when 
speaking to you. What does it mean?” 

Cochrane hesitated, and appeared oddly 
embąrrassed. 

“I said I had confided in Tanjan,” he 
returned slowly. “He’s simple, and direct, 
unused to the European world. You are 
just the opposite. V^ere he accepts a fact 
as literał and beyond ąuestion, your com- 
plex brain would term it the hallucination 
of an unbalanced man.” 

“Hml” I said. “Hardly, if you stated 
the fact.” 

He colored ślightly with pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he said. “The fact is, 
then, that 1 am & king, by right of birth.” 

Gravely said. For Ae second time this 
evening, the man staggered me. 

“But you’re Scotch, or English,” I coun- 
tered. “Therefore, you could only be 
king—” 

“Of England,” he finished for me. “Yes. 
And thafs it. Weil, I’ll tell you about it 
later on, if you like—I’m not anxious to 
bring it all up, though. It’s nothing to 
boast of. Good night 1” 

I went to bed rather dazed—and smali 
wonder. King of England, indeedl And by 
right of birth, which Would preclude any 
bar sinister! Weil, why not? The thing 
was nowhere near so improbable as it might 
sound. Some Continental ruler claimed 
descent from the Stuarts, I remembered. 
Then there was that ugly, h'ushed-up story 
about the Maltese family. Weil, I thought, 
the futurę would show. 

The only surę thing was Cochrane’s 
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sanity. Of this, morning brought fair 
certainty. I was awake early, when Coch- 
rane shioved his head into my room and 
waved a towel at me. 

“We’re off for an early dip—we’ve a safe 
place here. Want to come along? I’ve an 
extra suit that’11 render you halfway de- 
cent—” 

“You betl” I exclaimed. 

He flung a bathing-suit at me. “We’ll 
be on the veranda when you’re ready-” 

TN five minutes I was outside, and fotmd 

Madame Bonn with him. She wore a 
trim one-pkce suit, a silk robę over her 
shoulders, and gave me cheerful gretóng. 
Cochrane was in high spirits. As we 
walked down to the beach, I noted his 
whipcord muscles—the man was like Steel. 

Owing to the strong tide of fresh water 
from the riyer-mouth, there were no sharks, 
and we spent a delicious half-hour in the 
cool- of the morning. As we passed the 
village on our return, Cochrane called an 
order to the Malays there—something 
about the ore coming in, and about keep- 
ing a watch for the boats. Yes, Cochrane 
was very healthy, very sane, a splendid 
man—and perhaps a king by right. Why 
not? 

Wć breakfasted with keen appetites. 
Madame Bonn was not nearly so reserved 
as on the previous evening, and showed 
herself to be a charming woman. My half- 
formed suspicions of her died away. She 
was shaip enough, but she was straight— 
or was she? I oould not quite make up 
my mind. I wanted to believe her crooked, 
perhaps. " 

She madę me ashamed of myself when, 
after breakfast, we settled down on the 
veranda and faced the situation frankly, 
with Tanjan sąuatting beside us in the re- 
spectful manner of the East. We had it 
out, and 1 liked her frankness. I said 
, clearly that I would use my position to fur- 
ther the settlement on the terms already 
concluded. 

Cochrane, the victory thus assured, be- 
came almost boyish in his esuberance, and 
we arranged everything in friendly fash- 
ion. Then some word flashed memory 
into me of the letter RudoljA Sparks had 
given me, and I excused myself and went 
to the room. The letter was in my grip. 
I got it out and retumed to the veranda. 

“Sparks gave mg this’to deliver,” I said, 
handing" it to Cochrane. “I suppose you 
know who Sobieski is, and can forward it.” 


His eyes widened, and then he stared at 
me over the enveiope. 

‘Tt’s for mel .^d—^and I’m afraid to 
open it— 

“For you?” I said. “But Sobieski—” 

“Is my name.” He broke into a sudden 
smile. “Did you never hear of the two 
Sobieski brothers who came to England 
and Scotland in the last century, declaring 
themselyes lineal descendants of the Stu- 
arts? Their claim was true. They could 
not prove it because the proofs lay in War- 
saw, and the Russian government refused 
any access. This letter—well, I’ve taken 
my mother’s name of Cochrane, for if I 
caJled myself Sobieski everyone would 
think I’m a Pole. I’m not, though I speak 
Polish as part of my inheritance. this 
letter answers my appeal to the Polish re- 
publican government, regarding the proofs. 
It will either establidi my descent—or 
smash the claim.” 

He stared down at the letter, turning it 
over and over in his fingers. 

others said no word. I did have a 

'' dim memory of those two Sobieski 
brothers; but I knew little about them. 
King of England, indeedl The notion was 
ridiculous, though I could see Cochrane 
was not the sort to go around publishing 
his birth and making claims, however 
much he might believe in them. 

Tanjan, who had drunk in every word, 
sat stiffly. In the regard he bent upon 
Cochrane was a queer quality—it startled 
me. It was almost ironie, with a tracę of 
contempt. The look was gone instantly, 
yet had been there; a strong contrast to his 
extreme respect in speech and act. And 
abruptly, out of nowhere, I gained the im- 
pression of some drama bjehind the scenes, 
of some hidden play of forces. 

Madame Bonn said nothing. I began to 
suspect her again, without reason—^to sus- 
pect her of I knew not what. Perhaps 
merely because she was a woman. When I 
looked again at Tanjan, his eyes were 
veiled; yet I could not remember the 
fleeting expression I had caught without 
an uneasy twinge. Something wrong here, 
somewhere! 

So Cochrane tore open his letter and 
read it. AU three of us were watching him, 
but his face did not change—a slight con- 
traction of the muscles, nothing morę. 
Since he had taken us into his confidence 
about it, he now had to announce the re- 
sult. He glanced up at us suddenly. 




Cochrane’s fist lashea 
out like a mule’s kick, 
and drove inlo the pit 
oj Tanjan’s stornach. 


“Do you read Polish?” 

I shook my head, as did Madame Bonn. 
Cochrane folded the letter, pocketed it, and 
reached for a cheroot. His eyes were 
gleaming. 

“My descent, my claim, are attested by 
documents in the government archives,” he 
said, and held a match to his cheroot. 
Then he shrugged. “It means nothing, of 
course, except to me personally. I’m not 
bragging in the world’s eyes, or setting up 
any claims to the throne of England. 
However, it’s a tremendous satisfaction to 
me.” 

“I congratulate you,” said Madame 
Bonn in a deeply rich voice, ber words 
earnest. 

“And I,” said I. Tanjan rosę and came 
before Cochrane and salaamed, then sat 
down again respectfully. Cochrane laughed, 
rather embarrassed. 

“Weil, thafs ended—so forget it! Here’s 
one of the villagers—I expect the boats 
have been sighted from the hill.” 

A MAN was panting up toward the 
steps. As the bungalow faced sea- 
ward, and was backed by the naked gray 
island peaks, naturally it had no sight of 
any craft coming from the mainland river- 


mouth. Cochrane had guessed aright, for 
the fisherman called to us that praus were 
on the way. 

“Our promised consignment.” Coch¬ 
rane rosę. “I must go down and see to 
things. Tanjan, will you come along? I’ll 
need you, as you have the hang of their 
dialect better than I.” He turned to me 
with an apologetic gesture. “I’m a poor 
hand at Malay, you know. They say it’s 
easy, yet somehow it comes hard to me. 
Weil, see you laterl” 

He went lithely down the steps and 
across the compound, Tanjan behind him. 
Madame Bonn looked after him, then 
smiled at me. 

“It is pleasant here. You will be glad 
to be back in Singapore, though?” 

“And you—in France?” I asked. She 
was smoking a cigarette, and waved it 
vivaciously. 

“Oh, one is always glad to be back in 
France!^ She rosę suddenly. “Weil, if 
you’ll excuse me, I’ll see to my housework 
and packing. We’re leaving tomorrow, and 
I’ve hardly put a thing in shape. And I 
thank you for—for your sense of justicel” 

She put out her hand to minę, frankly, 
gave me a cool grip, and went into the 
house. I liked this little gesture. I found 
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myself liking her—and fought against it. 
Like a fool, I still wanted to suspect her. 

I took a fresh cheroot, settled back in 
my chair, and looked down at the gardener 
and a woman. They had come around the 
corner of the honse, without seeing me 
above, and now stood in talk for a moment. 
Their words came to me dearly, and madę 
me forget all about the cheroot and the 
match ready in my hand. 


CHAPTER IV 

“IT is tnie, O son of my father,” said the 
woman, tears in her voice. "He goes 
on the steamboat tomorrow, and leaves me 
here. He has told me. He goes, and his 
brother goes, and Tanjan Hajji also—” 

The gardener looked up and saw me on 
the veranda, and checked her. 

“Come away, and talk of these things in 
another place,” he said. But I leaned for- 
ward and spoke, from curiosity. 

“Who.is it that goes, then? Who is this 
woman’s husband?” 

“An imworthy slave of the house, tuan,” 
came the response, and the gardener led 
her away, angry that she should have 
brought her troubles to my ears. He sent 
her off down to the village in hastę. 

I lighted my cheroot and reflected. So 
the two house-boys were going also! It 
looked rather thick, this generał clearing- 
out. Another thing without any apparent 
motive or reason, this, and surprising 
enough. Tanjan might well go, either to 
keep Cochrane company or from fear of the 
Inter-island—^yet why the two house-boys?* 
They were brothets, evidently. They were 
from the north, like^anjan himself. Some- 
thing here eluded me. I felt there was a 
connecting link, yet could not put my hand 
on it. Mystery indeed! 

It all madę me suspicious—of what? I 
could not say. Littlę things heap up and 
are not to be laid aside like big things. 
Undoubtedly, there was some sort of nig- 
ger in this woodpile, and I became keenly 
interested in uncovering the dark gentle¬ 
man. Cochrane had nothing to do with it, 

I knew—he had put all his cards on the 
table, frankly. 

An hour must have passed, while I was 
reflecting vainly on all these things and 
getting nowhere. Boats came into sight, 
large praus, rounding the corner of the 
island and coming in toward the wharf 
below. I left the veranda and strolled 


down the path to the beach, keeping in the 
shade. The morning sun'was already hot, 
and I had no helmet. 

DY the time I got to the waterfront, the 
first boat was already tying up at the 
wharf, and three others were following. 
Cochrane had the entire village force at 
work, and cargo was being jjassed ashore 
and stowed in the godowns. Seeing me, 
Cochrane left Tanjan to direct the work 
and came over to me. He was eager, laugh- 
ing, yibrant with energy. 

“Hello! This will make old Sparks 
skk, I can tell you—it’s going to be a tre- 
mendous shipment!” 

“How does it happen,” I asked curiously, 
“that he’s never found you were shipping 
stuff from here?” 

“Tve covered our tracks pretty well,” 
said Cochrane. “Besides, we’ve been 
rather careful about our shipping. This 
consignment, for example, goes to Bang¬ 
kok. Our others went to French firms in 
Saigon.” 

“Hm!” I said thoughtfully. “Just why 
would Tanjan and the two house-boys 
want to go to Siam, now?” 

He gave me a flashing look. “I asked 
the same ąuestion. Tanjan, I believe, is 
going into trading on his own, up tliere, 
and the other two with him. Whafs the 
matter—does the affair still look astonish- 
ing to you?” 

“It puzzles me,” I admitted. “Not your 
end of it, but the whole business itself. 
Madame Bonn, fof example, is a very 
peculiar woman.” 

“Conceded,” said Cochrane, with a nod. 
“Capable, though. By the way, you 
wanted to see the letter from Sparli— 
here, I’ve got it in my ppcket. Give it 
back to me at tif&n, will you? I must 
hang on to it, naturally, imtil the settle- 
ment is signed up. See you later.” 

He thrust the letter at me, and then 
went back to the godowns. 

This action of his suddenly opened my 
eyes, and I retraced my path to the bunga¬ 
low very thoughtfully. As usually happens, 
Cochrane was exactly the sort of man he 
did not think himself to be. He had a cer- 
tain simplicity—not that he was simple, 
but that he was very frank and open. He 
laughed at Charles Bonn for having trusted 
people too much, yet here he calmly 
handed over to me the very letter on which 
he depended to keep himself out of the 
peniten tiary! 
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^ALL him a keen judge of men, if you 
like, and flatter me; nonę the less, it 
was a foolish act. Had I been another type 
of man, my duty to Sparks would have im- 
pelled me to destroy this letter on the spot. 
As it was, I saw my duty otherwise, and 
had my own standards of honor. After 
giving such instructions, after deliberately 
wrecking Bonn as a man in order to get 
hołd of his concession, after being practi- 
cally responsible for his suicide, Sparks 
could pay for his mistakes so far as I was 
concerned. 

Upon reaching the compound, I came 
upon the gardener working there, and 
halted. “Tell me something,” I said 

“Yes, tuan?” He looked up at me. 

“How long have those two house-boys 
been here?” 

“A long time, tuan,” he replied. “Tuan 
Bonn brought Sahak down from Trengganu 
when he first came here, and Busuk came a 
little while after.” 

“And which one wants to leave your sis- 
ter here?” 

“Oh! That is Busuk, tuan,” and he 
shook his head. “But he wants to take her. 
Tanjan Hajji says he cannot, and so there 
is grief.” 

I passed on to the house, revolving this 
new item of information. 

In any case, I might have guessed the 
house-servants had been here under Bonn, 
and probably had remained with his widów. 
It recurred to me as odd that Sparks knew 
notbing of her being here. 

As I mounted the steps, she came out on 
the yeranda and spoke in French. 

“M. Cochrane is at the beach?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You want him?” 

“I have been thinking.” Her gray eyes 
rested on me a moment. “It would be 
better for him to go back to Singapore with 
ydu and arrange the settlement there. He 
would have nothing to fear, and it would 
be morę—straightforward. No?” 

Did she want to get rid of Cochrane? 
I wondered. Yet her words were plausible, 
for he had nothing to fear, truły; and it 
would be morę satisfactory for him to ar¬ 
range things with the Inter-island people 
personally. He had already stated that he 
would like to meet Sparks face to face. 

“One of us,” she went on, “must go to 
Bangkok with this shipment—” 

“Then suppose you let Cochrane go to 
Bangkok,” I broke in, “and you come 
along to Singapore. You can get a steamer 
direct for France there. Better, eh?” 


I suppose she read - the irony in my 
words, for her eyes flashed. 

“No—the consignment goes in my name, 
and I must see to it and make collections in 
person. Also, I’ve arranged to stop with 
friends in Saigoh for some little time. We 
settled all that this moming, I thought.” 

“Ali but Cochrane’s going to Singapore 
with me,” I said. “Very well; if you can 
arrange it with him, I’m quite satisfied.” 

I went on into the house. She was try- 
ing to get rid of him, was she? Or was 
it all imagination on my part? I did not 
know what to think. 

Tiffin came. Madame Bonn flatly pro- 
posed to Cochrane that he accompany me 
to Singapore. I said nothing. Cochrane 
gave a thoughtful assent. 

“Yes, it might be better. I’d like to 
avoid trouble, but I’m morę than willing 
to tell Sparks to his face what I think of 
him. Eh?” He flung me a glance. 

“As you like,” I said. “We’ll avoid any 
rows, I think.” 

“Then you handle the matter. Are you 
satisfied about the letter?” 

I smiled. “Haven’t had a chance to look 
it over. Do you want it back now?” 

He shook his head and began to speak 
of the shipment being imloaded on the 
beach, and the matter passed. 

A FTER tiffin, Cochrane retumed to the 
beach despitę the heat; Madame Bonn 
went back to her packing. I lolled łaziły in 
the yeranda shade with a cheroot. Busuk, 
the younger of the two brethren, as his 
name signified, was clearing off the table. 
I beckoned, and he came to me. 

“Yes, tuan?” 

“You are a faithfuł man,” I said, not 
looking at him bu^ staring out at the sea- 
horizon. “You serye Madame Bonn, and 
rightly. Still, it might be you would prefer 
to remain here with your wife, instead of 
leaying her and going to Bangkok.” 

“By Allah, I wouldl” he said ąuickly. 
“But I am forced to go. Tanjan—” 

He checked himself. 

“Why should Tanjan Hajji giye you 
orders?” I asked. 

“Why not, tuan? In the old days, he 
was master under Tuan Bonn.” 

Tanjan here imder Bonn! One morę 
new point, and this a startling one. I had 
a flash of sheer inspiration. 

“Whśre is Tuan Bonn buried? I haye 
not seen his graye.” 

“He left a chit asking that he be buried 
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with his father, near Malacca Town. So 
we took him there. It was a journey.” 

“Did you stay long in Malacca?” I 
ąueried, pwobing. 

“Only two days, tuan.” 

“And what did Madame Bonn buy 
there?” 

“Allah knows! Some black clothes, and 
a comb for my wife, and one of those 
machines that writes words—” 

“A typewriter?” I asked swiftly. “Where 
is it now?” 

“She did not keep it, tuan. It did not 
ptease her. Perhaps, if the tuan would ask, 
I might be allowed to remain here.” 

I nodded absently. He went on with 
his Work and departed after a time. 

A t 3 TJewriter, eh? She had bought a 
typewriter in Malacca—^why? I shrugged 
and got oUt some letters from my pocket—• 
I had two from Sparks, emanating from his 
private Office. Comparing them with 
Cochrane’s letter, I found the latter to be 
indubitably genuine—but— 

As 1 sat smoking,- the thing came to me. 


CHAPTER V 

■^^ELL, I had the secret—^held it here in 
my hand, after all! 

For perhaps half an hour I sat there, 
tugging at the loose strings, before realiza- 
tion came to me, swiftly verified. The trip 
to Malacca, the hitherto unguessed fact of 
Tanjan having been in Bonn’s employ at 
an earlier datę, gave. me the clue I had 
lacked. And with the discovery came the 
staggering ąuestion of bow to utilize it. 

Madame Bonn did not appear again. 
Presently Busuk came across the veranda 
on some errand, and I called him. “Go 
and tell Tuan Cochrane I wish to see him,” 
I said. 

He departed. I sat gazing out over the 
sea, morę worried about Cochrane himself 
than anything else. In ten minutes Busuk 
retumed, following Cochrane; the latter 
threw off his topee and dropped into a 
chair. 

“Whew—^hot work down there!” He 
felt in his pocket and held out a key. 
“Gin and ginger-beer will go first-chop, 
eh? Busuk, bring the gin decanter and 
some ginger-beer.” 

The Malay took the key and went into 
the house. Cochrane reached for a cheroot 
from- the open box and bit at it. 

“What’s up? Anything special?” 


“Depends on the yiewpoint,” I fe- 
spond^ slowly, and extended his letter. 
“Here’s your precious document. This 
paper absolves your trickery, your chi- 
canery, your theft. You’ve madę your- 
•self an authority to take from a thief and 
restore stolen property. Eh?” 

He flushed a little. “Hard words, aren’t 
they? Better to say that this letter is my 
morał justification for helping a widów to 
regain her own property.” 

“But—suppose you were wrong?” 

He frown^, his gazę driving at me. 
“You’ve admitted I was right.” 

“I admitted the letter was genuine,” I 
amended. “Do you know where Bonn is 
buried?” 

“Malacca.” 

I nodded. “Last night I listened to your 
story about Bonn. Will you listen now to 
minę about Madame Bonn?” 

“Of course,” he said, morę than a little 
puzzled by my words. 

DUSUK appeared and moved the table 
between us. He set on it a tray, bear- 
ing some rice-cakes, two tali glasses of 
ginger-beer, the decanter of sąuareface 
with its little silver label hanging on the 
tinkling chain. I ordered him to close the 
door and window behind us. 

The Malay gone, Cochrane laced the 
ginger-beer sparingly with gin. This uni- 
versal tipple of the Far East was innocu- 
ous and pleasant. I took up my głass and 
sipped it, then resumed my cheroot. 

“If my conjectures are right, the money 
from all this trading of yours is not banked, 
but is kept in cash by Mrs. Bonn. Is that 
so?” 

“Yes,” said Cochrane, frowning again. 

“You don’t know, perhaps, that when 
Bonn was here, Tanjan was his assistant.” 

“No!” Cochrane sat up stiffly. “Is 
that so?” 

“It is. Now, you can confirm my state- 
ments later on, without trouble. When 
Bonn shot himself, Tanjan was sent to 
Singapore, applied for a job with the Inter- 
island, and managed to get sent here with 
you. Meantime, Madame Bonn had found 
that letter from Sparks, and kept it. She 
knew its value, but there was something 
she needed to do. So she took Bonn’s body 
to Malacca, buried him, and did what was 
necessary.” 

“What was it?” demanded Cochrane 
swiftly. I shook my head. 

“Not yet. Corning to it later on. You 



came here with Tanjan, who probably pre- 
pared you on the way to receive the lady’s 
story.” I saw a shadow come into his eyes 
at this, and felt keenly sorry for the man, 
in view of what was coming. 

“Let’s pass briefly over what took place 
here,” I resumed. “You were cleverly 
handled, and your sense of justice madę 
you act as you did. Had Madame Bonn 
been playing a straight gamę, she would 
have banked the money as it came along; 
she did not. Money in banks can be 
reached by the law. You assumed fuli re- 
sponsibility for what was done, having this 
letter from Sparks as protection and jus- 
tification. You even planned to go to 
Singapore and face him with it. When I 
came along, this seemed no longer neces- 
sary to you.” 

He watched me, listening with a 
mystified air. 

“Thąt little point, however,” I went on, 
having tumed my chair so that the lady 
could not appear without my seeing her, 
“was of supreme importance to Madame 
Bonn. You’ll remem ber the suggestion 
came from her at tiffin that you go to 
Singapore with me.” 


1_IE nodded. I tossed away my cheroot 
and took up my drink again. 

“What happens? She goes to Bangkok, 
with tomorrow’s shipment, and makes col- 
lection. With her goes Tanjan. I suppóse 
he has been quite convinced of the justice 
of what’s been done?” 

“Yes,” said Cochrane. “And he has 
high regard for me.” 

“You think he has,” I said, and smiled. 
“With them, also, go the two house-boys. 
Why? So that every trail will be lost. 
Siam is a safe place if anyone fears the 
law. Meantime, what happens at Singa¬ 
pore, when we arrive there? We have a 
meeting with Sparks or with the attomeys 
for the Inter-island—and within half an 
hour you are under arrest.” 

Cochrane started. “Under arrest? But 
the letter—” 

“Will not protect you. You’ll be held 
responsible for all the looted stuff here. 
There will be no mercy shown; you know 
how they make examples of any agent who 
goes wrong! Your plea will not be ac- 
cepted. It’ll be said you tampered with 
the letter yourself and are trying to shift 
the blame on a widów. In any case, the 
woman will have ^anished, and so will the 
Malays who might bear out your story.” 
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Cochrane’s face was livid. He stared at 
me with a deep anger-glimmer in his eyes. 

“I don’t get it,” he said ąuietly. 
“You’ve said the letter was genuine—” 

I held out my other letters from Sparks. 

“Look at these. Sparks signs at some 
distance below the body o£ the letter. Now 
look at your own.” 

He opened up the three letters. Despite 
his pallor, he was very composed, and I 
noted that his fingers were steady. 

“True,” he said after a moment. “The 
signature here is doser to the body of the 
letter than in yours. Yet it seems genuine.” 

“It is genuine,” I said, and he jerked up 
his head to look at me. “But Madame 
Bonn went to Malacca, remember! While 
there, she bought a typewriter, afterward 
returning it as not satisfactory. She 
picked the machinę very carefully, getting 
the same make as that used in Sparks’ 
Office, with the same sized type. If you’ll 
consider, she could not have found any 
typewriters doser to here than Malacca— 
it was her real reason for going there.” 

I finished off my drink. It had an odd 
acrid tang, very enjoyable. 

“The first paragraph of your letter,” I 
said, “was written by Sparks. The second 
paragraph, that in which he ordered his 
agent to break Bonn in every way, that on 
which hangs your whole morał justification 
—^was written by Madame 3onn.” 

A Iow, incredulous exclamation broke 
from Cochrane, as he bent over the letters. 

“How can you tell?” 

“Easily. There’s a very slight differ- 
ence in the blackness of the writing, show- 
ing that two ribbons were used. Further, 
in the first and odginał paragraph, as in 
two other epistles from Sparks in my 
pocket this minutę, every letter ‘a’ is 
slightly out of alignment, just a trifle above 
the linę. In this second paragraph, every 
V is perfectly aligned. The letter contains 
so many a’s that the case is proved con- 
dusively.” 

Cochrane regarded the letter for a long 
while, then lifted a ghastly face. 

“You’re right,” he murmured hoarsely. 

TT was frightful to look into his eyes. 
^ Many things lay there; the girl back in 
Glasgow, the wreck of his honor and re- 
pute, his duping at the hands of a woman, 
the prison sentence he was facing. Above 
all, the realization of how his presumably 
idealistic action, his chivalry, was actually 
nothing but theft and embezzlement. 


This was the worst of all—the hurt to 
everything fińest in him. For a moment I 
had the horrible feeling that Cochrane was 
breaking up here before my eyes; then he 
madę a pitiful effort, and pulled himself 
together. A shaky laugh came to his lips. 

“You’re a good prober,” he said. “The 
letter proves you’re right. No doubt 
of it.” 

His face blurred before me, then came 
dear again; something madę me feel ill. 

“Whafs the matter?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. The heat makes me feel 
queer, I suppose. Weil, Cochrane, you’ve 
been badly duped. The game’s still up to 
you to play, however.” 

He was silent, reflective, yet he had no 
choice. He must admit it all frankly. 
Color was returning to his face, poise to his 
eyes. He was himself again, had absorbed 
the blow, was thinking what to do. 

“I’ve been a fool, yes,” he said. “Hm! 
Sparks will be merciless, and rightly so. 
TTiis last shipment must not go to 
Bangkok. The woman must stay here too, 
unless she gives lip her money. I’ll make 
what amends I can, resign, and take the 
consequences. I’m done for.” 

“No,” I struck in—and wondered why 
the words seemed so thick on my tongue. 
“No, that letter shows how the woman 
cooked up a clever plot! Then, I can bear 
witness in your favor, and with the letter 
as proof, there’s nothing to fear. I’ll ask 
Sparks to leave you here in fuli charge, 
to make good—” 

“Wont do,” said Cochrane, and shook 
his head. “You’re right, yes—but it wont 
do. I liked her pretty well, and while it’s 
elear enough that she duped me, she’s got 
to be held out of it all. You see, she’s a 
woman.” 

“She’s a criminal,” I muttered. 

He took a cheroot from the box, and 
frowned at me. 

“You don’t seem fit. Your eyes look 
queer.” 

“Smoking too much,” I said, and wiped 
my forehead again. 

Cochrane struck a vesta and held it to 
his cheroot. I shut my eyes, feeling dizzy, 
and began to be alarmed about myseif. 
Could there be any fever here? Then, 
when I looked up, I saw him holding the 
vesta to the letter in his hand. It was 
half consumed. 

“Stop it!” I cried, and reached forward. 

He let the gray ash fali, and the look in 
his eyes was something to remember. 
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“She’s a woman," he said, ^‘and a 
widów.” 

“You’re a fooll” I bdurted. 

He shrugged. “Not for the first time. 
If—^hello! I say, you’re wbite as a sheet! ” 

I tried to rise, but failed. Suddenly the 
truth flashed on me. 

“Should have known—Lord! She heard 
me pumping Busuk — the liąuor was 
drug^—” 

A dizzy wavc dimbed iip the sky and I 
went under it into darkness. 


CHAPTER VI 

(^ÓCHRANE was several was^ from be- 
^ ing a fool. When I keeled over in my 
chair, he wasted no time on me—concluded 
I was not dead. Madame Bonn was not 
going up against any murder charge except 
in case of extremity. So Cochrane reached 
out for his topee, clapped it on his head, 
and walked down the steps and across the 
compound on the beach path. He was 
pretty well knocked out, but the emergency 
pulled fiim together, and he had to act 
ąuickly if he was to act at all. 

He had been madę a fool of—this was 
ąuite elear. It was elear, too, why the lady 
had doped me; she }vant€d to keep me from 
telling Cochrane too much, not guessing 
that I had nncovered her entire gamę. 

Anxiety grew upon Cochrane; in those 
few moments betwerai house and beach, he 
lived an eternity, for increasingly he was 
wakening to the actuality of the situation. 
Not go tip against a murder charge? Why, 
that woman and her gang wmdd go up 
against any kind of charge, if they could 
only get away and reach Bangkok safely! 
Before any word could reach the outside 
World from Kuala Bat, they would be gone. 

Cochrane wavered at thought of me— 
perhaps they had poisoned me after all! 
However, he rallied and went on. His only 
chance now lay in swift action. He was 
unarmed, alone, and against hhn were the 
woman and three Malays. He could not 
count on the natives here. If anything, 
they would take orders from Madame 
Bonn. He had bęen a fool—he and his 
folly of king’s blood—they were all laugh- 
ing at him! 

He could see it now, could remember a 
dozen Httle things, words, looks, gestures. 
How complacently he had taken it all, 
thinking he had impressed them with his 
little seeret! Yet all the while they had 
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been inwardly mocking him, making a 
dupę of him, arranging to let him drop into 
prison while they went their way. Oddly 
enough, his chief resentment was against 
Tanjan—^a double-dyed traitor there. He 
hardly blamed Madame Bonn for her plot, 
because after all her husband had lost 
heavUy to the Inter-island. A desperate 
woman might be excused a good deal. 
Not Tanjan, however. That was different! 

When he approached the beach, Coch¬ 
rane was burning in his very soul with 
shame and fury. He felt in his pockets, 
found pencil and notebook, and wrote a 
brief chh. Then he beckoned the headman 
of the little village, who stood apart from 
the work at the godowns, and gave him the 
lolded notę. 

“Take this chit,” he said. “When the 
steamer comes tonight or tomorrow mom- 
ing, put off ąuickly in a boat and give it 
to the captain. Keep the matter seeret.” 

The Malay tucked the folded notę into 
his waistband, and spat red on the sand, 

“Aye, .tuan,” he said, wrinkling up his 
face and chewing his betel-pastę. “She 
came last time, rememl^er, in the night, at 
the hour when children sleep.” 

True, she had anchored last time about 
ten at night. 

“No matter,” said Cochrane. ^‘Go 
ąuickly when you see her coming.”^ 

Tanjan approached. Getting out a 
cheroot, Cochrane was careful not to warn 
the man by any alertness of word or man- 
ner.’ The work was going forward merrily 
at the wharf, the last prau discharging its 
cargo into the filled sheds. 

“Will Number One godown hołd any 
morę?” asked Cochrane appraisingly. 

“There is room, tuan-ku,” returned 
Tanjan. ' 

“Come, then. I wish to speak with you 
when I have seen it.” 

Number One had side walls, while the 
other was only bare roof. Cochrane led 
the way into the shed. From the other 
came to them laughing voices, the cheery 
shouts of men at work, sharp orders. Out 
of the bright sunlight in the gloom of the 
shed, with piled boxes around, Cochrane 
tumed to 'die Malay. 

“How long were you with Tuan Bonn 
before you came here with me?” he 
asked reflectively. “Madame Bonn men- 
tioned—” 

Tanjan started. However, if Madame 
Bonn had seen fit to mention it— 

“Two years, tuan-ku." 
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This was all the confirmation Cochrane 
desired. Already balanced for the blow, 
his fist lashed out like a mule’s kick, and 
drove into the pit of Tanjan’s stornach. 
The Malay gasped horribly, doubled up, 
and went down inert. 

Cochrane bent’ over him, took his kris, 
flung it into a dark corner. Cord was 
ready to hand; he lashed the Malay wrist 
and ankle, searched him vainly for any 
other weapon, lifted him, and put him back 
on top of the boxes, out of sight. Then 
he departed. 

^OING to the wharf, Cochrane finished 
the Work there, signed up for the con- 
signments, and left everything shipshape. 
He wondered why his own drink had not 
been drugged; but perhaps it had. He re- 
called now that he had scarcely tasted it. 

Everything finished, and the praus on 
their way back to the mainland, Cochrane 
went slowly up to the bungalow. He was 
very sick at heart over the whole business, 
and he had reason for despondency. A 
sorry sort of fool, this man who called him- 
self a king! No wonder they had laughed. 
His opinion of himśelf had suffered, and so 
had his ideals. He had liked Madame 
Bonn as a good comrade, a friend to trust, 
a fine and tender woman wrecked by the 
World—but now he saw her otherwise. 

Upón reaching the veranda, he found it 
deserted, and passed on into the house. At 
the entrance to my room. Madame Bonn 
met him with a shake of her head, and 
pointed to my figurę in bed. 

“He was tiken ill—^we’ve put him to bed. 
He’s asleep now.” 

Cochrane nodded mechanically. 

“Yes. Shall we go outside? There’s a 
bit of breeze.” 

“Let’s do. Tea will be along right 
away,” she returned. 

“Right. Tli wash and join you.” 

Cochrane went to his own room. In the 
desk drawer he had a pistol. It had lain 
there untouched, unloaded, sińce his ar- 
rival. He opened the drawer, broke open 
a box of cartridges, looked for the pistol. 
It was gone. 

After an instant, he closed the drawer 
again with a shrug. What matterl 

Presently he came out on the veranda. 
Busuk was setting out the tea things, and 
Madame Bonn greeted him brightly, cheer- 
fully, purringly. She asked about the ship- 
ments and said she had better take charge 
of the papers, sińce she would be going to 


Bangkok while Cochrane went to Singa- 
pore. Then there was the matter of his 
salary—she could refund that here and now 
from her cash-box, if he desired. 

Cochrane assented wearily. 

She went in, and came back to the 
veranda with a long, highly carved san- 
dalwood box, a toy Cochrane had given 
her some months previously. She laid it 
aside while she poured the tea, and then 
flung him a merry ąuestion. 

“You haven’t decided to file claim to the 
throne of England?” 

At any other time he would have 
laughed. Now the words hurt, for he saw 
derision beneath them. He shook . his 
head, silently, and she reached across the 
table and touched his hand. 

“Pardon! I did not mean to hurt you, 
my friend!” she said contritely. “Some- 
thing is wrong with you—^what is it?” 

“Nothing,” said Cochrane. “Headache, 
and the heat, I think.” 

Busuk was standing beside them. 
Silently, he put sugar in the tea-cups as 
they were filled, and then into Cochrane’s 
cup a drop of orange-flower scent—a pleas- 
ant little habit to which Cochrane had 
fallen victim. Madame Bonn rosę again. 

“Wait—Tli get you an aspirinj and some 
ąuinine. We can’t afford fever, you know.” 

She went into the house. Cochrane dis- 
missed the Malay, and when he was gone, 
ąuietly exchanged the cups on the table. 
The sandalwood box lay to one side. He 
had intended to get it into his possession, 
and face the woman down at once—yet he 
found this very hard to do. So he put it 
off, and waited. 

She returned quickly with the medicine 
case. He watched narrowly, but she madę 
no false moves; laid out an aspirin and a 
ąuinine capsule. He thanked her and 
washed them down with a swallow of tea. 

Madame Bonn opened the sandalwood 
box, drew out an envelope, and passed 
it to him. Opportunity hammered, but 
Cochrane said nothing; he would wait, put 
off the evil task. 

“Two checks endorsed by me, and notes 
to make up the right amount,” she said. 
Cochrane put the envelope into his pocket 
without examining the cbntents. She drank 
her tea, without noticing the perfumed 
taste, and poured morę. For a little while 
they talked over plans for the futurę, spoke 
of France, of the girl waiting in Glasgow 
for Cochrane’s return. 

“Tanjan will do well in business,” said 



Madame Bonn. A queer pallor had come 
into her face. “you know, he was edu- 
catęd in a mission school, went back to 
Islam, took a business course in Malacca, 
is thoroughly conversant with our ways 
and customs.” 

“I know,” said Cochrane grimly. “And 
he helped take your husband’s body to 
Malacca?” 

“Yes.” The steel-gray eyes wavered 
oddly. “He was here with Charles.” 

“You never mentioned it before.” 

“No? I suppose I took it for granted—” 

OHE broke off abruptly, and an exf«-es- 
^ sion of terror flashed into her face. 
Cochrane said nothing, but regarded her 
with a stony imperturbability. The little 
woman half rosę, grij^d the table-edge, 
then sank helplessly back into her chair. 
Her eyes went to Cochrane, fasŁened upon 
his face, widened in comprehension of his 
ironie stare. 

“You — what have you done!” she 
gasped out, and put a hand to her throat. 

“Nothing,” said Cochrane. “Whafs 
the matter?” 

“l—l—okł” ( 

On the Word, she opened her mouth as 
■though to gasp for breath, then fell back 
limply in her chair, and her eyes closed. 

“I thought so,” said Cochrane, a certain 


Cochrane came to his 
feel, a scarlet splask 
jetting across his 
wbite jacket. The re- 
volver cracked. “King 
to kingl” he said, as 
Tanjan spun aronnd. 

molu-nful satisfaction in his voice. '“So 
you had Busuk fix it, did you? As you' 
had him fix the ginger-beer earlier this 
afternoon—” 

She might have heard the words, for she 
stirred a little, moved feebly, and then once 
morę went staggering down in her first pos- 
tme. She looked very helpless, pathetic- 
ally feminine, as she lay there like a child 
adeep, her pallid features bedewed by a 
light sweat, one arm outflung on the table. 

Cochrane did not move from his chair. 
He took a fresh cheroot from the box, 
lighted it, and considered the relaxed figurę 
of the demure Madame Bonn, frowningly. 

“So Busuk did it, eh?” he mu^. 
“Clever devil, that Busuk! You figured on 
putting me out of the Way now, so I 
wouldn’t wake up until tomorrow, prob- 
ably. Yet, I wonder why you didn’t sus- 
pect anything when you tasted the orange* 
flower! You must have tasted it. Hm— 
that looks ąueer.” 

The morę he considered it, the ąueerer 
it looked. He did not quite know what 
to make of the fact. That the woman 
should have been doped with her own 
drink was beautiful poetic justice—but it 
was not logical. 

Worry came into Cochrane’s eyes as he 
ponder^. A smali fortunę lay in this san- 
dalwood box beside him on the table. He 
knew Madame Bonn would have been 
morę than satisfied, had even wanted to 
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elear out last time, but he had persuaded 
her to wait and risk one morę consignment. 
Lucky he had done so, now! Weil, the 
woman must be taken care of—she must 
be got out of it at all costs. Cochrane knew 
he would have to stay and face the musie, 
and intended nothing else. 

j^EANTIME, there were Busuk and 
* Sahak to look after, somewhere inside 
the house, and the sooner done the better. 
The sandalwood box had best go into his 
wall-safe, thought Cochrane, and picked it 
up. He slipped off his pumps, rosę, threw 
away the cheroot, and went into the bun¬ 
galow with the box under his arm, and the 
key in the box. The money here must go 
to the Inter-island Company. So must 
the freight lying in the godowns. 

Approaching the door of the room used 
as Office, Cochrane came to a sudden halt. 
The door was not quite closed, and from 
the room came slight sounds, then low- 
pitched Malay voices. Busuk and Sahak 
were in there. 

“By Allah and Allahl” said one. “We 
have found all there is, brother.” 

“So it seems,” came the reply. “Where 
are the letters Tanjan Hajji said to keep? 
Give them here. Put all together.” 

Cochrane stared. Pillaging his office, 
eh? He heard the door of the safe go shut 
with a soft thud. Then Sahak spoke again. 

“The woman, brother? What of her?” 

“Put it in her curry tonight,” said 
Busuk. “Thus Tanjan Hajji commanded. 
The white tuans will sleep, but she will re- 
main asleep all tomorrow.” 

“We have not heard her ery out,” said 
Sahak, his voice uneasy. “Surely she 
would scream when Tuan Cochrane fell 
asleep! I do not like it. He is not a bird 
to walk on a limed branch. Did you give 
him enough?” 

“And plenty, by Allah!” said Busuk. 
“Here, fix this bundle—” 

Cochrane stared at the door, incredulous 
anger stirring in him. These three Malay 
devils were all in concert! Madame Bonn 
had done nothing at all, had not used any 
drug—it was Busuk who had used the drug 
—and why? Simple enough. They mean 
to stage a robbery and get off on the Bang¬ 
kok ^at tomorrow! Thief was against 
thief, with a vengeance! 

“Go and see what has happened,” said 
Sahak. “Make surę of him, brother. Here, 
take his revolver—” 

Cochrane drew back and waited. 


CHAPTER VII 

-“TTL take the revolver — ąuick!” said 
^ Cochrane, as the door opened. 

With its opening, his right arm had 
moved forward. Taken from the wali, he 
held an old kris of Trengganu Steel, madę 
back in the days when the flamed blade óf 
a kris and its sharp point were meant not 
for display but for business. As Busuk 
opened the door, the point of this kris 
pricked his skin just under his shoulder. 

He held out the revolver and Cochrane 
took it. The brown man was absolutely 
paralyzed. Behind him, standing by 
Cochrane’s desk, his elder brother was like- 
wise unable to mdve; both Malays were 
stiff with terror at the sudden aj^arition of 
Cochrane. The latter gestured Busuk 
back into the room, followed him, and 
loeked the door. The revolver in his hand 
was loaded. He laid the sandalwood box 
on his desk. 

“Go and stand against the wali*” he said 
to the two men. They obeyed, gray with 
fright. 

Cochrane himself sat down at^the desk, 
where lay the pile of money collected by 
the two looters. With it were two letters 
enclosed in a rotten rubber band. He took 
these up and inspected them. They were 
letters sent by Sparks to his private agent, 
the man who had come here and madę a 
friend of Charles Bonn and betrayed the 
friendship. Cochrane read them, shook his 
head, replaced them in the envelopes. 
Then he looked up at the two men. 

“Unfaithful to your salt!” 

“Nay,” stammered Sahak; “nay, tuan!” 

“You planned to leave Madame Bonn 
here, td rob her and me, and flee.” 

“But we are not unfaithful, tuan, we are 
men of honor,” said Busuk stoutljr. “May 
fire be upon us, but not shame! ” 

Cochrane smiled thinly, bitterly. “How 
do you explain it, then?” 

“The charge is tnie, tuan. Yet Allah 
knows Tuan Bonn paid us and dismissed 
us the day he killed himself. Tanjan told 
us to stay and we should be in his employ. 
From that day, then, we have taken the 
salt of Tanjan Hajji.” 

“Very well,” said Cochrane sternly; 
“your lives are now in my hand.” 

“That is true, tuan,” said Busuk stead- 
ily. “Who is man to avert his fate?” 

“Your service with Tanjan Hajji is 
ended. His schemes are discovered and 
have failed. His life is in my hand, and 
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be is my captive. Turn, then, and serve 
me instead.” ' 

“In the name of Allab, tuan!” exdaimed 
tbe astonished brotbers, almost together. 

“It is an offer,” said Cochrane. “Ac- 
cept, and you are pardoned. Speak, elder 
brother!” 

“I accept, tuan,” said Sahak, bis brown, 
sweating face glistening witb relief. “Nay, 
we botb accept, and praise you!” 

“You may well,” said Cochrane grimiy, 
“for if you refuse my orders this night, I 
shall kill your How long does the drug 
work you have given two people this day?” 

“Twelve hours to a day of sleep, tuan,” 
rejoined Busuk, “if the counter-drug be 
not given. The counter-drug kills the first 
in an hour’s time. It leaves no ill effects.” 

Cochrane gestured toward the room 
where I was lying. 

“Go and give the counter-drug to the 
white tuan in there. Let Madame Bonn 
sleep.” He looked at Sahak and touched 
bis revolver. “You both will remain here 
in the house. Get dinner ready for an hour 
hence. Go.” * 

V^ITH a salaam, they obeyed. Cochrane 
” went out to the veranda, lifted the 
figurę of Madame Bonn, and carried her 
into her own room, where he left her on 
the bed. Then he came back to the ofike 
and sat at the desk. 

With an enlarging glass, he carefully ex- 
amined those two letters from Sparks, and 
laid them aside. He opened tbe sandal- 
wood box, counted the money in it, and put 
it into his safe, box and all. Then, for a 
long while, he sat smoking, thinking, pon- 
dering. He did not know just what to 
make of one or two things. However, he 
was now certain as to his own position; the 
shifHnents would not go on Ae Bangkok 
coaster, and Madame Bonn would not go 
either. The village headman would take 
aboard that notę— 

“Tbeyni elear out in a hurry,” and 
Cochrane smiled grimiy, “at finding there’s 
bubonic ashore here! I can see ’em go.” 

It was nearly an hour afterward when I 
woke up, feeling rather muggy. Cochrane 
hauled me out of bed and nearly threw me 
under a shower he had installed, and gave 
me a ,needle-bath that fetched me to my- 
self in no time. 

“Get dressed,” he said over his shoulder, 
from the door. “Then come along to din¬ 
ner. No talk. ril palaver later on.” 

His curt, decisive manner mystified me. 


I felt pretty much myself, except for a 
natural or unnatural drowsiness; but my 
head was elear as a beli. When I had 
dressed, I heard the chiming of a dinner 
gong, and foimd Cochrane waiting. We 
went to dinner together. 

“Where’s Madame Bonn?” I asked, see- 
ing places for only two at the table. 

“Asleep.” 

Cochrane said no morę, and I disre- 
garded his silence, for a furious hunger 
was upon me. Busuk, serving us, looked 
rather frightened. And in Cochrane I 
divined a new authority, an older, steadier 
air. He was surę of himself. 

When we had fini^d, and coffee was 
before us, he called Busuk and Sahak. 
The two Malays came and stood at 
attention. 

“Go to the beach,” said Cochrane. “In 
godown number two you’ll find Tanjan 
Hajji, bound. Loose him and bring bim 
to me.” 

When they had gone, Cochrane sąuared 
away and told me what had taken place. 
He told it ąuietly, leaving out nothing, and 
drew no conclusions. 

“Now,” he finished, “I’ve madę up my 
mind that all your theories were wrong 
We’ll learn for certain when Tanjan 
comes.” 

“My theory was hinged on evidencej” 1 
said. 

“Circumstantial evidence,” he said 
gently, and let the words sink in. 

DRESENTLY the thud of bare feet came 

from the gathering night. Before us ap- 
peared the three Malays, Tanjan in the 
center. He was immobile, accepting his lot 
with fatality. Cochrane gestured to the 
otber two. , 

“Go.” 

They went out. Tanjan stood against 
the wali, impassive, waiting. 

“You,” said Cochrane to him, “were at 
Młlacca with these two men and with 
Madame Bonn. There Madame Bonn 
bought a typewriter, later retuming it. 
Why did she return it?” 

“It was in her mind,” said Tanjan coldly, 
“to make a slave of me, a typist. I refused 
the insult.” 

“Ab!” said Cochrane. “And from tha( 
day you planned to betray her.” 

“True, tuan,” said Tanjan. 

“You planned to betray me also, to rob 
her, to leave us all here drugged, and to get 
away yourself.” 
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“True, tuan,” Tanjan assented. 

Cochrane paused, frowning slightly, and 
then asked a curious question. 

“Why do you cali me tuan, instead of 
tuan-ku?” 

The stolidity of Tanjan’s face was rent 
asunder. His brown features glinted with 
a vivid lightning-flash of sheer hatred. 

“Give you kuig’s title? What are you 
to me? A white king by birth—bah! 
What is that? I am of the royal linę my- 
self. My fathers were kings in the north 
before yours knew there was an Asia! The 
woman insulted me, would make a slave of 
me. You would make a slave of me. Bah! 
Allah alone knows all things. It is the will 
of God.” 

With this brief outburst, he relapsed 
again into stolid silence. Cochrane drew a 
deep breath and turned to me. 

“There’s the thing we didn’t know! 
Now, here aie the two letters I mentioned. 
They are both from Sparks. Read them 
carefully.” 

T TOOK them, examined them. Both 

were very similar to the burned letter— 
the incriminatory letter. Both were from 
Sparks to his agent, emanating from his 
private office. Both were signed by him, 
close to the body of the letter. Both had 
received additions from a second machinę 
with the variety of type. These additions 
were private instructions from Sparks, and 
while they contained nothing very bad, 
held enough and to ^are. 

“She madę these too?” I said. Cochrane 
uttered a laugh. 

“Use your head! Sparks sent his agent 
certain instructions he did not want to go 
into the company’s rec.ords—carbon copies 
are filed, you know. The letters were writ- 
ten. Later, Sparks or his confidential sec- 
retary added the private instructions, per- 
haps on a machinę in his own office. You 
see? Your whole blasted theory is shat- 
tered.” 

And it was. It fell down like a house of 
cards. Sparks had initialed one of these 
additions in his own hand. I laid down the 
letters, saw my errors, went cold. 

“You win,” I said slowly. “Good Lord, 
what a fool I am! What a fool!” 

“I win!” Triumph lighted Cochrane’s 
face for an instant—morę than triumph, a 
light of self-justification. “All I have dohe 
was exactly right. This woman is exactly 
what I thought her. Thank heaven I did 
The 


not accuse her to her face on the strength 
of your imagination!” 

I nodded. “And now what? The gamę 
is back in your hands to play.” 

“And I play it!” His fist came down 
on the arm of his chair. “This big finał 
shipment goes ta the Inter-island on the 
next company’s boat. We go with it, all 
of us. I’ll force an amnesty from Sparks 
—face him down with these two letters! 
He wont know that I burned the other one, 
unless you tell. Madame Bonn takes her 
money and goes home. I go to Glasgow. 
Thafs all! Are you with me or not?” 

“Play your gamę,” I said with a nod. 
“Play it like a man—” 

“Like a king!” Said Cochrane, with a 
sudden flash-in his eye. “Like a king—” 

Something moved. I, at least, had for- 
gotten Tanjan standing there against the 
wali in stolid silence. Swifter than eye 
could follow, his hand had jerked down a 
heavy-bladed knife from the wali, and it 
glittered in the lamp-light. There was a 
thud. 

“Like a king!” cried out Tanjan, mock- 
ingly. “Then I too play my gamę like a 
king! ” 

Cochrane came to his feet, a scarlet 
splash jetting across his white jacket. His 
hand came from his pocket, the revolver 
cracked out. 

“King to king! ” he said, and laughed. 

Tanjan spun around and fell through the 
doorway, and was gone. I caught Coch¬ 
rane as he staggered, and lowered him into 
his chair. Sharply, abruptly, he put a 
hand to the knife in his side, jerked it out, 
uttered a Iow ery. His head fell forward. 

What a man he was! 

L-IALF an hour later he opened his eyes. 

He was in bed, I wafe sitting beside 
him watching him. He remembered every- 
thing instantly. 

“Weil?” he said. 

“Ifs all right,” I told him. “You’ll go 
to Singapore on 'the company’s boat— 
alive.” 

“Like a king! ” he said, and smiled as he 
went off to sleep. 

I sat there for a long while, thinking it 
over. I was glad there was no royal blood 
in me! It’s a dangerous possession. 

And if you remember the annual report 
of the Inter-island for last year, you’ll 
know that Cochrane played out his gamę 
against Sparks, and won it—like a king! 

End. 
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An impressive story 
of the. Great War— 
of an abject coward 
and a real hero. 


H e had earned his sobriąuet—un- 
doubtedly fitting—in the early days 
of the war. It was bestowed by 
men who were themselves entirely con- 
temptuous of danger. At the merest whis- 
per of a stray bullet or the approaching 
whistle of a shell, “Rabbit”—his name 
was Montford Hewitt, though every- 
one had forgotten it—^would give a very 
creditable impersonation of the creature 
after which he was named. You got one 
glimpse of a face convulsed into a hideous 
mask of terror, then Rabbit was gone, with 
one bunnylike dive, into the nearest hole 
—no matter of what description—and 
there he would remain, shuddering, until 
forclbly removed. 

As a soldier Rabbit was a total loss. He 
couldn’t hit “Hill Sixty,” for he was afraid 
even of his own rifle. He was never given 
sentry duty, for very obvious reasons, and 
after he had bolted one night on ration 
fatigue, when Fritz lobbed over a few 
“Marias,” and abandoned half of Com¬ 
pany D’s jam ration, which was later 
“lifted” by the “scroungers” of Company 


A, he was never again intrusted with a job 
that mattered. 

There was just one thing that Rabbit 
could do, and for that alone he was tol- 
erated—he could run! I have śeen qulte a 
few stars of the running gamę, Nurmi in- 
cluded, but I have never seen anything to 
equal the effortless grace and speed of 
Rabbit. 

This lone accomplishment proved a 
veritable gold-mine to our Company. Dur- 
ing the brief rests behind the lines he was 
matched against all comers, and backed 
with every sou that could be scraped up 
amongst officers and men. He was always 
willing to run—and he always won. 

I could write a sizable volume on Rab- 

bit’s numerous victories.There was 

that “crack” from the “Buffs,” an Oxford 
Blue who had never had a man show him 
the way until he met Rabbit. The Com¬ 
pany gleefully cleaned up a pile on that 
scamper. Then there was that Frenchman 

from the Legion d’Afrique. But I 

must not stray, as this story is only con- 
cerned with his last and greatest race. 





Rabbit’s Last Race 


THE BLUE 


TN September, 1915, we were just about 

beginning to accept the war as a matter 
of course. Most of us had got past the 
stage when we would bang our chins 
against our knees whenever a shell came 
within a few yards, so when the order came 
to take over the Loos front it/ occasioned 
no morę excitement than an order for kit 
inąjection. 

Now at that time Loos and its environs 
was not a place where one would go to 
spend a pleasant Sunday aftemoon. I 
think it suf&cient to say ^at if the super- 
heated hereafter, with which parsons often 
threaten the erring ones, is half as hot as 
that little bit of La Belle France, behold 
me henceforth as a pillar of morał 
rectitude! 

On our right front Fosse 8 towered, its 
sinister bulk clearly alhouetted against the 
sky. It was merely a huge slag heap such 
as one may see in any cod-mining district, 
but it was a regular bomets’ nest, im- 
pervious to shelffire, concealing machine- 
guns galore, which peppered our trenches 
incessantly. Then directly facing us was 
the famous “Hohenzollern Redoubt”—a 
huge triangle, its base the German front 
linę, with the apex pointing directly at us, 
a network of communicating trenches with 
hidden saps reaching out like great ten- 
tacles to within bombing rangę of our 
linę—the whole works being well-nigh 
impregnably fortified by linę after linę of 
barbed wire. 

The garrison of the reaoubt were cheer- 
ful givers—they gave us all they had in 
the way of gas, lead, and bombs. 

Rabbit had moved in with his platoon— 
which was also minę—and even those who 
(Jespised him most for his evident cow- 
ardice, were moved to pity at hij State of 
abject funk. Immediately on entering the 
linę he had, as usual, dived for the nearest 
dugout—and there he cowered, trembling 
like a palsied old man, his face buried in 
his greatcoat and his hands tightly 
clamped over his ears, vainly trying to 
shut out the inferno of noises. 

l^OW the British soldier, above all else, 
takes a deep pride in his own particular 
little section of fhe army; conseąuently 
Rabbifs disgrace was kept a rigid secret 
within the limits of our own platoon. We 
regarded it a “skeleton in our cupboard” 
and it would have gone very hard indeed 
with anyone guilty of “blabbing” to out- 
siders. Of course it was freely dis^ussed 
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amongst oiuselves, however, and many and 
various were the remedies suggested. 

Buli Callaghan, who feared neither God, 
nian nor the devil, was for “propping the 
lily-livered cuss on top of the parapet, to 
let Fritz blow the yellow streak outa him,” 
but Rocky Andrews at once sąuashed that 
genial proposition. 

“My Gawd!” he said; “I objectl Just 
think if anything was to happen to his 
legsl” 

“What about his bloomin’ legs?” yelled 
Buli. 

“You idjit,” said Rocky witheringly, 
““didn’t you ever hear about the fella that 
kilt the hen that laid the golden egg?” 

“A fat lot you knows! ” chimed in Lefty 
Mack; “ ’twasn’t a hen, ’twas a goose!” 
And a spirited verbal battle ensued. 

j^EANWHILE, it was very evident that 
there was something big about to 
come off in our sector. For days our 
heavies had been pounding the German 
positions, and the enemy had replied man- 
fully, instilling a great degree of modesty 
into us “mud-larks” of the front linę. The 
shrinking violet in its mossy dell could not 
make itself morę unobtrusive than did we, 
as we crouched in the very bottom of the 
trench, absolutely indifferent to the oozy, 
slimy mud. We only madę our presence 
known occasionally by swapping bombs 
with the ambitious “Willies” who were 
steadily sapping towards our linę from 
the Hohenzollern. 

Our casualties, considering all the hard¬ 
ware that was flying about, were slight; but 
the incessant pounding of the guns, the 
shriek of bursting shrapnel, the infemal 
toc-toc-toc of machine-guns and the vicious 
whine of their steel-jacketed pUls combined 
in one frenzied medley of sound' that 
ripped nerves to shreds. Indeed, the strain 
was being felt all along the linę, and there 
were sullen mutterings of, “Why can’t we 
go over and get done with it? Bloody tar- 
gets, that’s what we are!” 

During this time I had only a few brief 
glimpses of Rabbit. To quote one wise- 
cracker: “ ’E looks like a bloomin’ corpse, 
with the bones took out, riding in the back 
seat of a flivver with two flat tires!” I 
pitied him. We all hate cowardice, but we 
have only great compassion for the sufferer 
afflicted with it. 

At last cćune “The Day”—one datę I 
shall never forget—September twenty-fifth, 
1915. 
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We went over at dawn in the midst of 
a tornado of lead and iron, our objective 
the Hohenzollern Redoubt. On leavmg the 
shelter of our trench we immediately be- 
came meat for the machine-guns on Fosse 
8, and hćdf our attacking force was out of 
commission before we reached the first linę 
of German wire. 

That wirel Twelve years have passed, 
but time has not dulled the horror of the 
few minutes’ frenzied struggle through that 
web of deąith. To this day, the touch of 
a bramble in the woods is enough to send 
me into a p>anic. 

Men died agonedingly, hanging there 
like grotesąue bundles of old clothes, and 
even then the lead continued to smash 
into the bodies with a duli sickening phut. 
I saw Buli Callaghan, shot clean through 
many times, die on his feet, coughing blood 
and curses. 

Away on the left our commanding officer 
was bellowing orders that nobody heeded. 
I noticed that although half his uniform 
had been left hanging on the wire, he still 
had his cane. 

The rest is a blurred nightmare. I 
threw bombs wherever I saw gray imiforms, 
and kept on going, all the while conscious 
of some one keeping pace with me. It was 
not until I had dived to cover in a big 
shell-crater that I saw my companion. He 
was RabbitI A panic-stricken Rabbit— 
still, he was there. I could have wished for 
a less depressing partner, but even Rabbit 
was better than no one. 

settled dpwn in our “funk-hole” and 

* rested for about twenty minutes, dur- 
ing which I exhausted all my conversa- 
tional artifice, but only succeeded in drag- 
ging monosyllables from him. Nor would 
he smoke, so at last I left him severely 
alone and crawled to the lip of the crater 
to reconnoiter. 

Ezperience had taught me that ciuiosity 
in No-man’s Land was not conducive to 
longevity, so it was with extreme caution 
that I took a peep over the top. What I 
saw gave me a bad shock, or rather, a 
series of shocks. 

Our fellows had the redoubt—I could 
easily tell that, for I saw sandbags being 
heaved into pośition by invisible hands, to 
form a parapet; but here was the sinister 
joke: 

The new parapet was facing us, and 
three hundred yards away; that meant that 
Rabbit and I were marooned between 


the Germans and our own linę—a most un- 
enviable positionl Looking in the opposite 
direction, I got a second shock, for there 
I saw thousands of “Jerrys” massing be- 
hind Fosse 8. 

AT that point my excitement overcame 
my caution, and I craned my neck in 
order to get a better look. The ńext thing 
I remember was Rabbit making herculean 
effbrts to force a water-bottle down my 
throat. I had been neatly creased along 
the scalp. 

Poor Rabbit was in a blue funk, and my 
news—^told while he was anointing my 
dome with iodine—didn’t reassure him any. 
I told him that “getting the breeze up” 
wouldn’t improve our predicament; all we 
had to do was to keep “sitting pretty” 
imtil it was dark, when it would be a simple 
enough matter to “do a bimk” to our own 
linę. 

“But what about them Fritzies piling 
up behind the Fosse?” he said. 

I looked wise and dismissed the ques- 
tion with an airy wave of my hand. 
“Never mind them,” I said, “the artillery 
will give them heli in a minutę.” 

Sixty minutes passed, however, and the 
predicted “heli” had not materialized, so 
I crawled up for another peep, this time 
accompanied by Rabbit. 

The Jerrys were still there, only morę 
so. It was quite apparent that they were 
about to launch a counterattack on the 
redoubt and they couldn’t fail to take it. 
It would be swamped by sheer weight of 
numbers. 

I was puzzled. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
didn’t our artillery let them have a bar- 
rage? Massed as they were, it would be 
an easy matter, surely, to wipe them off 
the map. 

It was Rabbit who supplied the answer. 
“They can’t be seen from our linę,” he 
said. 

He was right. Fosse 8 obtruded its 
huge bulk between the concentrated Ger¬ 
mans and the British observation posts. It 
was only owing to oiu: advanced position 
between the lines that we were able to see 
them—^and we were helpless. We had no 
means of communicating our discovery, 
and unless the artillery was wamed the 
redoubt was doomed. 

'Y'RUE enough, only three hundred yards 
^ separated us from the linę to which our 
news meant so much, but anyone Crossing 
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that strip would be a target for the whole 
German army. There wasn’t one chance 
in a million that anybody could negotiate 
the passage and live. 

“Weil,” I sald, turning to Rabbit, “it’s 
curtains for the redoubt, and God-knows- 
what for usi” 

He madę no comment but slid back into 
the hole and started to divest himself of 
his eąuipment. 

I watched him speculatively. Haying 
extricated himself from his “hamess,” off 
came his tunic; next he started to unwind 
his puttees. 

“What's the idea, going to have a sun- 
bath?” I asked, wńth what was meant to be 
withering sarcasm. He ignored my feeble 
attempt at wit and completed the removal 
of his puttees. Then he dropped his bomb. 

“I am going over to warn the redoubt,” 
he said calmly. 

T COULDNT have been morę amazed. 

I thought of the shivering, cringing, 
whining travesty of a man whom I knew 
as Rabbi^ and was convinced that he’d 
gone crazy. Something of my thoughts 
must have shown on my fąęe, for he said: 
“I know I’m a coward—I always have 
bcen; but you must admit I can run.” 

“Don’t be a damed fool,” I remon- 
strated. “You wouldn’t go ten yards 
before they riddled youl” 

“Anyway, I’m going to try. Good-by,” 
he replied; and before I could make a 
move to stay him he was over the top. His 
appearance was the signal for a hail of 
lead. What saved him I don’t know. At 
ten yards he picked up that peerless, im- 
beatable stride, that inimitable action, of 
which he alone was capable. 

Fifteen yards, and the bullets from the 
Fosse were^plowing the ground beneath his 
flying feet. At twenty, his cap was 
whisked from his head, as if by an invisible 
hand, but he Iffever faltered. Running as 
he had never run before, those wonderful 
legs functioning with machinelike precision, 
he had covered morę than half the dis- 
tance before I let my breath go, in a 
whistling gasp, through a painfully con- 
stricted throat. 

■yHEN for the first time I began to hope. 

^ I had “rooted” like a maniac for Rab¬ 
bit, when the issue at stake was the where- 
withal for nights of conviviality, whęre 
officers “buddied” with buck privates, and 
even the aristocratic champagne and the 


plebeian “bread and cheese” were partners; 
but this was far different. I was stricken 
dumb with wonder at the miracle being 
enacted before my eyes. An abysmai 
coward lifting himself to sublime heights 
of heroism; a target for a thousMd rifles, 
racing with death—and beating itl I 
couldn’t tear my eyes from what I knew 
was the greatest race I had ever seen or 
ever would see. 

Fifty yards to go; thirty. Then he 
went down in a heap. He was. up in an 
instant and running again, but the snap 
was gone from his stride. I knew he had 
been hit. 

Twenty yards. He stumbled again, but 
recovered. Fifteen! He staggered like a 
drunken man. Then with a w-o-o-o-sh, a 
“black Maria” landed and burst behind 
that tottering figurę, throwing up a cloud 
of inky smoke which blotted it completely 
from my sight. I stared wide-eyed at the 
smoke, until it cleared. Nothing but a 
huge hole! Stunned and awed, I slid back 
into the crater. 

How long I sąuatted there, my brain in 
a chaotic whirl, I have no idea. I was 
aroused from my lethargy by the terrific 
pandemonium of a new bombardment. 1 
crept to the top. Heavens above, Rabbit 
had madę it! The concentrated mass of 
German troops behind Fosse 8 were being 
decimated by a merciless hail of H. E. and 
shrapnel. In less than fifteen minutes 
there was not a gray uniform in sight, save 
those that would never move again. 

■^^HEN under cover of darkness I re- 
joined my sadly depleted platoon, my 
first inąuiry was for Rabbit. It would bie 
gratifying to be able to record that he had 
come thtough, and was a candidate for the 
V. C., like some invulnerable movie hero; 
but alas, this was realityl I learned that 
although literally shot to pieces, he had 
managed to gasp out his information be- 
tween gushes of life-blood—and had died 
surrounded by weeping men, who though 
they once had regarded him as beneath 
contempt, would now have exchanged their 
hopes of Heaven for a chance to ^ake his 
hand and ask his forgiveness. 

So concludes the little story of Rabbit— 
the greatest runner, the most abject cow¬ 
ard, the noblest hero—the most intricate 
puzzle I have ever seen. I have tried in 
vain to understand his make-up. Perhaps 
some of the ultra-smart disciples of Freud 
can explain him. I cannot. 
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By 

Ed. Wolff 

Prospecting in Mexico 
hrought tiie narrator 
into a serious situa- 
tion with the Yaąuis. 


A t Santa Rosalia, just over the bor- 
der of Sonora, Yincente announced 
that he»could guide us no farther. 
In Yoluble and-superlative Spanish he as- 
sured us that Our Grax:es had been most 
amiable, most kindest, most finest in every 
conceivable respect. He would never for- 
get the most many courtesies, the abun- 
dance of goodness, and he gave us the most 
complete thanks. But into the mountains 
beyond this point he could not yenture. 
It was impossible. 

“And why?” 

“Los Yaąuis.” 

“But gosh, Yincente, those Indians are 
not bad unless you stir ’em up. Treat ’em 
righf, and they’re as nice a bunch as any- 
body else, I’ll bet.” 

“Pues si, seńor. Your Graces undoubt- 
edly are supremely correct. It is not for 
an ignorant person like myself to pretend 
to know. For two weeks I have done my 
best, no? I have cooked, and tended 
horses, and madę camp, and washed the 
clothes. But now I think that my wife is 
sick.” 

“Why, when we left she was looking 
fine!” 

“Weil, then, my father.” 

Dave said: “Aw, pay him off and let 
him go, if that’s how he feels. He’d sneak 
out on us tonight, an3rway.” 

So we up-saddled and madę for the 


mountains. Ali that day we rode—that 
slow, steady trot that eats up miles, yet 
leaves both horse and rider without fatigue 
at the end of the day. Our ponieś were 
mustangs, and we sat those cantled Mexican 
saddles as easily as we would a rocking- 
chair. Huge cottonwoods, clustered thick 
and interspersed with pines, crowded the 
narrow trail; we rode through tunnels 
of shade. 

Every now and then as we topped a rise 
there spread before us majestic valleys 
waving with billowy soft beds' of foliage, 
as if somebody had sprayed a dozen of 
those fleecy white clouds' with liąuid emer- 
ald and then rested them tenderly down 
on the valley floor. But the sides óf the 
mountain as they rosę swiftly to the sky 
across from us showed bare and raw. The 
strata lines were twisted and tortured. We 
were reaching the mineralized country. 

\TIGHT drops down on you fast in that 
^ latitude. The sun sets in broad glare 
of day; an unseen hand throws a blanket 
over it, the radiant sky turns suddenly 
black and the world is ink. Only far 
above, where the stars have popped into 
sight like flickering candle flames, is the 
darkness broken. It was high time for 
us to camp. But where? We had to find 
water. 

“Whafs that over there on that knob?” 
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THE BLUE 


cried Dave. “Surę, it’s tents. And men^ 
Come on!” We spurred the horses, head- 
ing them to the left. But they had caught 
wind of the camp and needed no urging. 
Within ten minutey we rounded a clump 
of cedars as tali as the Flatiron building, 
and rode down on the gathering. Dave 
moaned; 

“Dum the łucki Indians!” 

■yHEY received us in stolid silence. Not 
^ a lounging małe honored us with so 
much as a glance. The women, obedient 
and sabmissive, ostentatiously kept thelr 
backs toward us łn spite of thelr manifold 
dutłes. Only the diOdren, uaked and im- 
spoiled Iry^ custom, stared at us unflinch- 
ingły. 

Dave heild our Łoręes. As I waDoed 
toward the largest group of men, I noted 
that they stood tali and slraight. Not one 
pair of trousers in sight; every man wore 
simply a blanket. There was ą morose- 
ness about their expression, and a digrńty 
that lifted them above the ordinary Indian 
of Coahuila. I greeted them in Spanish. 
No one even looked at me. 

I had expected that. Your Indian 
makes no advances. He must be coaxed. 
Cigarettes would do the trick. So I took 
out a pack. Among Europeans you would 
have offered them a smoke first before tak- 
ing one yourself. Not here. They’d sus- 
pect pwison or marihuana. So I joined 
them, sitting on the ground at the edge 
of the circle with a careless; “Howl” 

After a few puffs and a careful ap- 
praisal I offered a cigarette to the most 
likely prospect, taking it out of the pack 
with my fingers for two reasons—firstly, 
it’s sanitary; secondly, thafs the usual 
procedurę among Indians of Mexico. Pre- 
tending at first not to see it, he finally ac- 
cepted with extreme dignity. 

The others^ followed suit, and gravely 
we smoked in silence. It was not my turn 
to speak. At length one grunted a mono- 
syllable to his neighbor, receiving no re- 
sponse. Then I asked permission to camp 
near by, and the privflege of watering our 
horses. No reply. I waited. Minutes 
afterwards a sąuaw passed with a bucket. 
Some one gave her an order. She relieved 
Dave of the horses. He came and sat be- 
side me while she unsaddled and led them 
away. 

The Indians were Yaąuis, we leamed, 
the most feared tribe in Mexico. Fierce 
and unrelenting fighters, even the Federal 


troops fear to attack them imless the odds 
are overwhelming. 

It so happened that neither Dave nor I 
had ever been among these. Still, experi- 
ence on the plains had taught us a great 
tmth—an unmolested man Is seldom dan- 
gerous on a fuli stornach. We plied them 
with canned goods, opeiring the tins, eat- 
ing a part ostentatiously, pleading—as is 
the custoffli—in dumb show that they con- 
descend to partake with us. Ciyilized* 
pride is one thing; disćretion among 
Yaąuis is another. Truckling to the whims 
Q& a dirty savage when you are miles away 
from a friend is not delight, but it may 
be wisdom. We did our utmost to make 
aurselves agreeable. 

In the morning we discovered that one 
of the bucks—apparently a pretty im- 
portant somebody—^was suffering from a 
raging toothache. A bit of oil of cłoves 
on a wad of cotton soon fixed him up, and 
after that we belonged. Then Dave whis- 
pered to me, “Say, look at the buttons on 
that squaw’s dress.” 

I couldn’t believe it. Nobody could 
have. 

Howeyer, it was worth the chance. 
Chaffering, dickering, partly in dumb show 
and partly in Spanish, we finally bought 
the filthy cotton garment for two cans of 
lambs’ tongues and a cartridge belt. Then 
I pounded one of those buttons between 
my prospector’s pick and a rock, seeking 
to Work off a bit of the metal. It could 
hardly be iron, for where would these 
nomads learn to smelt? And yet the other 
idea was prepwsterous. Neyerthełess, the 
button was encouragingly soft and malle- 
able. Maybe— 

A test-tube and a few drops of diluted 
nitric dissolyed it. Another 'sample, blow- 
piped on charcoal, tucfced itself into a 
globule and spit. Silyerl Pure -silyer, 
hammered into disks and serying as but¬ 
tons! One day in the mountains and al- 
ready on the trail of a yirgin silyer de- 
posit! Glory be! Now for the diplomacy. 

T^AYE, crafty as Nestor, counseled os- 
tensible indifference, patience, ripenmg 
of acąuaintance. Indifference, with un- 
countable ounces of silyer almost within 
sight! Patience, with the lure of predous 
metal dangllrig daily before the fingersl 
If I could haye thought of a way we 
wouldn’t haye waited; but I couldn’t think 
of any. I couldn’t think of anything but 
silyer—threads and nodules and crystals 
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of it, simply waiting to be tumed uip with 
a piekl 

And here forty lazy possessors of the 
secret lolled in the shade day after day, 
waiting for eternity to overtake theml 
Once I ardently wished it to arrive—for 
them—ahead of Schedule and then I 
caught my breath and reversed the hope, 
panicky in the thought of never learning 
the loeation if they all met their doom at 
once. 

Hammered native silverl They wore it 
on their saddles in four-ounce ornaments; 
they bent strips of it into clasps to hołd 
their rawhide sandals; several had arrow- 
heads pounded crudely out of the gleam- 
ing minerał; and one inventive genius at- 
tached a łong tempting tongue of it to a 
discarded tomato-can of ours and used it 
for a dipperi 

I couldn’t wait any longer. “Dave,” I 
urged, “find the vUłage bum of this bunch 
and offer him anything—horses, guns, 
whatever he wants—if he’łł show us the 
płace.” 

“Yeah, fine chance. The weak brothers 
in this outfit are scared of the big bucks. 
Didn’t you see—” 

“Wełł, go after a young one. Tełł him 
he can get enough blankets and horses to 
buy a wife.” 

“Yeah—^and have him tełł Bamey!” 
(our name for the chief). 

^‘Wełł, civiłized or savage, there’s ał- 
ways one man you can make łisten to the 
siren song of weałth. Find out the richest 
man in Ae gang and talk turkey to him. 
You can ałways interest a capitalist. 
Thafs why he’s a capitalist—because he’s 
got sense.” 

“Haven’t you ever given a thought to 
what might happen if this łittłe scheme got 
tipped off? Do you want to argue it out 
with forty irritated Yaąuis up here in the 
mountains?” 

TT was two days łater that Dave strołłed 
»into the tent casuałły, as if about to 
take a nap out of sheer ennui. Then, 
stretching łaziły across his cot, he picked 
up a magazine which we had worn down to 
the deckłe edge and said, ‘T’m going to 
read to you. Act sort of tired and un- 
interested.” 

“You’re going to what?” 

“Shut up and łisten.” He pointed to 
an iłlustration and began to talk in a voice 
that was ałł expłanation, apparentły. ‘T’ve 
got a guy łined up. The scheme is for us 


to want to get to the raiłroad and offer to 
pay somebody to guide us. My man will 
do the rest. We are to start tomorrow 
morning.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Hałf a day’s ride.” 

“From here? Near water? Any roads? 
How deep down is—” 

“Thafs right. Get ałł excited and tip 
it off.” 

Joshua isn’t the onły man who madę the 
sun stand stiłł. Somebody ełse did it that 
time again. I never knew a day to take so 
łong. Every two or three hours I’d łook 
at my watch and it woułd be five minutes 
łater. After generations had been born, 
matured, become grandfathers and gone 
down to the grave in hoary age the night 
came at łast. But not słeep. The Indians 
sat about the tiny fire and pow-wowed. 
Up in the mountains coyotes howłed. Once 
in a whiłe a panther woułd łet out his 
quavering yammer. Then his son woułd 
do it, then his grandson. The stars burned 
themsełves to ashes and fluttered softły 
out of the sky in flakes from aeon-ołd 
weariness. 

I tossed. The bed grew hot. I threw 
off the błanket and was chiłłed. I tumed 
my piłłow. No use trying to słeep on the 
right side; I tried the left. No use. Tried 
sleeping on my back, my stornach. No use. 
I coułd feeł my hair turning gray. The 
modem Joshua had stopped the sun on the 
other side of the worłd for good. 

'W/^HEN Dave woke me, it was nine 

* o’cłock. “Let’s go,” he said. The guide 
was ready. We trotted away, całm and 
casuał—on the outside. Inside, I was fe- 
vered. No amount of water coułd take the 
dryness out of my throat. Over mountain 
paths we went, single file. There must 
have been scenery but we didn’t see it. 
We were too busy noting markers for 
futurę łocating of the traił. Noon came. 
And went. “Say, Dave, isn’t it about time 
we were arriving?” 

“Wait a łittłe. I think this fełłow’s 
cirełing on us.” 

He was. In another fifteen minutes we 
were surę of it. He was łeading us around 
to nowhere, kiłłing time. Dave aceused 
him of it, pointbłank. 

He madę no denial. Pressed for an ex- 
płanation he gave it wiłłingły. The gods 
scourge those who reveal the site of 
precious metal. Yes, he had agreed to 
lead us to it, but he had changed his mind. 
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What would it cost to have him change it 
again? Not for anything in this world 
would he tell the dread secret. There had 
been a Yaqui once who flouted this idea. 
He took a white man with yellow hair to 
where one could dig out litóe hard white 
rocks like milk and they had gold in them. 
He received great wealth. But two years 
later the outraged deities wrought their 
vengeance. He died. That didn’t prove 
anything? Weil, it did ta him. He was 
going back to camp. 

I started to follow. Dave said, “Do you 
want to be there when he tells that gang 
what he took us out for?” 

I sat on my pony, watching that Indian 
ride slowly up an incline, dip over the top, 
reappear after many minutes, reach a hill- 
top, look back and halt. Dave fired his 
rifle into the air three times. 

Then he galloped over to th*-5iaqui. 
For five, maybe ten minutes they pow- 
wowed. The two turned and rode slowly 
back. 

“Ali set,” cried Dave. 

’T’HE Indian, morosely silent, cut straight 

into the heart of the circle he had been 
leading. Oyer a mountain, into a valley, 
over another crest—and then he stopped, 
gazing fixedly at the horizon. We waited. 
I looked at Dave. He was staring at new- 
dug earth perhaps a rod away. With a yeU 
I dismounted, dropping-the reins, and ran 
to investigate. 

Quartz it was, bordering on limestone. 
And between ran a vein bearing native 
3ilver—threads, and nodules. Excitedly I 
hacked at the gangue with my prospector’s 
pick. A few chunks came loose. Nitric 
acid and the blowpipe gave irrefutable 
testimony. We had found it. And richi 
Two hundred dollars to the ton if it ran a 
cent! 

We paid off the Indian. He had pre- 
served the traditions, for he had not showed 
it to us—^we had found it, you see. At 
once Dave and I set ^bout erecting the 
monuments that the law demands. Then 
we rode into the hills and back to town for 
a surveyor. The guide branched off and 
left us, returning to his tribe. 

That minerał deposit remains as it was, 
except for what the Yaquis may have dug 
out sińce. Twice we tried to work it, and 
twice we were cleaned out by marauding 
revolutionists. Things are getting morę 
śettled there now and we hope to try again 
before long. 
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Lines 

By Łeland F. Jamieson 

An army amator here records 
a remarkahle experience 
during a parachute-test. 

F LYING, i believe, is one of the most 
fascinating professions. And of all 
the varied and colorful phases of fly- 
ing, parachute-testing is the most exciting. 
The termination of any jump is ą thing to 
be regarded with serious consideration, 
and long experience is necessary before 
one can go aloft to make a jump with cool 
confidence that the ending will be a safe 
landing. If one slept near his parachute, 
I have no doubt that he would inspect it 
many times during the nigjjt before his 
first jump, when grave apprehensions pro- 
duce insomnia. 

That condition, however, is prevalent 
only before the first jump. Perhaps the 
second is preceded with some of those 
fears, but to a lesser degree. And after 
several jumps, under varied circumstances 
and different types of parachutes, one’s 
faith grows to an extent that there is dan- 
ger in that phase of flying too, of care- 
lessness—acceptance of the idea that the 
'chute will always function. 

Lieutenant Paul Hanwalk was careless. 
Whether it was the result of his familiar- 
ity with parachute jumping, or whether it 
was a newly acquired State of mind, 1 
don’t know. He had _always been obliv- 
ious to danger, had scoffed at the nervous 
warnings of his brother officers; but it was 
something new to fne to see him negligent 
about ordinary precautions in his work. 

I have known Hanwalk a good many 
years, and under vastly varying circum¬ 
stances. I knew him during the war, when 
flying was much morę hazardous than it 
is now. I knew him as a brother-officer 



during the period of reorganization. And 
then I knew him when we were working 
together testing experimental parachutes. 

Hanwalk is uniąue. I suppose he has 
worked, first and last, in nearJy every one 
of the morę dangerous professions. He 
has been injured many times, but by the 
intangibłe something which protects some 
mortals’ lives, he has been able so far to 
cheat the grasping hand of death. 

AT the time I was assigned to help in 
parachute-developiment work, Han¬ 
walk had been at the job for several 
months. At that time he knew as much 
or morę about the practical side of jump¬ 
ing than any other man in the Army. He 
started morę or less as a helper in the re- 
search department, and before long he was 
given the exacŁing work of conducting all 
the live jumps which were madę with ex- 
perimental parachutes. 

In my opinion that is a ąuestionable 
honor. At least it is something which »I 


would never envy a man; but soon after 
I came to work with Hanwalk I realized 
something of the glory in which he Mved 
when testing parachutes. Of course he 
was constantly in the spotlight of public¬ 
ity, and as time passed, it seemed to me 
that jumping with new and untried 'chutes 
became a mania to him. The dangerous 
part of this was that in his enthusiasm for 
his work he had developed a nonchalant, 
reckless attitude toward danger. 

Soon after my arrival to the division a 
new parachute was sent down for test. 
The manufacturer was loud in his guaran- 
tees, and very surę that his article would 
be accepted by the Government if it was 
given a fair trial. 

As was customary, we madę severa] 
dummy tests. In these the 'ćhute was at- 
tached to the dummy of a man and thrown 
from an airplane. A cord about seven feet 
long operated the rip-cord when the dummy 
had Mlen from the piane. After several 
days of this work it was decided to use 
the 'chute for a live jump. 

I was very worried the morning of the 
jump when Hanwalk came out to the ship 
wearing only the parachute which was to 
be tested. 

“Better take your regular 'chute along. 
That new one might not open,” I admon- 
ished. 

“This one’s worked on all the tests,” he 
replied, smiling lackadaisically. “This is 
a good ’chute. My other one weighs spv- 
enty-five pounds. Thafs too much weight 
to carry around.” 

I was to pilot the airplane for this test 
and Hanwalk got into the cockpit behind 
.me and told me to go to eighteen thousand 
feet.. He said he wanted that much alti- 
tude, so he ' could experiment with the 
'chute on the way down. 

After nearly an hour* of climbing I 
reached the altitude he wanted. 

He carelessly looked over his harness, 
climbed up on the fuselage and with a 
wave of his hand dived off into space. I 
immediately dived the ship, in order to be 
about Oli a level with him when the 'phute 
opened. 

He usually let himself fali about a 
thousand feet before pulling the 'chute 
open; then after the big field of silk was 
lowering him ,easily to the ground, he men- 
taUy computed data by means of a little 
barometer he wore attached to a string 
around bis neck. 

I became vaguely worried when Han¬ 
walk did not pujl the ’chute open when 
he had fallen ov^ a thousand feet. I felt 
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surę he knew what he was about, however, 
so I kicked rudder and eased the ship 
over closer to him. He was falling slowly, 
it seemed to me, because I was diving al- 
most at the same speed. He was tumbling 
feet over head and rolling slowly, making 
no apparent effort to puli his rip-cord. 

J UST as my ship slid over close enough 
that I could see his face plainly, I saw 
the long streamer of silk spili out of the 
pack. I relaxed my tensed muscles and 
waited for the 'chute to balloon open and 
break Hanwalk’s fali, but instead of flar- 
ing open and snapping the falling man to 
an instant stop, the parachute remained 
extended upward in a narrow column, 
whipping yiolently in the wind and having 
no tendency to open. 

Hanwalk was falling face downward 
now, so that he could not reach up to the 
tangled shroud-lines which attached to the 
hamess on his body. I could see him 
struggling vainly to reach backward over 
his shoulder to grasp the harness, but it 
was beyond his reach. 

Not until then did I realize that he was 
falling to his death, while I looked on, 
powerless to help him. Eighteen thousand 
feet is a little over three miles. And three 
miles is a very short distance by which 
to be separated from certain death. It is 
a matter of seconds! 

It seemed to me that I must ery out— 
must do something to open Hanwalk’s 
parachute, and at the same time I found 
myself thinking that such a tragedy as this 
would not happen —could not come to pass. 
I could see his face, very white and very 
tight-lipped, and I had some idea of the 
agony of his mind. Blood seemed to rush 
to my head and throb there like the strokes 
of an enormous pile-driver. I think I have 
never experienced fear—gaunt, suffocating, 
terrible—such as I lived through during 
that moment. 

LIANWALK had ceased trying to reach 
^ ^ the risers of his hamess, and was 
struggling frantically to twist his body so 
that he would be face up. For an eternity 
he writhed and rolled, while the speed of 
his fali constantly inereased. Then sud- 
denly he snapped over and reached for the 
shroud-lines where they attach to the har¬ 
ness. His position was very little better 
now than before, except that he could slap 
the lines back and forth in an effort to get 
air into the closed base of the 'chute. His 
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, arms worked like levers—back and forth, 
► back and forth—jerking and tugging at 
, the whipping, weaving pillar of śilk. At 
• each outward swing of his arms the para- 
; chute partially opened, then closed again. 
; Hanwalk had fallen three thousand feet 
when the parachute suddenly filled with 
air and bloomed like a giant white um- 
i brella. I think my relief could have been 
’ no greater had I been falling in the 'chute 
: harness myself. I pulled the ship out of 
1 the dive and looped, just from sheer joy. 

1 But the strain of stopping his weight 
had been too much! When I looked back 
I as I dlved out of my loop, I saw that each 
1 panel of silk had ripped—a long gash 
, which ran diagonally across each section 
; of silk. Air passing through these vents 
had much the same action as steam 
I through a turbinę, and now the parachute 

I was slowly revolving, like a great top. 

! The ratę of fali was again inereasing— 

1 was already morę than normal. 

There was nothing to be done nowi 
Hanwalk's fate rested with the gods of 
chance who had guarded him in the past. 

I Unable to look on while he fell to death, 

, I waved a hand in farewell and pulled 

! away. But I could not leave. Some irre- 

sistible force madę me fly back again, and 
I spiraled down around him as he settled, 

; ever faster, toward the earth. 

He struck the ground with awful force. 
His body seemed to bounce. Then it 
, struck again and rolled and lay still. 

Mechanics had him in an ambulance on 
the way to a hospital when I finally 
ąuieted my nerves enough to land. 

DUT—^while he was in the hospital Han¬ 
walk married, and a few weeks after 
his recovery he brought his wife out to the 
field! We were testing parachutes that 
morning, and there were some live jumps 
to be madę. Hanwalk stood around nerv- 
ously, like a horse at the barrier, excitedly 
interested in everything that had hap- 
pened sińce his accident, and especially in 
the live jumps to be madę that morning. 

Mrs. Hanwalk told me, confidentially, 
that her husband had given up jumping. 
He had decided it was too dangerous—he 
must be careful now that he was married. 

But before the morning was over, Han¬ 
walk crawled into the harness of a 'chute 
that was to be tested and waved me to the 
pilofs seat of the airplane. He did the 
testing that morning. He is still doing it. 
can't help it. It is in his blood. 
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A SK any man to name the experience 
that has left the most profound im- 
pression on his life and see if he 
does not hark back to the da)re before he 
had reached the age of man’s estate. He 
is surę to drag out some apparently trivial 
incident of his childhood days. 

It was tJiat way in my case, and it hap- 
pened back in New England fifty years 
ago. The actual experience consumed 
about thirty minutes of time, and while I 
am nothing much now but a doddering old 
grump, and a frightful, flying half-century 
of modern time has passed, the event 
stands out in my memory with a clearness 
and vividness as does nothing else of my 
entire existence. 

I was about sbcteen years of age. You 
know how you are at that period of your 
life. You just seem to know everything, 
and people don’t realize how smart you 
are, especially grown people, even your 
own parents, who ought to appreciate and 
admire the scintillating wisdom of their 
offspring! 

Weil, I stood it as long as I could. My 
father, I felt, was only an uneducated, 
Maine clodhopper with no conception of 
the bigger things that stir the impulses of 
an ambitious youth. And besides, a New 
England farm was no fdace for a person of 


my genius and intelligence to spend his 
early years. 

So I just had to get away from such 
deteriorating and hindering influenCts. De- 
liberately I had chosen my course. I 
would run away from home. I spent very 
little time in preparation, for I realized it 
was an awful thing to do, and I dared not 
give much time to contemplation of it. 

It was midwinter. I selected a night 
with a fuli moon, as I expected to walk 
many miles and would need the light. 
With everything in readiness, I lay awake 
building my pJahs, till I heard the clock 
strike twelve. Everybody was asleep and 
all was still. Taking a smali bundle of 
clothing, I slipped out the back door. 

I gently closed the door and took a 
step, I heard a rustling noise on the 
porch near me and felt something brush 
against my leg. It sent a shudder all 
through me, but only for an instant, for I 
knew what k was. 

It was Spike, my dog. I had not figured 
on him. Funny how a little thing like that 
at siKh a critical moment of your life will 
change the whole trend of 5 mur thoughts 
from the bigger things and shoot them off 
into some minor channel. 

Spike was just a little cur dog of mixed 
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terrier breed. He was light brown in 
color with a wbite ring around his neck. 
He had short, bench legs and short, wiry 
hair. 

For six or eight years Spike had been 
my playmate and companion. I never left 
the house to go anywhere that he was not 
at my heels. He was not much at hunt- 
ing, for he was not built for speed, but it 
was many a great hunt through the fields 
and thickets we had had together. 

this zero morning Spike pushed 
against me and jumped upon me with 
his fore paws. He poked his cold nose 
into the folds of my greatcoat, then he 
crawled in himself and snuggled against 
my legs. He was shivering from cold, and 
my knees were shaking and pounding to¬ 
gether most yiolently, but not entirely 
from the cold. 

I felt a curious, creepy sensation coming 
over me, something I had never experienced 
before. I can’t explain it. If you never 
were a kid and owned a dog, just a little 
mongrel mutt without any class, that had 
been your playmate and pal from the time 
you first began to remember, you wont get 
this. 

Somehow I got a feeling that I must get 
away—I must hurry. I pushed the dog 
down and stepped from the porch, out into 
the snów and the moonlight. 

There was something about the still, 
white night that madę it all seem like a 
dream, a strange, weird dream, like being 
off in another world that you never heard 
of before. The tali, stark trees, all dazzling 
white, glistening in the silvery moonlight, 
the stillness that you could almost feel, the 
• yastness and whiteness, the grandeur and 
beauty of it all, a New England win ter’s 
night, that never is put into weak, human 
words; indeed, another world. Was I 
really moving out into another world? 

I-IURRYING on, I pushed open the gate 
^ ^ and turned around the corner of the 
house. Just then I heard a shrill whinny 
from the direction of the barn. It brought 
me to a sudden stop. That was Bob, 
something else I had not figured on. Bob 
was just one of the work horses of the 
farm. He did not belong to me, though I 
claimed him, the way farm boys have a 
habit of doing. Now Bis eąuine greeting 
sent another flood of memories rushing 
over me. 

He was nearly as old as I was. I had 


ridden him when I was so smali my legs 
spread out nearly straight across his broad 
back. As I grew larger I drove him and 
plowed with him; for some unknown rea- 
son he seemed to take a fancy to me. Of 
late years I did not even need a rein to 
guide him, and many a day I had plowed 
with him from dawn to dark without a sign 
of a rein, just guiding him^ occasionally by 
Word of mouth. 

He had a peculiar habit of greeting me, 
wherever he might be, in lot or pasture or 
harness, the minutę he saw me. And he 
might be in the barn in a box-stalI so close 
that even the sunlight could not enter, but 
just let me go out of the house and in- 
stantly would be heard his greeting. He 
could not possibly see me and I would not 
make a sound, but he knew the instant I 
came out. How did he know? Don’t ask 
me. Just horse sense, I suppose. 

I headed straight for the roadway but 
something seemed to draw me toward the 
barn. My feet just would take me there 
in spite of myself. Weil, I might as well 
tell the old horse good-by, too, before I 
left, so I went on into the dark barn. When 
I entered he set up a scuffling and pawing 
at the stanchions, just as he always did, 
at the same time sending forth a sort of 
gurgling, throaty whinny, like a bass 
warble. I used to think he was trying to 
talk to me. I went into the stall and in- 
stantly his great head was pressed close 
against my breast. I stroked his nose and 
then put my arms about his head. and held 
it close against me. 

J UST then I felt something against my 
legs. It was Spike, who had followed 
me into the barn. He got yp on his hind 
legs with his paws against me, and again 
crowded under my greatcoat. I could feel 
his nose poking around and his little cold 
body shivering against me. From time to 
time the horse would push and nudge me 
with his nose as if he wanted me to hołd 
him closer. 

How long I stood there with those two 
dumb friends close against me I never can 
tell. But something was happening to me. 
I don’t mind telling you, gentlemen, I 
stood there and bawled like a baby. I 
don’t mean I let out a howl or madę a 
noise or anything like that—but the emo- 
tions that convulsed my frame were some¬ 
thing I had never experienced before, nor 
have sińce. I have heard tell of people get- 
ting religion by going down the sawdust 
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trail with a big crowd looking on and min- 
isters and good people talking to them. 
Of that I do not know. But I do know 
that in that dark bam on that cold winter s 
night I got something that has stayed with 
me till this day. 

Just how this strange picture faded out 
has slipped my memory, but I remember 
moping back to the house with Spike at 
my heels. As I opened the door he looked 
up at me, wagging his stub of a taił. Why 
I did it I don’t know, but I got down on 
my knees and grabbed the little fellow 
and hugged him to my breast so tight that 
it is a wonder I did not crush the life out 
of him. Then, when I released him, he 
crawled back into his bed boX'Under an 
old piece of carpet and looked out at me 
with an expression in his funny little green 
eyes that I shall never forget. 

"YOU modern people say these dumb 
^ creatures have no mind. They don’t 
know anything, cannot think, just dumb- 
bells. But there are a few of us old fossils 
still left who know, better. We know that 
they have a keen insight^into our very 
souls. We know that they know when we 
are in trouble and need help, the kind of 
help that must come from away off out 
yonder somewhere, and they know, thank 
■ God, how to bring us such help when we 
need it. 

Modern civilization has built the gaso- 
line wagon, regular man-killing machines, 
that have crowded the faithful horses fronj 
the highways. Every day in every large 
city there is a truck-load of dead “mutts,” 
— each one some little kid’s faithful pal— 
killed by these slaughter machines, soulłess 
monsters, and taken to the city dump. 
But civilization must move on. 

I have heąrd that story writers bring 
you up to a trick climax, or something, 
and then end the story, leaving you gasp- 
ing. But real stories do not end that way, 
if you are to get the meat of the nut. 

I have got to tell you what followed that 
eventful night. It is as elear to me as yes- 
terday, and I live over the old scenes every 
day, even now. Outside of myself no liv- 
ing creature ever knew of that nighfs ex- 
perience, except Spike and Bob, and they 
never told.'* 

From that time on things certainly 
looked different on the old farm. My 
father and mother seemed to have a halo 
about theip, and the troublesome, teasing 
brothers and sisters were the finest bunch 
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of kids you ever saw. Years -passed on, 
happy years, the happiest I ever knew. 
AU worked together to improve the farm. 
We built a new hc^se and all kinds of im- 
provements m keeping with the times. 
Every now .and then my father would buy 
nrtore land. The place grew in size and 
prosperity and we were indeed a happy 
fanuly. 

It seemed I hardly ever thought of the 
time when I should reach my majority. 
When I did it was with morę oT displeasure 
than of joy. At least ten years passed 
and I was still just a boy on the farm. 

DUT things could not go on this way 
foreyer. It isn’t naturę. Then, there 
was Nellie—a neighbor girl, who had grown 
up with us. She was morę of a chum to me 
than any boy friend I ever had. Weil, you 
have already guessed it; we decided to get 
married. There was not any excitement, 
no romance, no soul-stirring love affair, like 
the fool stuff you read nowadays in the 
magazines—just things worked out sort 
of natural-like. Nothing morę simple. 

When I thought of telling Father about 
it I shiyered and shook like a frightened 
hare. Strange, wasn’t it? So one day I 
cornered him in the barn to spring the big 
surprise on him. He listened to me with 
a peculiar little grin. I could see his keen 
gray eyes were moist. 

Then he replied: 

“Yes, my boy, that is a great and fine 
thing to do. We haye known all the time 
you would. Now, maybe I haye a surprise 
for you. You remember that last eighty 
we bought, oyer across the hill? Weil, the 
deed was madę to you and it is on record 
down at the courthouse. , And in the bank 
is a sayings account in your name that 
Mother and I haye been building for the 
past few years. That is for the house and 
improyements. You take Nellie and go 
down to the lumber yards and select a 
house plan. Pick a good one, for there is 
money enough to pay for it. That, my 
boy, is all yours. You-haye worked and 
earned it. But it does not begin to pay 
you for the splendid son you haye been to 
us. Nothing can eyer do that. May God 
bless you.” 

Just a few years ago we laid him to rest, 
at nearly ninety years of age. He was the 
greatest counsfelor and friend a boy eyer 
had. If there were morę like him in the 
World, it is a different world we would 
haye today. 
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Wherein a sailor left on the 
heach in Japan stoius away 
on a home-hound ship 
and runs into big trouhle. 

H AVE you ever been “on the beach” 
in a foreign land? Most likely not, 
for which you are lucky. You have 
escaped the hunger, the heat or cold, the 
utter wretchedness that comes from being 
penniless a thousand miles from homp. 

I was a fireman on the President Jeffer¬ 
son of the Admirał Oriental Linę. The sea- 
son was bad. Japan was a land of wet snów 
and winds that would chill an Eskimo. We 
madę the round trip and touched at Yoko- 
hama as the last port of cali. In ten days 
we would be home. 

The desire for a sight of the Capital city 
lured me to Tokio. We were due to sail 
that afternoon. Ordinarily the trip could 
have been madę in plenty of time, but wet 
snów caused the train to merely crawl. My 
rickshaw reached the dock just as the Jef¬ 
ferson vanished from the harbor. There I 
stood with a lost feeling in the pit of my 
stornach. In an inner pocket of my very 
cheap and very wet suit, I had three yen 


—one dollar and a half. Beached and 
broke! 

The thought of the American consul was 
a ray of hope. But that very estimable 
gentleman dashed it with these words: 

“You want me to put you up, do you? 
Weil, you found enough whisky to stay 
here in; now swim away in it. Get out.” 

Why argue a hopeless cause? I “got 
out.” 

My three yen was room-r^nt for a week. 
A fireman off a British tramp steamer 
traded a pair of dungarees, a jumper and 
five yen for my suit. That five yen bought 
food, such as it was, for a week. 

After that the only food to be had was 
picked up or begged. I ate Jap rice and 
fish. Night found me asleep in all manner 
of places. Wet snów fell most of the time. 
A dry spot under the dock was luck. 

Then the President Jackson came in. 
She was a sister ship of the Jefferson and 
like her in every particular. With her 
came an idea. Why not stów a^ay on her 
for home? 

She docked, and as soon as the sea-door 
was open, I was through and into the black 
gang’s mess-room. The boys let me fili up 
to the neck. After the meal I tried to ex- 
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piorę a bit, but tbere were officers every- 
where. Finally Joe Sweeney, the first as- 
sistant engineer, ran me out and said em- 
phatically not to come back again. But I 
sneaked down to the dock after dark. 

Ouestions ran through my head. Fruit- 
less, crazy plans they were. How to get 
aboard and where to bidę if I did? The 
sea-door was now dosed, and the gangplank 
guarded by a quartermaster. Just to get 
aboard somehow! Surely there was a hid- 
ing-place. 

Abdut three in the morning a chance 
came. Two of the błack gang, drrnik and 
reeling, came from town. One was almost 
out on his feet. They were dressed, like 
myself, in dungarees and jumpier. The 
ąuartermaster on duty at the pl^k was in 
the lee of the crew’s hosphal, out of the 
chill beat of the wind. Stepping out, I put 
an arm about a drunk and telped him 
aboard. 

My heaven-bom inspiration worked. 
The ąuartermaster went through our 
clothes and attached a bottłe of whisky. I 
don’t blame him, it was a cold night. Then, 
imagining that all three were crew, he al- 
lowed me to pass. Glorious luck at lastt 
Once in the companionway, I deserted my 
unsuspecting friends and dived for the mess- 
room. 

No one was about. The mess-boy had 
put out the night lunch. From the fo’- 
castle came the only sound, the snores of 
weary men. I ate hurriedly and drank 
three cups of hot coffee from the urn. It 
was three-thirty; shortly the watch would 
change. I might be seen any moment. 

]V>TY plan was to get into one of the air- 
lock bilges and soak there until we 
were at sea. The starboard airlock of the 
after-fire-room was closest to the mess- 
room. An air-focker is an airtight shait 
descending from the deck at waterline to 
the fire-room. At the bottom it is perhaps 
seven feet wlde by ten long, In the center 
is the stair. Sliding down the hand-rails, I 
found a coil of loose steam-hose on the deck. 
Under it, luckily for me, was a loose piąte. 
Pulling it up, I shuddered at the pro^ect 
below. 

The bilges of a vessei are the space, per¬ 
haps three feet deep, between the fire-room 
and the watertanks below. Usually they 
are a half to two-thirds fuli of salt water and 
00 drippings and other slops. The odor 
arising tells the story. My intention was to 
sink in there and remain. 


The water was warm. That was its only 
good ąuality. A gunnysack lay in one 
corner. Stuffed into a smali manhole pierc- 
ing the bulkhead, it would do for a pillow 
of sorts. 

Propping up the piąte and piłing some 
steam-hose on it, I rolled into the reeking 
water. It engulfed me, oozed next to my 
skin. Hot blaekness became my universe. 
Little sliyers of light cutting down from the 
cracks above only intensified the jet. Lord, 
the slimy touch and utter <eek of it! 
Thinking of Jean Val}ean wandering 
through the sewers of Paris, I envied him. 

A moment after my «itry the relief slid 
down. One of them remarked that the 
Jackson sailed at eight. It was now four. 
The bilge must be my home until at least 
four hours from port. By that time the 
last link to Japan, the pilot, would be left 
behind. Time could be told by the chang- 
ing of the watches. 

The dragging hours became the demons 
of heli. The yiscid, reeking water in my 
prison ebbed and flowed with the working 
of the bilge pumpa. I grew skk from the 
stench. The deck and walls were covered 
with inches of thick crude oil. The whole 
place seemed alive and crawling. ‘ 

The eight to twelve watch came on. 
So(m the vessel rolled a bit. We were off 
for God’s country at last! The shake-down 
of the ship for stowaways would now start. 
Presently the locker door opened and the 
unmistakable vdce of an officer spoke. He 
said: “Johnny, puli up that płate and take 
a sąuiftt at the bilge.” 

I had never hnagined that they would 
search the bilge. The jig was tip! There 
was just one chance to beat the gamę. 
Snatching the sack from the manhole, I 
sank in the farther corner. 'The sack lay 
over my face, yet appeared to float on the 
water. 

Steam-hose was sbifted and the piąte 
clanged as the man heaved. -A flash beam 
was turned onto my oily bath. A breath- 
taking moment, and then the voice: 
“Johnny, heave that sack out of there be-- 
fore the watch is up.” 

“Yes sir,” said Johnny, as the piąte 
clanged down. 

A dirty figurę snatched a sack from over 
its face, and with the first breath uttered a 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

On crept the centurie^. No use wonder- 
ing when the fireman would come for his 
sack. The watches changed again. One 
of the men picked up coils of loose hose 
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from underfoot and pitched it over my 
loose piąte. 

The pitching and rolling became morę 
pronounced. The bilge sloshed back and 
forth. We were in the open sea and ex- 
posed to the buffeting of the Pacific. NOw 
all was safe. With a groan of relief, I 
heaved up from my reeking seat and braced 
a shoulder to the piąte. It bulged, but that 
was all. That extra coil of hose was too 
much. Another desperate attempt, only to 
slip headlong in the slime. No use. The 
only thing to do was wait for the next 
watch and then yell. 

Finally down came the men. I must 
have been pretty well gone, for no sound 
roused me until the roar of the fire-room 
flooded in for an instant. I yelled, but the 
locker only clanged in answer. One chance 
morę; the relieved firemen going off watch. 
I prayed that they might not go out through 
the engine-room for a drink of ice water. 
If that happened, the man after his sack 
would find a dead body with it. 

Some prayers are answered. One fire- 
man went for a drink; the other stepped 
into the locker. I yelled as loud as a man 
in despair can yell. 

His feet stopped, then started on. Every 
bit of energy in me went into another 
scream. Ke spoke, apparently to himself. 

“What the helFs that?” 

Another ery from the bilge under his 
feet. 

With an, ‘T’ll be damned,” he yanked 
steam-hose away, pulled up the piąte and 
peered down at my face. 

“A nigger stowaway! Whafcha think o’ 
that ? Here! ” And he grabbed an arm and 
hauled the supposed negro onto the deck. 
Gasping there, I must have looked like a 
fish from an oil-bath. 

He opened the locker, and I staggered 
into the fire-room. The watch came run- 
ning up, asked ąuestions, and helped wipe 
off sixteen hours of slime with bunches of 


rags. One of tliem remarked, “Lord help 
you, kid, when Joe Sweeney sees you!” 

My discoverer led the way up to the 
mess-room. The others fell to—stripped, 
bathed and fed the “discovery.” Some of 
them donated old clothes. Finally, after a 
thousand ąuestions had been answered, a 
vacant bunk was minę. Sleep came with 
the peaceful thought that, terrible as Joe 
Sweeney might be, Seattle and home were 
not far away. 

The terrible Sweeney, with a rough hand 
and a rougher voice, broke the peace. I 
have conveniently forgotten what he said. 
He was a throwback to the time of bucko 
mates. With kicks and abuse he strove to 
make one long for the beach again. 

A stowaway was heaven-sent to those 
engineers. There was an unlimited amount 
of Work to be done that the Chinese port 
help had been too weak or proud to do. 
The septic tank was cleaned that and every 
other day. I blew tubes, packed steam- 
valves, painted boilers, dived the bilges, 
cleaned suction-pumps. By way of rest I 
shined brass that the Filipino wipers found 
too hot to touch. It was pure, unadulter- 
ated heli—but we were approaching home' 
at twenty miles an hour! 

■^EN days across the Pacific, and one 

momentous morning we started up 
Puget Sound. Regardless of the winter 
rain, the stowaway stood and looked, 
looked at the clean, green homeland. 
That’s one result of travel. If it does noth- 
ing else, it makes a fellow appreciate home. 

At Seattle I shook a futile fist at Sweeney, 
ran ashore, and wjth a borrowed nickel 
caught the trolley for home. A finał look 
at the Jackson and I swore that my travels 
were a thing of the past. To this day Pye 
never been back to Japan or worked on a 
boat. But if this history is printed, Pm 
surę going to send a marked copy to Joe 
Sweeney. 
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STENOTYPY 

Oite<Aiifch/ne /n ShorthancL 

New Classes Start Soon in 
Over 200 of America’s 
Leading Business Schools 


I F you are one of the thou- 
sands of young men and 
women ready today to enter 
business, and want to get ahead 
rapidly In business, you should 
know about this better, ąuicker 
way of taking dictation 
—a modern machinę way that 
is as superior to hand-written 
notes as the typewriter is to 
hand-written letters. 

In Step with the Times 
The decision you ara called 
upon to make today is exactly 
like that whlch prospective pri- 
vate secretaries had to make 
when the typewriter was Corn¬ 
ing into prominence. How far 
do you think a long-hand let- 
ter-writer could have advanced 
after business men became ac- 
customed to the typewritten 
letter? 

Stenotypy is a system of tak¬ 
ing dictation in płain- enolish 
LETTEBS by means of a little ma- 
_chine called the 





Stenotype. Itis 
capable of phe- 
nomenal speed 
and in ordinary 
commercial dic¬ 
tation averages 
morę than a 
Word a stroke. 

Regardless of 
speed, it does 
not sacrifice 
legibility or ac- 
curacy. The 
word“starts”, 
for example, 
appears in 
your notes 


exactly the same 
when wrltten at 
record speed as 
when written lei- 
surely. It is always 
“S-T-A-R-T-S”. 

It cannot be con- 
fused with any 
otherword. Steno¬ 
type notes nererget 
“cold”. The word 

will be “S-T-A-R-T-S” ten —, r» / • r 

years hence-just as plaln as The NeW ProfeSStOn for 
the day it was written. Young Men and Women 

Stenotypy Means- Z 

1. You are fitted for a class now forming in morę than 200 

of Work above pencil dictation authorized Stenotype Schools in 
and average pay. various parts of the country. 

2. It makes you faster, morę Any of these schools will be 

accurate, and able to take dic- giad to give you a trial lesson 
tation with less strain. free. Send the coupon today 

3. It gives you poiseand eon- and we will send you a list of 

fldence. You have no fear of authorized schools in your vicin- 
the most rapid or most techni- jty, with a card of introduction 
cal dictation. entitling you to a free lesson 

4. It takes the guesswork out and demonstration. 
of transcrihing notes. 

s. It puts you in contact with Trial Lesson Free 

executives where you can learn Stenotvpe. Dcnt. 8369-ST 

morę about business and have a LaSalleBldgs., Mich. Ave. 

yital part in important actiy- at 41eT St.. Chigaoo, III. 

Ities. WUhput obligation send me a card of inira- 

6. It makes you worth morę 
money. 

Before choosing your profes- . 

sion, inyestigate Stenotypy. See PosmoN. Aoe. 

the machinę operated and try Address. 

it yourself. cmr. State. 

THE STENOTYPE 

A DIYISION OF LaSALLE EXTENSI0N UNIYERSITY • CHICAGO 
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